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PREFACE 


Writing the history of Northwestern Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity has been an enlightening, pleasurable and rewarding ex- 
perience. The research, the interviews and the correspondence not 
only provided the details incorporated in the book but also put 
me in touch with helpful and friendly individuals, whose assis- 
tance proved invaluable and whose supportive attitudes were 
encouraging. While the work was kept focused on the university 
and its development, the project shed light as well on some of the 
social, economic and political conditions prevailing as the years 
passed and provided new perspectives on the history of the area 
itself. 

No effort has been made to footnote the many sources used in 
compiling the story of Northwestern. Some were secondary. 
Everything recorded in the book could not be fully substantiated 
but, within reason, was used only if believed reliably accurate. 
Direct quotations taken from different sources have been used 
verbatum. Some contain grammatical errors; others involve spell- 
ings or literary styles that vary from those we have attempted to 
follow elsewhere in the book. No effort was made to call the 
reader’s attention to those errors or style differences. 

Much of the information used in this history was gleaned from 
Alva newspapers, beginning with those published earliest in the 
town’s history. Those and other newspapers used are in the files 
of the J. W. Martin Library and the museum at Northwestern, the 
Alva Public Library and the Oklahoma Historical Society. Other 
materials in all three of those facilities produced other data, in- 
cluding that from memorabilia in the Ernest Tyler Room of the J. 
W. Martin Library and the archives of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 

Other sources include the archives of the Oklahoma State 
Library, minutes of the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges 
and the Oklahoma State Board of Education, records in the 45th 
Division Museum, various files in the Northwestern museum, 
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and Biennial Reports of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education. Particularly productive were files of student publica- 
tions, including the Northwestern News, The Northwestern, The 
N.T.N., the Northwestern X-Ray and the Ranger yearbook. Also 
helpful were issues of the alumni publication, the Ranger Roundup. 

The recorded memories of several graduates were uncovered 
in various places and provided personal insights into conditions 
at different times. Brief histories of the school were published in 
newspapers on earlier anniversaries. Dr. Morton McKean set out 
in the ‘60s to write a comprehensive history but his project lacked 
sufficient support to be completed. However, some of his writings 
were available as sources for this effort. Personal experiences were 
related in several interviews, and other information was provided 
by letter from individuals with Northwestern ties. Several papers 
written by students and faculty members examined certain devel- 
opments in the school’s history. 

Several persons have been particularly supportive. My wife 
Bettielou not only did some meticulous proof-reading but also 
provided helpful suggestions and encouragement through the 
lengthy writing process. Donovan Reichenberger is responsible 
for a substantial part of the research. He also helped with proof- 
reading and participated in decisions regarding publishing tech- 
nicalities. Dr. Joe Struckle, who some years ago saw the need for 
such a project as this, provided encouragement and support. 
Personnel in the J. W. Martin Library and Lois Hudgins and 
Valarie Case of the university public relations office were helpful 
as various needs arose. 

The entire project was possible only because the Northwestern 
Oklahoma State University Foundation saw the desirability of 
recording the school’s history as a part of the centennial obser- 
vance and provided the financing as one of its services to the 
institution. Dr. Douglas Dollar, president of New Forums Press, 
was most cooperative in the production of the book. 

The organization of such a history could have taken several 
forms. A chronological approach was chosen as probably the most 
readable. Although adequate material was available for nearly all 
periods, more was readily accessible for later years. Earlier chap- 
ters may seem more colorful because of the type of information 
found in contemporary sources, while the last chapters may seem 
more weighted with details. Many individuals earned lasting 
places in Northwestern's history as faculty members or adminis- 
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trators. It is hoped that those were recognized as the story un- 
folded. It is likely that some deserving persons may have been 
slighted. In mentioning the hiring or retiring of different faculty 
members, only those who were with the university at least ten 
years were named. As for students, it would have been impossible 
to record everything significant accomplished by them through 
so many years. While their feats may go unrecorded here, we trust 
they were appropriately recognized at the time. 

Time factors involved in publication of the book and plans for 
its use meant that Northwestern’s history could not be recorded 
to the exact date of its centennial, so part of 1995 and the years of 
1996 and 1997 could not be included. Relating the events of those 
periods must be left to future writers who, it is hoped, will see fit 
to maintain an on-going record of the university, its people and 
its services. 

My personal thanks are extended to the Northwestern Foun- 
dation for the privilege of compiling these words and to all who 
provided assistance in the effort. It is an honor that such an 
assignment should be the climactic point in my association of 
more than 36 years with the institution—an association and a 
period of time that have produced relationships, experiences and 
memories that are cherished beyond expression. 


WAYNE LANE 
September 1995 
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DEDICATION 


To the memory of the far-sighted and dedicated 
civic leaders, whose vision and persistence resulted 
in the establishment of Northwestern Oklahoma 
State University, and the early-day educators, 
whose noble ideals provided the distinctive stand- 
ards of the institution’s foundation. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Institution 
Founded: 1897-1902 


Gunshots at high noon set off the great land run of September 
16, 1893, opening the vast prairies of the Cherokee Outlet to 
land-hungry, dream-driven settlers. Fifty thousand claims across 
the 6 1/2 million acres of the territory were staked the first day. 
The homesteaders came with high hopes of better lives than they 
had left behind. Most of them had but few possessions: a team, a 
cow, a small flock of chickens and some basic household furnish- 
ings. A filing fee of $14 took most of the financial resources of 
many. Meager as their assets may have been, those who endured 
the hardships of pioneer life in Oklahoma Territory did so with 
courage, determination and ambition and in time found them- 
selves prospering in some of the richest farmland of the West. 

In addition to those desiring land in the newly opened terri- 
tory, thousands came to settle in towns, seeking new lives for 
themselves or answering calls to service as doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, ministers and educators. Astute businessmen, in- 
fluential politicians and professional leaders soon emerged as the 
shapers of the area’s future, supported by the farmers and ranch- 
ers themselves in creating the can-do, persistent character typify- 
ing the region. High standards of morality and ethics were 
promoted, not only by the churches but also by the schools of the 
period. 

Out of this character came a respect for education and a desire 
that the young people of the area be adequately schooled. Elemen- 
tary schools sprang up every few miles on land set aside for that 
purpose. In original Woods County alone, which until statehood 
included Alfalfa and Major counties, more than 200 schools were 
in operation within months after the land run. The promise of 
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productive soil on the farms and strong business prospects in 
some of the towns encouraged early population stability and 
growth. A census in Alva 13 days after the opening counted 863 
persons. 

Within a year, the demand for qualified teachers had become 
a pressing problem. A story in Harlow’s Weekly summarized the 
situation as it existed in 1894 in Woods County as follows: 


Alva was the center of the most rapidly developing territory. It was 
the county seat of old Woods county—a small dominion in itself—and 
in the midst of the richest agricultural belt in the state. Its broad prairies 
and fertile soil were easily tilled and brought lavish crops of wheat, 
alfalfa and small grains. These advantages induced a rapid increase in 
population and consequently serious educational problems. 


The problem was recognized by the county teachers’ associa- 
tion when a committee of that organization, meeting on December 
14, 1894, submitted a report on a proposal to retain proceeds of 
Sections 13 in the county for the establishment of a normal school 
in Alva. Since the organization of Oklahoma Territory, Sections 
16 and 36 in each township throughout the area had been reserved 
for common school support. In addition, Section 13 in each town- 
ship of the Cherokee Outlet had been reserved at the opening for 
university and for agricultural and normal school purposes. In- 
come from those sections was derived from leases. Without a 
qualifying institution in the area, all Section 13 funds were going 
to schools outside what had been the Outlet. 

The nearest facility offering teacher training was a normal 
school already functioning in Edmond. Although it was only 150 
miles away by direct route, no such route existed by railroad, the 
common means of traveling any distance. Persons going down- 
state were required to go up into Kansas to connect with trains 
southbound to the Guthrie-Edmond-Oklahoma City area, travel- 
ing a total of 240 miles one way. Transportation and living ex- 
penses prohibited many young people in the northwest part of the 
territory from pursuing normal school studies. In view of these 
circumstances, Alva civic leaders took direct action in an effort to 
change that situation. 

In a citizens’ meeting on January 3, 1895, a seven-man com- 
mittee was chosen to lead a drive to get a normal school estab- 
lished in Alva. S. L. Johnson, the postmaster, was elected 
chairman, and H. L. Ross, a schoolman, was named secretary. 
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Others on the committee were W. F. Hatfield, editor of the Alva 
Pioneer; James Kelley, editor of the Alva Republican; C. C. Hudson, 
editor of the Alva Review; A. H. Andrews, city attorney, and Jesse 
J. Todd, a photographer. Throughout the ensuing campaign to 
win approval of the normal school, many Alva citizens worked 
tirelessly, but it apparently was Johnson who spearheaded the 
drive. It had been he who formally suggested the possibility of the 
school, first in a meeting of the city council. He spent almost all of 
two winters in Guthrie attempting to induce the legislature to 
endorse the school, and later negotiated and sold an issue of bonds 
that made opening the school possible. Johnson led in many other 
significant movements in the early history of Alva and is remem- 
bered also as the father of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 

The first project of the committee organized in 1895 was to 
advertise for the donation of a suitable site for a normal school, 
even before a bill introduced to establish the school could come 
up in the territorial legislature. A number of offers were submit- 
ted, and the committee decided that a 40-acre tract owned by H. 
Clay McGrath and lying on a rise south of town was the most 
desirable. However, title to the McGrath land was being con- 
tested, so a subsequent offer by J. T. Fryer of 40 acres a short 
distance west of the McGrath land was accepted. 

The Alva Pioneer gushed that the Fryer acreage was “the most 
beautiful site anywhere in this vicinity” and said, “From this 
location the finest view of the city and valley, its beautiful farms, 
groves of timber, the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River spanned by 
the railway bridge and the Santa Fe railway traversing the up- 
lands and valley, presenta delectable scene, soul inspiring to those 
who have already contemplated the future of this great ag- 
ricutural district.” 

To share in the gift of land for the school, McGrath offered to 
deed 20 acres of his own land to Fryer once the title was clear or 
to pay him for 20 acres of the 40-acre tract accepted by the 
committee. McGrath subsequently paid Fryer $250 for the 20 
acres, Title to the land was conveyed by Fryer and his wife Agnes, 
then living in Lipscomb County, Texas, to the Territory of Okla- 
homa on April 1, 1897, “to be used exclusively for normal school 
purposes.” 

With the land for a school committed, a “push” committee was 
named to go to the territorial capital in Guthrie to lobby for the 
project. Johnson, Hudson and Kelley were the leading figures in 
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the effort, working with area legislators in pressing for support of 
a normal school bill. J. P. Gandy was serving in the council, or 
upper house, of the territorial legislature, and G. W. Vickers and 
T. T. Boyer were in the house, representing the area. The bill to 
establish the school in Alva was introduced in the upper house by 
A. H. Boles of Noble County. Vehement opposition came primar- 
ily from areas where higher education institutions already existed, 
but the council passed the measure, 8-4. Gandy “was in the 
thickest of the fray and did grand service for the school,” accord- 
ing to a newspaper account. In the house, Vickers and Boyer led 
the drive for support and saw the bill get a majority vote, 15-8. 
However, the measure died because it was the last day of the 
session and a two-thirds vote was required to take up the bill out 
of order. The first effort to obtain a normal school in Alva came to 
naught. 

Leaders of the movement were not defeated, however, and 
promised to carry their fight into the next legislative session, 
scheduled in 1897. They began early to organize for that purpose, 
and on April 2, 1896, some of the town’s prominent citizens 
formed the Alva Commercial Club, with the founding of a normal 
school its primary objective. As the meeting of the legislature on 
January 12, 1897, approached, the club met nightly to plan its 
strategy. Johnson was again selected to head a “push” committee, 
and he named W. Frank Hatfield as his chief aide. With financial 
support from members of the Commerical Club, the two men 
spent a total of seven weeks in Guthrie working for the normal 
school. More than a dozen other men, prominent in early Alva 
history, also spent some time in the territorial capital assisting 
Johnson and Hatfield. The list included J. A. Stine, J. D. Share, H. 
E. Noble, H. A. Noah, J. W. Monfort, Dr. J. D. Karr, C. W. Hobbie, 
E. Rall, S. B. Share, Joseph Miller, Jesse Dunn, H. C. McGrath, F. 
M. Cowgill and W. C. Douglass. 

Bills to establish an Alva branch of the territorial normal 
school were introduced in both houses of the legislature in late 
January. Details of the political maneuvering that followed will 
doubtless be forever lost to history behind the closed doors where 
it took place. Supporters of the school had quietly obtained ma- 
jorities on the education committees of both houses of the legisla- 
ture, but were faced with opposition from the presidents of both 
branches. Populist members of the legislature were advocating 
economy and therefore reluctant to spend money for a new 
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school. However, they had campaigned on a platform of “equal 
rights for all and special privileges to none,” and that slogan was 
used in seeking their support for a school. It was argued that 
Stillwater, Edmond and Norman were enjoying higher education 
institutions supported in part by revenues from the Strip area, 
which had no such schools. Opponents also were accused of being 
against education and progress. When the measure came to a vote 
on February 26, it passed the council, 8-5. D. P. Marum of Wood- 
ward County and William Garrison of Grant County were leaders 
in the successful drive in the upper house. 

Before the lower house could consider the measure, Edmond 
area legislators introduced a bill to establish a negro normal and 
agricultural college at Langston. This was viewed as an attempt 
to defeat the Alva school bill, as proponents of the negro college 
argued that its establishment would provide adequate higher 
education for the entire territory. Backers of the Alva school lined 
up in support of the Langston facility but charged at the same time 
that its sponsors were seeking to deny education to white children 
who lived too far away to attend the school in Edmond. 

An insight into some behind-the-scenes tactics employed to 
gain support for the normal school bill was revealed by Fred 
Hardy, a one-time business associate of Frank Hatfield. Hardy 
eulogized the pioneer newspaper publisher in October 1930 when 
a monument was dedicated to his memory in Hatfield Park, land 
for which had been donated by Hatfield to the city. Recalling 
incidents perhaps enhanced by the passage of time, Hardy told 
how Hatfield, working in Guthrie to gain passage of the bill, had 
moved into a boarding house occupied by opponents of the 
measure, feigned deafness and in a short time had learned the 
details of their plans to defeat the proposal. But Hardy attributed 
more significance to another incident, which he described as 
follows: 


There wasa preacher elected from southern Oklahoma to the lower 
house of the legislature who was very antagonistic to the Normal bill, 
and on Saturday prior to Monday on which the bill was to be up for the 
third reading and final passage, Frank Hatfield and the Honorable S. 
L. Johnson, peace be to his ashes, suddenly found they were members 
of this preacher's faith. The committee only needed one vote to secure 
the passage for that bill, so they rented a business room in Guthrie, filled 
it witha dray load of chairs and invited the preacher to preach a sermon 
the following Sunday. The boys rustled up a goodly number, and the 
pastor preached a wonderful discourse. At the close of the services he 
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announced to the congregation that someone select a number to sing. 
The clarion voice of Frank Hatfield, who was seated back in the congre- 
gation, called the request for the good old hymn, “Almost Persuaded.” 
The bill came up the next day and the preacher voted for it, and I shall 
always believe that the Alva Normal was not located on yonder hill by 
political prowess or by oratory, but by song. 


Another story told how Hatfield had spent so much time in 
Guthrie making contacts that he wore out his shoes and had to put 
folded newspapers inside to cover holes in the soles. Still another 
said that Harry Noah, acting as legal adviser to the Alvans in 
Guthrie, spent so much money there that he had to pawn a suit of 
clothes to pay for train fare to return home. 

The normal school bill passed the house on March 10, 1897. Its 
opponents urged Gov. W. C. Renfrow not to sign it, but its 
supporters threatened to hold up an appropriation bill until he 
did so. Renfrow affixed his signature around midnight on March 
12 as the session closed. 

The action was immediately both assailed and applauded. The 
Edmond Sun-Democrat on March 19 called it “the most vicious 
legislation that could have been enacted” and predicted that “it 
will result not only in destroying the usefulness of the Normal (in 
Edmond) but that it is a direct blow to the cause of education in 
this territory.” On the other side of the issue, the Guthrie Leader 
was among those praising the action, saying it was “one of the 
wisest acts of the present legislature,” adding, “It is in line with 
the best modern thought on training teachers, and it will go a long 
ways toward allaying a growing feeling that the strip had no 
portion in Oklahoma.” 

Cassius M. Barnes, who succeeded Renfrow as territorial gov- 
ernor and subsequently proved to be one of the school’s strongest 
supporters, said in a July 1897 report to the secretary of the 
interior, however, that “establishment of this school is due per- 
haps more to the desire of the legislature to recognize political 
importance and claims of the ‘west side’ and the ‘Strip’ than to 
any immediate necessity for actual educational purposes.” But he 
added that if prospects for bumper crops were realized that fall, 
the capacity of all territorial educational institutions would be 
severely tested, necessity for new schools demonstrated, and the 
wisdom of the legislature no longer questioned. 

A more positive note was sounded in the governor's 1898 
report, which said of the new school, “It did not seem at the time 
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of the location of the Northwestern Normal School in Alva that 
there was need for such an institution in that part of the territory; 
buta careful investigation will readily convince the most skeptical 
that the institution was needed, and it would have been an injus- 
tice to the hundreds of teachers and aspiring young people to 
longer deny them an accessible institution of learning.” 

Barnes noted that 226 schools existed in Woods County and 
“three times that many in other western counties,” all “demand- 
ing competent and progressive teachers.” Those areas were so 
located, he said, “that it is out of the question for the teachers to 
attend a normal school in eastern Oklahoma.” 

The legislation authorizing the new normal school required 
that the site be conveyed to the territory in fee simple and that the 
city provide $5,000 in bonds to support the institution at the 
outset. The measure further provided that the “Board of Educa- 
tion shall advertise for plans and specifications for a suitable 
building for said Normal School with an estimate of the cost 
thereof, and upon the approval of the plans and specifications the 
Board of Education shall advertise for bids for the construction of 
said building, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
governor of the territory shall contract for the construction 
thereof.” Opponents of the school would subsequently contend 
that the $5,000 figure in the measure was the amount the legisla- 
ture meant to spend on the building. 

With the building site already established, Alva residents 
went quickly about the business of voting on the $5,000 bond 
issue. Prior to the balloting, the Alva Pioneer editorialized, “There 
is no good reason for any man casting his vote against this 
institution. It will be permanent, always growing in importance 
and priceless benefit to the rising generation. A state institution 
of learning always attracts the best class of citizens.” The bond 
issue passed on May 18, 1897, by a heavily favorable vote of 
251-20, there being “a few old soreheads and kickers against every 
progressive move of the ‘pushers,’” as the Pioneer observed. 

Erecting a suitable building in time for classes in the fall of ’97 
was impossible. The original date set by the Board of Education 
to let a building contract was July 22, but disagreements over the 
size of the structure caused delays in the process. Members of the 
Alva Commercial Club were arguing for a large structure, based 
on potential enrollment. Those who had opposed the school in the 
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first place continued their fight, threatening—and in time filing 
for—an injunction against erecting any type of building. 

As it turned out, a contract was not to be let until March 10, 
1898. But the Commercial Club was already in action, seeking to 
assure that classes would start in the fall of 1897. It offered to 
provide a building, rent free, in which classes could be conducted. 
The state board accepted the offer and itself furnished desks and 
other equipment needed for the first classes. The Commercial 
Club rented the Congregational Church for $150 for the school 
year, and asite for the beginning of the normal school was assured. 

The next step was to employ a faculty for the new school. The 
Board of Education considered 48 applicants for the office of 
president and on August 28, 1897, wisely settled ona young school 
administrator from Illinois, James E. Ament, who came to be 
regarded by his contemporaries as one of the outstanding educa- 
tors in America. Ament arrived in Alva on September 15, five days 
before school was to open. He began immediately to win the good 
will of the community and in a talk a few days later “won the 
hearts of his hearers and aroused them to a realization of the 
importance of the thorough training of teachers and of the North- 
western Normal to this part of the great southwest,” the Alva 
Pioneer reported. 


James E. Ament, 
Northwestern’s first 
president, with firm 

administrative control, led 
the institution through its 
formative years. 
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While noting that “western manners and customs are new to 
Mr. Ament,” the paper asserted, “Our people are much pleased 
with (him), as he is sociable to a degree seldom shown by a man 
of his ability and attainments, and yet in every word and act he 
shows superior knowledge and that he is a leader.” Subsequent 
developments seem to have confirmed those original impres- 
sions. 

Ament is credited with not merely leading the institution in 
its first years but in formulating educational standards upon 
which traditions of excellence for the school evolved, with creat- 
ing a respect for education that continued from pioneer days in 
western Oklahoma, with infecting students with higher levels of 
dignity and pride, and with instilling in future teachers a strong 
sense of responsibility as they affected the lives of young people. 

More than three decades after their association at Northwest- 
ern, one of Ament’s faculty members, Professor John Davis, 
looked back and called him “the greatest school man who ever 
came to Oklahoma.” Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, who was in charge of 
the Selective Service System in World War I and who later headed 
President Franklin Roosevelt's National Recovery Administra- 
tion, was a 1904 alumnus of Northwestern. In an April 1936 issue 
of Redbook magazine, Johnson is quoted as saying of Ament, “The 
president of the Northwest normal school was a godsend to me. 
He was a scientific educator and took a very special interest. He 
built where it was weak and guided where it was not so weak. I 
have never known a teacher to compare with him. I proudly hold 
the diploma of that little college.” 

Still another former student, T. Dudley Nash, was asked by a 
one-time classmate, W. C. Hall, if Ament “was as big a man as I 
thought him to be or was that just my immature judgement?” 
Nash replied, “I have never met his equal.” An Alva newspaper, 
commenting on the success of Ament soon after his tenure ended, 
said, “No man did as much to further the interest of the school, 
and it is conceded by all that the school had the most rapid growth 
of any other ever opened west of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Ament, besides being one of the leading educators of the United 
States, was an attractive man physically and a general favorite 
with his students.” 

Ament apparently possessed unusual skills as an administra- 
tor and teacher and the bearing and dominant personality of a 
born leader. One of his students, Anna Brown Moore, said in later 
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years that he “had the power to frighten me speechless.” Ament 
said of himself, “I was little more than a youth myself, and | 
suspect I assumed a dignity to which I had no natural right.” 

A native of Illinois and a graduate of Illinois State Normal 
School in Normal, Ament worked in several midwest schools and 
served as superintendent in Carroll, Iowa, and Rock Island, IIli- 
nois. He was in the latter school system when the Board of 
Education in Oklahoma hired him for the new school in Alva. 

Two women employed at the same time to work as instructors 
with Ament were Sarah Bosworth, who had been superintendent 
of Logan County schools, and Mary DeLisle, formerly principal 
of Alva public schools. The women were paid $900 for the school 
term, while the president received $2,400. 

The original curriculum for the school consisted of three 
courses of study: the preparatory course, the professional course, 
and the teachers’ review. According to information published at 
that time, the two-year preparatory course “will be designed to fit 
the student for the ordinary business of life or to prepare him to 
take up the work of the full professional course.” The professional 
course was to “embrace the fundamental work of this institution 
and will cover a period of three years’ normal work and practice 
teaching.” Graduates were to receive a diploma, which qualified 
them for a five-year certificate for teaching in the public schools 
of Oklahoma. The review course was a 10-week session for stu- 
dents of advanced standing. 

Tuition in all courses was free. Applicants were required to 
present a diploma from a public school of the territory or pass an 
examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
geography and U.S. history. 

Board and room for students was to be found in the homes of 
the town’s residents, but prospective students were told to have 
“no fear of not being able to find suitable accommodations.” 
Incoming students were instructed, “Go immediately to the 
school and present yourself to the president, and your wants will 
be looked after. If the time of your arrival should not be within 
school hours, go to the president’s home and he will help you find 
a location and provide for your general needs.” 

The first day of school was September 20, 1897. Records vary 
slightly as to the enrollment that day, but the most common total 
reported is 58. At any rate, the institution was instantly regarded 
as a success. The pride of the town in the new school and the 
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importance attached to it were expressed in an Alva newspaper 
as classes began: 


How proudly we record the initiative success of the establishment 
of our Normal School provided for the sister counties of Western 
Oklahoma. How grateful are the anxious fathers and mothers of these 
counties to all who aided us in securing this great blessing for our 
children. How justly proud we expect to be of the practical results— 
education and moral. In our support and the subsequent success of this 
Normal School, how much of the future happiness of this great liberty- 
loving, earnest hearted brotherhood of pioneering people depends. 
There may yet come an era when not only Oklahoma, but even the 
Union, may need the strong support of such principles of probity and 
honor, such educational skills, such statesmanship as may be inculcated 
by this practical Normal institution, in array against ignorant vice, 
wilful crime and cunning schemes of artful knaves. In education and 
morality lie the current safety and future prosperity of free government, 
free and happy homes. 


Enrollment increased rapidly, even as classes progressed. Sev- 
enty students had signed up by the end of September, and 100 
were on the rolls by early November. Local newspapers gloated 
in the apparent success of the school, one saying, “The Edmond 
Normal opened under most favorable circumstances in 1891 with 
an attendance of 23 students, while the great Kansas Normal at 
Emporia started with an attendance of only 38, and in comparison 
with these eminent institutions it is just and proper to consider the 
fact that they opened under circumstances conducive to the secur- 
ing of large enrollment of students, while our school has been 
greatly discriminated against by reason of the uncertainty of its 
opening this season. But the great school is now started on its 
mission of usefulness to the people, and honor to the Territory. Its 
teachers are elated and fully determined to make it a grand 
success.” 

By the end of the first year, enrollment was 166, almost three 
times that posted on the day the school opened. 

The optimistic outlook for the growth of the school intensified 
the concern for a building to house it and stepped up the efforts 
to obtain one. Ament, supported by the Alva Commercial Club 
and armed with statistics provided by T. J. Brockway, county 
superintendent, argued that a large building would be necessary. 
He told the Board of Regents then governing the two normal 
schools that a structure costing less than $100,000 would be filled 
beyond capacity within five years. 
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Advertisements for bids from building contractors were pub- 
lished in November 1897, to be opened on December 1. However, 
disagreements over the size of the building caused the board to 
defer awarding a contract until its January 1898 meeting. But 
again, changes in the building plans resulted in another delay, and 
the board once more advertised for bids, these to be opened on 
March 10. Prior to that date, the board received hundreds of letters 
from young people of Woods and adjoining counties, all urging 
action on the building project. When March 10 arrived, the board 
considered the several bids submitted and awarded the contract 
to a friend of Ament, John Volk, a builder from Rock Island, 
Illinois, for $86,018. In a “Report of the Governor of Oklahoma” 
in 1899, it was recorded that “the betterment of the building here 
and there and some extras . . . brought the price of the completed 
structure to $91,994.92.” Other sources put the final cost at 
$110,000. 

Ament, local legislators and some members of the “push” 
committee were in Guthrie when the contract was finally let, and 
the news was sent by them to J. A. Stine in Alva. Word quickly 
spread around the square. One writer understated what followed 
in saying, “The citizens of Alva had a general jollification on the 
night of Thursday, March 10th.” In fact, within an hour after word 
of the contract was received, men and boys began yelling and 
firing guns and “everybody seemed to have joined the grand 
chorus of enthusiasm and everybody was shaking hands with 
everybody else.” Church, school and many other kinds of bells 
began to ring. A band was brought out but “the band boys 
couldn’t keep from yelling long enough to play any music, and as 
they marched around the square, everyone played his own tune 
and made all the noise he could.” Normal school students “se- 
cured the horns of any and all sizes and blew them with raucus 
noise till the solder melted.” 

Businessman John W. Monfort recalled later that “everybody 
came out with all sorts of artillery and literally shot the signs and 
awnings on the buildings to pieces.” He said that Hugh Johnson, 
then a teen-ager attending the Normal, pulled a rope ringing a 
church bell until he tired, then climbed to the belfry and pounded 
the bell with an axe until it cracked and ceased to ring. 

The pandemonium continued well into the night until the 
celebrants were exhausted, but it broke out again the next morn- 
ing with more bell-ringing, shotgun blasts, horn-blowing and 
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varieties of other noises. Business houses, carriages and wagons 
were decorated with bunting and flags. Farmers came to town to 
find out what the excitement was all about and promptly joined 
the fun. At the same time, several citizens organized a reception 
for President Ament, State Senator D. P. Marum of Woodward, 
Representative George W. Vickers, and Alva Postmaster S. L. 
Johnson, all of whom were returning by train from Guthrie after 
seeing the building project through. 

Fifteen hundred people greeted the train, its cars decorated 
with bunting. A band played, a National Guard company fired a 
salute, and a dynamite charge was set off to welcome the returning 
heroes. In comments to the crowd, Senator Marum said that 
thanks should go to President Ament and all other Alva citizens 
who had stood by him in securing the contract. The senator 
continued to Woodward, but Ament, his wife, Johnson and Vick- 
ers were escorted to decorated buggies, which were drawn by 12 
young women. The contingent was taken from the depot to the 
downtown area, around the square and to the Congregational 
Church, where normal classes were then being held. Each of the 
men made a brief, wildly cheered speech there. 

Even though the building contract had been let, funding 
awaited an appropriation by the territorial legislature. Only the 
$5,000 from the local bond sale was available. Nevertheless, work 
got under way almost immediately in anticipation of favorable 
action by the legislature. The site was selected on March 19, and 
10 days later Senator Marum came over from Woodward to help 
stake out the foundation for the building. About 25 citizens of 
Alva accompanied the senator and a surveyor to the north slope 
of the rising hill on the 40-acre tract immediately south of the 
original townsite. An oak stake three feet long and three inches 
square was driven into the ground 95 yards south of the section 
line and ona line with the center of Sixth Street, later called College 
Avenue. The stake marked the center of the north side of the 
proposed building. J. A. Stine was called on to drive the stake and 
agreed to do it provided that all other persons in the party wait 
while he did so to give him the opportunity of being the first to 
throw his hat in the air. Not being skilled in the use of a sledge, 
Stine overreached on his first stroke and cracked the hammer 
handle. This was viewed as a small symbol of the difficulties 
encountered in getting the building project under way. 
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Still with no territorial funds appropriated, work on the struc- 
ture was begun on April 1, 1898, when R. M. Davis put six teams 
to work removing dirt from the basement area. More teams were 
added within a few days, and acontract for one million bricks was 
closed with Alva brickmaker Robert Brown. Twenty cars of lime- 
stone had arrived from Augusta, Kansas, by April 20, and a well 
had been drilled at the site to provide water for mixing mortar. 
“Rubblestone” for the foundation was hauled in from quarries at 
Whitehorse 12 miles west of town. A total of 30 men and 10 teams 
were employed that first month. By the end of May the foundation 
was far along on all sides of the building. 

Even though work on the normal building was progressing 
rapidly, opponents of the school had not abandoned their fight 
against it. In May of 1898 an El Reno man named Asher filed for 
an injunction with the supreme court in Guthrie, seeking to pre- 
vent further work on the structure. In the face of this problem, 
members of the Alva Commercial Club and Ament met with the 
contractor and devised a plan by which more than 100 citizens of 
Alva and the area signed a bond pledging that the total amount 
of the contract would be paid. Volk immediately doubled his work 
force and pushed the construction as rapidly as possible. 

Although no action was taken on the injunction to delay work 
on the school, its filing set off a rash of newspaper commentary 
typically scathing for that era. Opponents of the school called the 
building a “white elephant” and claimed that businessmen were 
trying to defraud the territory. A Guthrie professor, W. S. Smith, 
joined the assault on the school, attacking it as “a criminal swindle, 
fruit of political conspiracy, without shadow of law or necessity, 
located in a desert, a monument of folly, shameless extravagance 
and the cowardice of the people that makes it possible.” 

Alva editors were joined by professional colleagues in western 
Oklahoma in attacking the dissidents. The Manchester Journal said, 
“This is one of the most damnable pieces of work that has occurred 
in the history of our territory, and the men who are at the bottom 
of the injunction were never considered as tax payers. The reason 
the suit was brought was because a certain set of brigands who 
live in old Oklahoma did not get to finger any of the cash. We are 
more interested in good educational institutions than we are in 
penitentiary or insane asylum, and will admit that the eastern part 
of the territory is the most suitable place for the pen and asylum 
as it is right and proper that they should be established as near the 
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element that will occupy it as possible and will save the territory 
the expense of long hauls.” 

The Altus Plaindealer on June 16, 1898, said, “Some of the 
disgruntled and selfish eastern Oklahoma newspapers are still 
pouting over the building of the Northwestern Normal at Alva. It 
seems that some newspapers are run by dyspeptics, never is there 
a thing done to suit their appetites. Jake Admire of the Kingfisher 
Free Press, and E. E. Brown of the Oklahoma City Times Journal, are 
the main kickers in the affair. These men seem to go into convul- 
sions because the completion of the normal will amount to 
$84,000. What if it cost $100,000? Isn’t the permanent estab- 
lishment of excellent school facilities the guy-rope to any state or 
territory? It is probably due to good schooling that has kept both 
of these men out of the insane asylum, yet to read their grievances 
it does not seem so.” 

As for the injunction, it apparently became a moot issue when, 
according to an early day account, a friendly court simply “kept 
the injunction on file without a hearing until the building was 
completed.” 

By July 1, 1898, work was so far advanced that a committee 
began making plans for the laying of the building’s cornerstone. 
It was obviously anticipated that this would be one of the town’s 
most significant affairs. Those working on the program were the 
town’s leading citizens, who saw their plans materialize into an 
historic celebration on July 18, 1898. Those listed as marshals of 
the day were H. C. McGrath and W. C. Douglass. The committee 
on general reception included Mayor C. W. Hobbie, Dr. R. A. 
Gamble, G. W. Snyder, E. Rall, H. E. Noble, George W. Corwell, 
C. W. Bickel, T. J. Womack, S. B. Share, J. D. Scott, John D. Carter, 
H. M. Bickel, R. A. Cameron, John W. Monfort, H. L. Ross, W. J. 
French, Jesse J. Dunn, Dr. J. D. Karr, W. J. Parsons, F. P. Alexander, 
George H. Coulson, Joseph Miller, Jeff Dower and P. C. Emberson. 
A committee on press reception was made up of A. J. Ross, editor 
of the Courier; W. F. Hatfield, editor of the Pioneer; William Whit- 
worth, editor of the Review, and J. W. Bishop, editor of the Chief- 
tain. Lem W. Moore and Capt. S. T. Carrico were to serve as press 
correspondents. 

A committee on “programme” and invitation included David 
P. Marum, representing the Board of Education, and President 
Ament of the Normal. The laying of the cornerstone was to be a 
Masonic ceremony carried out by the Grand Lodge of the Terri- 
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tory of Oklahoma, and Alva Lodge No. 25 was represented on the 
committee by John D. Share, Capt. J. A. Stine and H. A. Noah. 

Events worthy of the committee developed to make ita memo- 
rable occasion for a crowd variously estimated at 4,000 to 6,000 
persons. Merchants decorated their stores with flags and bun- 
tings. At an early hour, people began coming into town from all 
directions, and by noon the streets and sidewalks were filled with 
celebrants. The day was clear and warm. The dirt streets were dry, 
and a south wind at times stirred up disagreeable dust around the 
milling crowd. 

Dignitaries, headed by Gov. Cassius M. Barnes, arrived by 
train in the early afternoon. A band greeted their arrival, along 
with members of the Select Knights, the Masons, the Knights of 
Pythias and the Oddfellows, and hundreds of others. The visitors 
were escorted to hotels for lunch while final preparations for a big 
parade were completed. The Ladies Aid Society of the Congrega- 
tional Church operated a mobile refreshment stand “so that he 
that thirsteth may cool his parched lips with ice cold temperance 
beverages.” All types of businesses had decorated more than two 
dozen floats for the parade, which got under way around 3 
o'clock. Led by the Alva Cornet Band and fraternal groups, the 
parade wound around the square, thence up the slope to the 
Normal building site. The floats, most of them on spring wagons, 
displayed items promoting the various businesses. 

The Alva Pioneer wagon carried an operating job press printing 
pictures of the Normal building, which were distributed to the 
crowd. The Boston Store’s entry carried a group of boys dressed 
as Indians dancing and singing “in Indian fashion.” S. B. Share & 
Bros. entered a float carrying 23 young ladies, each representing 
one of the counties of Oklahoma. It was described as a “lovely and 
precious load—and a wheel broke down and threw nearly all of 
them into the dust.” The crowd was entertained by antics of those 
on many of the floats, and the floats themselves provided a 
colorful spectacle en route to the ceremony. 

After some preliminary parts of the program, President 
Ament, “in his usual happy and interesting way, briefly stated the 
object of this great gathering” and introduced the governor. Bar- 
nes spoke for about 30 minutes, espousing the cause of education 
in Oklahoma and defending the establishment of the normal 
school in Alva and the cost of the building to house it. Other 
speakers included Judge John L. McAtee and S. L. Johnson, while 
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several others, including legislators, were introduced but de- 
clined to give speeches. Orator of the day was Temple Houston, 
son of the famed Sam Houston. An attorney in Woodward and a 
colorful figure in his own right in early day Oklahoma, Temple 
Houston took the platform at “nearly six o’clock and the country 
people were getting impatient (but) he held them as if by magic 
until he had finished.” 

The speaker described in stately language the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, the history of Oklahoma Territory 
and the establishment of the peaceful existence of all parts of the 
nation following the Civil War. He praised Governor Barnes for 
his support of education and the new normal school and assailed 
its opponents. He concluded his oration as follows: 


Let no blow now meditated be struck at this institution. Whoso- 
ever purposes such should pause. Her educational institutions and 
their marvelous success are the glory and the pride of this territory. 
They should be increased, not reduced. With a logic that must convince, 
they show to the world what we are and what we offer to those who 
will abide with us for the purpose of rearing their offspring and 
enjoying the delights of a refined and intellectual society. 


Let no selfish or misguided hand mutilate even the humblest of 
our school houses. The people of this territory love all their schools and 
view with no friendly eye an assault on any of them. You might as well 
try to take from this territory the groves that crown her hills or the 
streams that gem her vales as to injure one of them, even the lowliest. 
Our young territory, not yet adorned with the coronet of statehood, can 
say of her institutions, as did Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
“Silver and gold and precious stones wear I not.” But pointing to her 
noble children, “These are my jewels.” 


Blessed with all heaven’s bounties, facing a future rich with im- 
measurable possibilities, if we are true to ourselves, what a noble 
destiny awaits this fair young territory. Her history, though short, is 
replete with progress, courage, goodness and wisdom. Even now her 
broad fields are mantled in the golden glories of her mighty harvest, 
her rivers radiantly are rolling down toward the silvery sapphire sea, 
her valleys are all glad and her countless hills rejoice, her sons are so 
brave, her daughters so fair, who shall tell the splendors of her future? 
You might as well seek to loose the bands of Orion or solve the sweet 
influences of the Pleaidos. 


After Houston’s speech, the cornerstone was laid with great 
ceremony and with the rapt attention of the crowd under the 
direction of E. M. Bamford, grand master of the Masonic lodge. 
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Deposited in the cornerstone were the rolls of officers and mem- 
bers of the Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of Oklahoma, the Alva 
Lodge No. 25 A. F. & A. M., the Alva Commercial Club and the 
Territorial Legislature of 1897; copies of the Alva Pioneer, Review, 
Courier, Cleo Chieftain, Guthrie Capital and Leader, Kansas Journal and 
Star and Wichita Eagle; copy of the program of the day’s exercises; 
names of the first three teachers of the normal school, and a badge 
of the 91st Illinois Volunteer Infantry, contributed by Capt. G. L. 
Williams. 

The Normal building came to be known as “The Castle on the 
Hill” and is still described by that phrase. Joseph Foucart, a 
Frenchman with impressive credentials as a civil engineer and 
architect in Belgium and France and the first professional architect 
to locate in Oklahoma, was employed as architect for the school 
structure. Foucart had designed many of the classic pioneer struc- 
tures in Guthrie. 

Ament had strong convictions that a school building should 
be beautiful as well as functional, to be by its very appearance an 
inspiration to those studying there. He envisioned a castle-like 
structure that could be expanded as enrollment grew. In his 
thinking, the first building was to be only a central structure, with 
additions to be made through the years as the student body 
increased. The original building was designed to accommodate 
600 students. 


The entire student body was photographed in front of the “Castle on the 
Hill” on a campus that was still treeless in 1901. 
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Ament’s direct personal involvement in all aspects of the 
building project is illustrated in his version of its being designed: 


Mr. Foucart was a very good architect but he had no sort of idea 
of the functioning of an American normal school. He could no more 
have drawn the plans for such an institution than I could have drawn 
the plans for a brewery. I was a trained architect and I suggested to Mr. 
Foucart that if he would let me make the plans, he could have the fee 
and the “honor” of being the architect, for I cared nothing for either of 
these things. Consequently, I was the sole architect of the building in 
Alva. 


Ament became more than a sidewalk superintendent as the 
building went up, keeping a close watch on every detail of the 
work. An early day student, Maud Drake Bingham, recalling the 
president's concern, said, “He walked those walls while it was 
going up, and he told them that he had a pistol in his pocket— 
which I don’t question at all—that if they put a bad rock in there, 
they were gonna get it! And I think they believed it—and I think 
he meant it.” 

Accounts explaining the evolvement of the castle-like charac- 
ter of the building tell of Ament’s travels in Europe and his visits 
to a number of castles there. The old Norman castles in France 
held a particular attraction for him, it was said, and the general 
design of one was incorporated in plans for the Normal building. 
Ament himself explained the castle idea by saying simply, “I think 
it is due to the fact that, in my youth, I lived in a castle,” but he 
did not say where or why. 

It has been estimated that the efficiency of the Normal build- 
ing would have been rated at about 60 per cent by modern 
standards. But its massive stairways, broad corridors and towers, 
while not adding to its functionality, were part of its uniqueness. 
Turrets and battlements dominated the top lines of the structure. 
The foundation was of white limestone, which was also used for 
decorative flourishes in window schemes. Exterior walls were of 
red brick, most of them made from clay found in an excavation 
west of Alva. Interior structural material was mostly wood. 

The base of the building measured 157x122 feet. The central 
section stood three stories high, not counting a basement. Each of 
two wings was two stories. The first floor contained several 
classrooms but was dominated by a large assembly hall, measur- 
ing 85x70 feet and having an arched ceiling 25 feet high. The 
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library, with a large colonial fireplace and decorated in three 
shades of blue, also was there. The president had a three-room 
suite of offices in one corner. The second floor was given mostly 
to science classrooms and laboratories. On the third floor were 
halls used by two literary societies. A contemporary account 
described the elegance of the structure: 


Words can give but a partial description of the building, which is 
destined in time to become the pride of Oklahoma. The main entrance 
is closed by four solid and massive oak doors, whose upper halves are 
heavy plate glass. Upon entering the solid stone vestibule, one is 
face-to-face with the grand oak stairway. The two great newel posts, 24 
inches in diameter, are as tall as a man. Upon each of these newel posts 
is mounted a bronze statue, two-thirds life size, holding candelabra in 
the upstretched hand. There are three other grand stairways whose 
massive newels are surmounted by statues, each holding a brass light. 


Other classical statuary was displayed in various parts of the 
building. Diana and Apollo stood in corners of the assembly hall, 
where also were displayed life-size busts of Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Lincoln, Horace Mann, Shakespeare and Dante. Angelo’s “Moses 
Reading the Law” and the “Winged Victory” also were there, half 
life-size. Professor Davis said the building was furnished “like the 


Some of the elegant features of the school’s first building are shown in this 
view of the main corridor on the second floor. 
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palace of a king.” Ament said in later years that he had spent 
$35,000 on furnishings but forgot the source of the funds. 

While students experienced some luxurious surroundings, 
they did not enjoy some of the conveniences those in later years 
would take for granted. Drinking water was obtained by catching 
rain water from the roof and storing it in 500-barrel tanks in the 
attics. Water was piped through pasteur filters to five drinking 
stations. A 14x20 outhouse provided outdoor toilets until about 
1906 when a sewer system was installed. Originally, lighting was 
from gas jets. The institution had its own gas plant in a separate 
building to furnish light for offices, the library, laboratories, as- 
sembly rooms and halls. The structure was steam-heated, with a 
fan system distributing heat and ventilation throughout the entire 
building. 

The cost of the structure finally reached the $100,000 vicinity, 
and Ament contended that its value was twice that, considering 
that workers were on the job from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. and “owing to 
the enthusiasm of the people, Mr. Volk and I were able to secure 
our help at such wages as helped us greatly.” 

The Castle on the Hill became more than just a landmark. It 
was a visable symbol of education and of the importance the 
people of the area attached to learning. Those who attended 
classes there developed an emotional attachment to the structure. 


The president's office was regarded as plush, with its fireplace, carpeting 
and classical furnishings. 
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Maud Drake Bingham expressed the sentiments of many when 
she said, “We thought it was the last word in beauty—which it 
was. We had a kind of a worshipful attitude toward it. I mean it 
was the most beautiful thing we had ever seen. We were proud!” 

As work on the building got under way in 1898, classes 
continued in rented quarters. In addition to the Congregational 
Church utilized in the first year, facilities at the Baptist Church 
were acquired for the school’s second year, to be used primarily 
for teacher training. Ament had been re-employed in April 1898 
at a salary of $2,400. His first two teachers were retained, each to 
receive a salary of $900. And to the original staff a new instructor 
was added. He was J. Everett Smith, high school principal in 
Albuquerque, whose teaching field was mathematics and the 
natural sciences. His pay was set at $1,200. The employing of 
others awaited the completion of the new building. 

In reporting these developments, a newspaper expressed the 
regard in which Ament had come to be held by saying, “Dr. Ament 
has become especially dear to our people, and his departure from 
our midst would be looked upon as a serious calamity.” 

In its second year, the new normal school enrolled 211 stu- 
dents, a 27 percent increase over the year before. Even with the 
addition of Baptist Church facilities, space for classes was still 
limited, and 73 applicants were turned away for lack of room. 
Most of the students enrolled were from the farms and ranches of 
the area. Their average age was 18 years, 8 months. The “Report 
of the Governor of Oklahoma” lauded the character of the stu- 
dents, saying, “They have been almost without exception of a high 
order of intelligence, and they have carried into their work un- 
usual earnestness.” 

The same publication cited the purpose of the school as “the 
preparation of teachers for the schools of Oklahoma” and added, 
“All its energies are centered in this. Its proudest aspiration is to 
make its diplomas mean that the bearer is a competent and safe 
teacher of the young.” 

With work on the new building well advanced in February 
1899, members of the fifth legislative assembly and Governor 
Barnes were among 105 in a junketing party visiting Alva to 
inspect the construction’s progress. Alva residents hoped the visit 
would encourage an appropriation of territorial funds to make a 
payment on the building and provide for subsequent payments. 
When the train carrying the visitors arrived, carriages and buggies 
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were waiting to transport them to the building site. A stop was 
made at the churches where classes were being held so the visitors 
could observe the number and character of the students. After- 
ward, the nearly completed Normal building was inspected, and 
a supper for 150 persons was served in its assembly hall. Governor 
Barnes and Ament were among several who spoke. 

Some 25 newspapermen were among the visitors, and many 
of them went home to publish flattering articles praising the 
school and Ament. Typical of these, one said, “The Territorial 
Board of Education were exceedingly fortunate when they se- 
cured the services of that erudite, energetic, painstaking and 
far-seeing president, in the person of Dr. James E. Ament of the 
Alva Normal, for it is to him chiefly, the territory is indebted for 
the magnificent college building now nearly completed at or near 
the city of Alva. .. . This edifice, now practically completed, 
challenges the admiration of the whole country, an ornament any 
older state would be proud of, an advertisement superior to any 
that could be imagined. That President Ament is rapidly forging 
to the fore in educational work, none dare gainsay, that he does 
not have to be apologized for, is but to meet and exchange thought 
with this bright genial little man.” 

The new building was completed and the keys turned over by 
the contractor to the Board of Education on April 5, 1899. The work 
had taken just a few days more than one year. It was estimated 
that 12,000 persons had visited the project during construction 
and at its completion. 

Students and faculty looked excitedly toward occupying the 
new building for classes beginning September 11, 1899. An appro- 
priation of $10,000 had been made to the school for furnishings 
and equipment, and a complete faculty of 10 had been employed, 
along witha secretary for the president. Of the faculty, it was said, 
“Nearly all of the teachers are specialists; some of them eminent 
in their line of work. They embrace various religious beliefs and 
sustain various political relations, thus illustrating the purpose of 
the management to make the school entirely acceptable to all the 
people.” 

Ament had been re-employed as president and as professor 
of pedagogy, psychology and ethics. Others on the faculty in 1899 
and their teaching fields were Guy M. Lisk, physics, chemistry and 
mathematics; J. Everett Smith, biological science and mathemat- 
ics; O. G. Palmer, civics, history and geography; Albert A. Snow- 
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den, ancient and modern languages; John Davis, grammar, rheto- 
ric and literature; Frederick Abbott, vocal music and elocution; 
Nellie Flowers Hickey, piano, mandolin, banjo and guitar; Poppy 
Hostetter Brunner, drawing and art, and Mary DeLisle, principal 
of the preparatory school. Flaude E. Hullet was the president's 
secretary. 

Ament's prediction that 350 to 400 students would be enrolled 
in 1899 proved to be conservative. The total reached 413, making 
enrollment at the Northwestern Normal School the largest of any 
school of higher education in the territory. In comparison, Okla- 
homa Agricultural & Mechanical College had 367; the Territorial 
Normal School in Edmond, 322; the University of Oklahoma, 295, 
and Langston University, 187. 

With the move into the new building and the growth of the 
faculty, extra-curricular activities began to be developed on a 
broad scale. The young men in the school had formed an athletic 
association in 1898 and fielded a football team that recorded little 
success. In 1899, however, a new association was formed. Profes- 
sor Davis, along with his grammar and literature classes, was 
named director of the sports program. Other members of the 
faculty were assigned to manage different teams. Professor Snow- 
den, who taught ancient and modern languages and directed the 
school chorus, was in charge of the baseball team. Professor Smith, 
a science and math teacher, managed the football team. 

The 1898 squad had to solicit funds to buy a football, but the 
‘99 team got better support. Businessman J. D. Share kicked that 
off by presenting the players with a football. Finding they needed 
another, John Monfort provided them with a second. President 
Ament jokingly promised to frame and hang in his office a picture 
of the first football player killed. The team was not scored on in 
that year’s games. 

At the end of the season, President Ament felt it necessary to 
defend the team against “an uncomplementary allusion” in a 
Wichita Eagle article that “implied that our team was composed of 
toughs and ungentlemenly characters.” Ament declared, “The 
rules of our team are very strict. No one is allowed to be a member 
who does not carry his studies. Profane or indecent language of 
any sort is not permitted among the members. I have yet to hear 
a remark from, or see an action on the part of, our boys that I 
should feel called upon to disapprove. In fact, they are as clean 
and gentlemanly a team as ever lined up on a western gridiron.” 
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The baseball team in 1899-1900 was also successful, it being 
reported that the “N.T.N. succeeded in landing 20 of 21 games 
played.” In still other sports activity, the school was represented 
in an annual athletic contest in Guthrie, winning the 100-yard foot 
race and the one-mile bicycle race and coming in second in a 
number of other events. 

In the first program to be presented for the public in the 
school’s assembly hall on October 15, 1899, a chorus directed by 
Professor Snowden sang “O, Who Will O’er the Downs So Free.” 
By one report, there were 50 voices, by another, only 10. The 
program, however, was dominated by individual performances 
by faculty members. Professor Palmer, a geography and history 
teacher, had at that time begun to organize a brass band of some 
30 members. It was soon outfitted with uniforms purchased by 
Alva business people. 

Two literary societies formed in November 1899 became sig- 
nificant to the cultural and social lives of students and to their 
competitive spirit. In a mass meeting of the students, Orient and 
Occident were chosen as the names of the new organizations. The 
names of the total student body were alphabetized and numbered. 
Those with odd numbers were to be members of one group and 
even numbers members of the other. A drawing determined 
which group got which name, and the odd numbers became 
Orients and the even numbers, Occidents. Much of the space on 
the third floor of the new building was given to those organiza- 
tions. The east section of a 52x85-foot hall was assigned to the 
Orient Society, the west section to the Occident Society. The two 
areas could be combined into one larger hall for programs and 
other meetings. 

The two societies alternated in presenting assembly programs, 
the first one by the Occidents on November 19, 1899. It consisted 
primarily of musical numbers, recitations and tableaux and cre- 
ated the formula for subsequent programs. However, much of the 
societies’ work was focused on an annual competition between 
them. This consisted of musical and dramatic numbers, as well as 
debates, and were judged by then-prominent educators in the 
territory. The two societies also competed in athletics. They con- 
tinued to function many years into the early history of the school, 
a strong sense of competition always existing between them. 

President Ament was obviously proud of the student body 
and, in a report in December 1899 to the normal school board, 
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listed four principal characteristics of the students: “(1) self-reli- 
ance, (2) willingness to take on the forms of institutional life, (3) 
good will toward the school, (4) susceptibility to culture.” He 
illustrated his points with the following example: 


It is a very general custom for students to commit serious depre- 
dations, such as the upsetting of outbuildings and the destruction of 
property, in college towns the night of Halloween. On the day preced- 
ing, I requested our students not tomar our good name by acts of foolish 
and wanton destruction. As a result, Alva was free from molestation of 
any sort entirely. 


Residents of Alva opened their homes to provide room and 
board for students attending Northwestern in its early days. The 
cost was from $2.50 to $3 a week, plus 25 to 75 cents extra for heat 
in colder months. Such arrangements, however, were not totally 
adequate, and in 1899 a group of businessmen pooled resources 
and built a “Young Ladies Hall” at a cost of $7,000. It was furnace- 
heated and provided a sitting room and furnished bedrooms for 
a total of 60 students, beginning in the winter term that started on 
January 15, 1900. With “good board,” the cost of living in the dorm 
was $2.75 a week. Dorm residents were told that their total ex- 
penses, including laundry, books and incidentals, would be be- 
tween $102 and $155 for a year. 

With the school in full operation in its new building, the time 
was deemed appropriate to dedicate the structure. Ceremonies 
were scheduled March 9, 1900. Governor and Mrs. Barnes and 
other state officials accepted invitations to attend. When they 
arrived by train on March 8, they were met by the school’s entire 
student body of some 370 young men and women and the faculty. 
The group had paraded to the train station, carrying U.S. flags and 
led by the school’s 30-member band. New red and black band 
uniforms had arrived in time for the occasion. The governor and 
his party were escorted by the band, mounted horsemen and the 
student body to the new dormitory, then to the school, where they 
were entertained by the literary societies and faculty members. 
Five hundred persons attended a reception afterward, then the 
visitors dined at a banquet hosted by the Alva Commercial Club 
at the dormitory. Several local citizens and the governor spoke. 

The next morning the visitors were welcomed to chapel exer- 
cises at the school, the students rising to sing “All Hail Our 
Governor,” a song written especially for the occasion by Professor 
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Snowden. They also sang “Hurrah for the N.T.N,” written by 
Snowden as the college song. The visitors then inspected the 
building and saw some classes in progress before another assem- 
bly. There President Ament recounted the history, construction 
and growth of the school. Graphically and emotionally, he de- 
scribed the numerous obstacles encountered and how they even- 
tually were overcome with the assistance of Governor Barnes, to 
whom he rendered a glowing tribute. He then directed attention 
to the east wall of the Assembly Hall, where a canopy of the school 
colors of red and black was drawn aside to reveal a portrait of 
Barnes. Created by Poppy Hostetter Brunner, instructor in art and 
drawing at Northwestern, from a photograph of the governor, the 
portrait was intended to occupy a place of honor “for all time to 
come” in the Assembly Hall, Ament declared. Barnes was com- 
pletely surprised. The presentation “took him off his feet and 
brought the moisture to his eyes.” His response, “entirely extem- 
pore, was full of feeling and real eloquence.” 

When the governor and his party left by train in the afternoon, 
a crowd said to number 3,000 saw them off. As the train pulled 
out, “the 377 students showed their good will and appreciation 
by giving vent to frequent repetitions of the school yell.” 

It was in that time period that an area newspaper publisher 
thought it appropriate to print the following comments on the 
school’s president: 


Mr. Ament is thirty-seven years of age and is probably the young- 
est president of a state normal school in the United States. While he is 
quick and of a somewhat nervous temperament, he is noted for the tight 
reign of self-control he holds. He is remarkably free from the earmarks 
of the pedagogue and often says that he has never known a stranger to 
be able to guess his calling. He is a great scholar and a constant student 
but without pedantry. 


Prof. Smith, one of the professors who has known Mr. Ament for 
years, says, “If were asked to state his chief characteristics in one word, 
that would be ‘efficiency,’ for I have never known another man able to 
do as many things and do them well. There is no detail of the manage- 
ment of the institution that escapes his attention. Not long ago, I found 
him in the boiler room covered with soot and sweat, doing the firing. 
He said he wanted to see for himself how hard it was to keep up steam 
with that new smokestack. 


“If the engine gets out of order, the janitor comes for him at once. 
In fact, though some of us are older than he, none of us makes a move 
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without first consulting him, and I think we would do just the same if 
he were not president, for there is hardly a business move made in town 
that he is not first consulted. On the other hand, he takes up no 
important matter without first consulting with the faculty, and often 
times matters pertaining to the internal management of the school are 
laid before a committee of some of the business men and their advice 
acted upon. 


“Another of the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Ament patent 
to all who have ever known him as a teacher is the remarkable hold he 
secures upon his pupils. His influence over them is supreme. I would 
not attempt to analyze this power, but I know by some years of 
experience that nothing can shake the faith his pupils always repose in 
him.” 


President Ament, in addition to his heavy duties at the school, 
won widespread repute as a lecturer. In April of 1900 he accom- 
panied the school’s baseball players to Wichita, they to compete 
against Friends University and he to give a lecture to faculty and 
students at the same institution. The baseball team won, and 
Ament’s lecture was also a success. 

He spoke on “The Second Renaissance,” which he identified 
as the movement toward universal education, beginning in the 
early part of the 19th century. The Wichita Eagle quoted Ament as 
follows: 


In less than one hundred years the public school has encompassed 
the earth, and this has caused a new profession—the trained teacher. 
Universal freedom is a name and is now about to become a reality. 
Public schools are our star of hope. . . . Invention is the great power of 
the world—a giant who is to lift the burden of poor, over-worked 
manhood. It means that a time is coming when man may loosen his 
stiffened hands from the plow and raise them to God in prayer of 
thanksgiving; it means that a time is coming when man may turn to 
literature and learning. To meet the demands of this renaissance, we 
must have trained teachers, for in the children lie the hope of the future 
nation. 


Ament had given the same lecture in Woodward, and a news- 
paper there was lavish in lauding his speaking ability. It said, “He 
certainly is the ablest man upon the lecture platform in Oklahoma. 
His deep reading gives him data; his diction is clear, elegant and 
forcible. In the words of Dequincey, ‘His diction blazes up in a 
sudden explosure of prophetic grandeur.’ The unity of his dis- 
course was perfect. . .. Every town in Oklahoma should have the 
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benefit of this masterpiece and the result would be the overthrow 
of all opposition to universal education.” 

After Ament had delivered a lecture on “The End of the 
World” at the Methodist Church in Enid, a reviewer said, “He 
treated the subject—the world—from a scientific standpoint, logi- 
cally and charmingly. He began with the world mist; traced the 
conflict between fire and water in the world formation. From the 
present he moved on to the future and pictured the death of the 
world, of nature, of mankind. Cold will conquer. Then by a 
magnificent burst, he traced the new creation, a new universe. 
Man indeed had climbed Heaven's battlements and watched 
Deity at work! . . . By scientific analogy he proved Life as immortal 
as Matter. Man undergoes change, but Life persists, and will, 
forever. He logically led up to Jesus as The Life who came to give 
Life.’ For a full hour did President Ament hold his great audience 
entranced. All pronounced it a masterpiece of logic and oratory.” 
Among others who heard that lecture were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Alva and the Congregational Church in 
Guthrie. 

Ament’s religious leanings were made obvious in sermons he 
delivered from different pulpits in the Alva area. Both his popu- 
larity and influence are reflected in an announcement in the 
October 31, 1901, issue of the Alva Review, which reported that the 
president “has consented to repeat his great sermon on the text, 
‘The Fool Has Said In His Heart, There Is No God,’ and will 
accordingly fill the Methodist pulpit next Sunday evening.” The 
next issue said of that service, “The church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. The college faculty and students were out in 
force. The churches were well represented and many who were 
not church goers were present.” 

A landmark in the early history of Northwestern was reached 
in the spring of 1900, when the first graduating class of four 
women and two men was produced. Making up the group were 
Augustus Grant Vinson, Maude Urena Green, Fannie Van Cleve 
Morris, Mary Edith Rudolph, Jesse Raymond Langley and Bar- 
bara Elizabeth Karr. President Ament delivered the baccalaureate 
address on Sunday morning, June 24. The two literary societies 
gave ajoint “commencement program” on the following Tuesday, 
then graduation exercises proper were Thursday evening, June 
28. Each of the six graduates gave an oration, then they received 
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their diplomas and “the first fruit of the Northwestern (was) given 
to the territory.” 

The graduates had completed sub-normal work, then one of 
the major curricula: Latin, English-scientific or modern language. 
They were qualified to teach in any public school for a period of 
five years. All six immediately assumed school jobs. Karr and 
Rudolph were both employed as elementary teachers by the Alva 
schools. Morris taught in District 111 three miles west of Alva. 
Vinson became principal of the high school in Enid. Green was 
hired to teach the seventh grade in Enid, and Langley became a 
teacher in District 34 near Kiowa, Kansas. 

In its third year, 1899-1900, Northwestern’s enrollment 
growth called for an increase in the instructional staff, and four 
new professors were added in preparation for the new term 
starting in September 1900. This brought the total faculty to 14, 


Six persons 
were in the first 
graduating class 

in 1900. The 
women are 
Edith Rudolph, 
Maude Green, 
Fannie Morris 
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Karr. The men 
are Augustus 

Vinson and 

Jesse Langley. 
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not counting President Ament, who would be in his fourth year 
as head of the institution. 

The ensuing year—1900-1901—appears to have been one in 
which the school became roundly developed academically and in 
extra-curricular activities—and one in which the high character of 
the school and its students became more firmly established. It still 
was able to boast of being “the largest institution of learning in 
Oklahoma” with an enrollment in its fourth year of 551. The 
Orient and Occident literary societies were increasingly active. An 
all-male Parliamentary Debating Club was formed and twice 
issued challenges—neither accepted—to a sister organization at 
the Territorial Normal School in Edmond. Thirteen young women 
were members of Beta chapter of Pi Kappa Sigma sorority when 
it was chartered in January 1900. Musical programs and lectures 
were common. The faculty had begun to gain recognition, a 
prominent educator from the “east side” having observed after an 
Oklahoma Teachers Association meeting in Guthrie that the two 
best papers read there were presented by ladies from the North- 
western Territorial Normal faculty. 

A new athletic park with a field, stands and building was 
begun in the fall of 1900 and completed at a cost of $1,600. A fence 
enclosed an area measuring 400x300 feet and lying south of the 
college building. Covered stands provided seating for 500 per- 
sons. The athletic building, 40x30 feet, consisted of two rooms and 
three lockers. One of the rooms was turned over to women bas- 
ketball players. The other was used for athletic meetings, “general 
gymnasium work” and band practice. 

The athletic field was a project of the Athletic Association, 
which apparently was still in debt for the work in the spring of 
1901. Faculty members organized a concert in which they per- 
formed in various vocal and instrumental music performances to 
help pay arena costs. Reserved seat tickets were sold for 25 cents. 

A company of the Oklahoma National Guard also was head- 
quartered in the athletic building. The First Platoon of Company 
“1,” First Regiment of the Oklahoma National Guard had been 
organized in the basement of the Normal School in February 1900. 
It was under the command of O. G. Palmer, instructor in mathe- 
matics, who in 1901 was given a Regular Army commission and 
sent to Havana, Cuba. The Second Platoon, organized in Wood- 
ward, was transferred to Alva in 1902, although a Hospital Corps 
and a Signal Corps were left in Woodward but under command 
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of the company in Alva. Many of those in the company at that time 
apparently were Normal School students, who were encouraged 
to join “to gain a military training that will always be a benefit.” 
The First Regimental Band, also made up principally of North- 
western students and directed by the school music department, 
was a popular group at various functions, in concerts and at 
annual summer camps of the state military organization. 

The football team in the fall of 1900 won five of eight games. 
The baseball team that year recorded 14 wins, five losses and three 
ties, the best record of any college team in the southwest. Oppo- 
nents in that era normally included some of the area high schools, 
as well as other colleges. None of the losses were to other college 
teams. Women basketball games were mostly between teams 
within the school but apparently were followed with considerable 
interest from both students and the public. 

A monthly journal, The N.T.N., was founded in February 1901 
as a student publication. With Bert Langley as editor-in-chief, it 
declared itself the official organ of of the institution, devoted to 
the interests of Northwestern Territorial Normal. It was to be 
“nonsectarian and nonpartisan.” 

An editorial in its first issue lauded the record of the Class of 
1900, each grad being “actively engaged in the profession of 
teaching.” This was seen as “an indication of the sincerity of 
purpose with which students attend this institution.” On the other 
hand, the same issue also humorously observed: 


The class of 1900, or ‘00, has been called the class of naughty- 
naught, and its members, therefore, naughty-naughts. If these young 
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people should come to naught, there need be naught of surprise, for the 
fault would be naught of their own. But their hope may lie in the truth 
of the maxim that there is naught in a name, in this case doubly true. 
The class of 1901 will also start out under an inauspicious name, as they 
will be known as the class of naughty-ones. . . . 


A complaint that was to be echoed down through ensuing 
years was sounded in 1901, that of inequitable funding for North- 
western. The Fifth Territorial Legislature had appropriated equal 
amounts for the normal school in Edmond, the university in 
Norman and Northwestern, “notwithstanding the fact that (the 
other schools) had fine libraries composed of several thousand 
volumes, and all necessary furniture and apparatus, while the 
Northwestern had one dictionary, 80 students’ desks and two 
teachers’ desks—in other words, nothing.” 

Criticism from the legislative appropriation committee that 
Northwestern had spent excessive amounts of money on statuary 
for its new building was rebutted with the assertion that the art 
pieces served a double purpose, ornamental and useful—dis- 
played openly for the pleasure of all personnel and, at the same 
time, serving the needs of art students as models for advanced 
students. 

The agricultural nature of the area and its effect on the school 
was expressed in early 1901 with the observation that many 
students who had attended during the two previous terms would 
be compelled to leave in the spring because “a majority of our 
students are from farms and must help at home during the spring 
months.” Some students obtained teaching jobs in rural schools 
before completing their own work in the Normal, sometimes to 
help with family financial needs or to provide for their own 
requirements. 

Alva Bloss, a 1903 graduate commenting in later years on his 
experiences at Northwestern during this period, said, “Nobody 
had much money. Everybody seemed to be making his own way. 
A number of the boys worked the surrounding territory and 
neighboring towns taking subscriptions for magazines and selling 
stereoptical views, encyclopedias or what have you.” Bloss him- 
self worked for a well driller and noted that all the farms needed 
water, so that type of business was plentiful. 

In April 1901 The N.T.N. noted that a large number of students 
in Stillwater had “rebelled against the judgment of the faculty in 
suspending some of their fellows.” This gave rise to commentary 
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that revealed aspects of the character of the Northwestern student 
body and its near-worshipful regard for President Ament. The 
editorial observed: 


The N.T.N. has been singularly free from disturbances of this kind, 
and it should be the firm resolve of every student to keep it so. Not a 
single case of insubordination has ever occurred in our school. But few 
cases of discipline have been necessary here, and these have been ina 
minor nature. . . . It is the aim of the president not to have us governed 
from without but from within; he wants us to be as well governed when 
we leave the school as we are now. When we see the ugly results of 
misconduct, how forcibly do his many lectures on ethics come back to 
us. It is very possible for the president to err in his judgement, but an 
N.T.N. student can think of darkness and the sun as one as easily as 
they can think of an unjust decision from the president; so if he errs, 
there will be no insubordination. And besides, what N. T. N. student 
does not know how quickly he will be disarmed if he should approach 
Mr. Ament in this spirit, by the president's quiet, effectual, but never- 
to-be-forgotten plea—“If I have done wrong, I am ready now to be 
forgiven,” animpenetrable shield that he says was handed down tohim 
by his patron saint in pedagogy. 


In a subsequent issue, the same publication observed, “In his 
daily or semi-weekly talks to the students, our President makes 
them feel that upon their individual actions depend the honor, 
dignity and success of our school. The result of these talks is 
marvelous. The students have implicit faith in our President, and 
his wish needs only to be expressed to be obeyed.” 

Alva citizens who in 1898 had signed a bond guaranteeing that 
the cost of the normal building would be paid were finally re- 
leased from that obligation in early 1901, when the territorial 
legislature enacted measures authorizing payment of the debt by 
the territory and calling for a levy of taxes for that purpose. The 
legislation provided that warrants totaling $96,406.19 be issued by 
Terroritorial Auditor L. W. Baxter to the contractor, John Volk & 
Co. of Rock Island, Ill. Certificates of indebtedness bearing 6 per 
cent interest had been issued as the work progressed. The princi- 
pal amounted to $83,894.79. Accrued interest was $12,511.40. 

This legislation was one of the final measures enacted in the 
administration of Governor Barnes. While the governor had fre- 
quently demonstrated his friendship toward Ament and the nor- 
mal school, his opponents in other parts of the state had used his 
support of the institution as an argument against him. It was 
considered a factor in his fall from political power. 
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Of the years while territorial action on the building indebted- 
ness was being sought and awaited, an Alva newspaper said, “It 
seemed that the whole world was against us and that the Alva 
Normal was to be shouldered on the citizens of Alva with all its 
indebtedness. . . . But now it is done and the institution is free and 
independent and stands as the best and greatest college in the 
territory of Oklahoma. Alva has not felt so happy since the initial 
passage of the law giving us this insititution.” A. T. Sniggs, Woods 
County representative, and G. H. Coulson, District 10 councilman, 
were credited with pushing the measure through the two houses 
of the legislature. 

In June 1901 the second graduating class, consisting of 10 
individuals, was presented with diplomas from Northwestern. At 
baccalaureate exercises, President Ament spoke, giving “earnest 
counsel and good, wholesome advice.” Regent A. J. Ross awarded 
the diplomas, after which Ament again gave an address, “full of 
feeling and fatherly counsel.” It also was a defense of academic 
freedom and intellectual pursuits, as he declared: 


To restrict the college professor . .. would render him servile and 
an unfit example for growing manhood. Education itself means free- 
dom in its deepest and broadest possible sense. True education cannot 
be fostered by a teacher unduly restricted in the freedom of thought 
and expression. It is the ultimate function of the school to cause men to 
know the truth which shall make them free. The school cannot be 
simply the repository of tradition and faith. I know not when, but the 
time is surely coming when the world will seek the richest, ripest and 
fullest lives to be imitated by the young; these shall be the teachers of 
men who, looking farther than the immediate generation, realize that 
the teachers of today make the society of tomorrow; and society will 
exercise greater care than now in training and forming these men— 
these teachers whose duty in turn it will be to form society. This one 
great truth the world shall see, and this one great truth shall make the 
world free. We must insist upon fetterless brains as well as chainless 
bodies. 


What is believed to be the first catalog printed by the school 
was issued in 1901 ahead of the 1901-02 term. Information pro- 
vided to prospective students included an estimate of expenses 
for a year: $102 to $155, which covered room and board, laundry, 
books and other supplies. The school year of 40 weeks was di- 
vided into three terms. While students were permitted to enroll 
at any time in a term, they were advised to “let no avoidable 
hindrance prevent” their entering at the beginning of a term. 
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Many of those who entered when the term was well along, it was 
explained, “fail to carry their studies and leave the school thor- 
oughly discouraged.” 

The catalog assured prospective students, “The climate in this 
section is good and the healthfulness is phenomenal. Our students 
hardly know what sickness is, and at no time has the progress of 
the school been molested by an epidemic.” 

Tuition was still free to residents of Oklahoma and Indian 
territories if they declared that their purpose in attending the 
school was to prepare for teaching in the public school of Okla- 
homa. Other students paid an incidental fee of one dollar a term. 

The various courses were listed by departments, which in- 
cluded “mental science and didactics” (education and psychol- 
ogy), mathematics, English, geography and geology, history, 
physical science, natural science, Latin and modern language, 
instrumental music, expression, and drawing. A limited number 
of students were permitted to study shorthand and typewriting, 
but those studies were not part of the school curriculum and cost 
students $3 a month. 

The 1901-02 school year opened on the same optimistic note 
that had prevailed from the beginning. Eight new faculty mem- 
bers were added, “almost as many as composed the faculty three 
years ago,” a newspaper item observed. A newspaper column 
entitled “Normal Notes” appearing in September 1901 foresaw 
growing needs for the institution, saying, “Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Normal building is one of the finest and most capa- 
cious in the middle west, it probably will be necessary soon to 
erect another structure at Alva to accommodate the increasing 
throng of students which flock to this attractive seat of learning. 
The past development of the Normal seems well nigh incredible. 
Its future transcends prediction.” 

Other developments in this period: A fad among male stu- 
dents was wearing broad-rimmed straw hats... . Fishing ina pond 
north of town was a popular pastime for some students. . . . A 
writer in the student journal wondered “if students would not 
enjoy school more if some of the girls would cut those bothersome 
trains from their dresses.” . . . The governor's brother, John K. 
Jenkins, was among new members of the faculty in the fall of 1901. 
... Seniors were required to write and deliver three essays during 
the year. .. . The library was “gradually filling up with books in 
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the fall of 1901.” . . . As Christmas approached, a number of 
students were “helping our merchants handle holiday trade.” 

The Board of Regents for the normal schools on April 1, 1901, 
re-elected President Ament and all of the other members of the 
Northwestern faculty. Guy M. Lisk, who was to become one of the 
most popular and venerable members of the faculty, was elected 
to fill a new office of vice-president. However, ina July 11 meeting, 
the board passed a resolution to reconsider those actions. While 
the previous decisions were simply reaffirmed, it soon became 
apparent that a shift in the political winds was taking place, 
threatening Ament’s future with Northwestern. 

Barnes had been replaced as governor by William M. Jenkins, 
who was removed from office after only a few months. During his 
short tenure, however, he demonstrated obvious support for 
Ament. Ex-Senator Marum of Woodward, whoa few years earlier 
had been a key figure in winning approval of the normal build- 
ing’s construction, had become a member of the Board of Regents 
for Normal Schools. In an apparent change of allegiance, he 
involved himself in the developing dispute at Northwestern, 
calling for Ament’s removal. Instead, Governor Jenkins asked for 
Marum’s resignation from the board, saying, “In view of the fact 
that there was some friction in the management of the normal 
schools, I have deemed it necessary to make some changes in the 
personnel of the board.” 

Marum resigned as requested but ina letter to Jenkins said, “I 
sincerely hope that . . . sectarianism and politics will be excluded 
from our educational institutions, and that the teachers who have 
exercised the rights of American citizens in their appeal to the 
board, instead of being slaves to the whim of one man, will not be 
sacrificed to please any person.” 

The board apparently had been drawn into the controversy 
through the personal bitterness of certain faculty members who 
had been disciplined or dismissed by Ament. One such matter 
involved Albert Snowden, no longer on the faculty, who said 
Ament had accused him of mishandling funds of the athletic 
association. Ament conceded the accusation but contended that 
he had proved his charge to the satisfaction of the regents. 

The Woodward Bulletin, owned by J. M. DeLisle, published 
criticisms of Ament, but the Alva Courier quickly responded, 
alleging the attacks were prompted by the fact that DeLisle’s wife 
Mary, one of the original faculty members, had not been rehired 
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in 1901 and that the publisher himself had hoped to get a job with 
the school. 

As the battle heated, one newspaper charged that a book 
company representative had offered County Attorney C. H. 
Mauntel $200 to obtain a grand jury indictment against Ament 
and $500 if he succeeded in having the president removed from 
office. 

By the fall of 1901, rumors of discord and controversy were 
rampant, fanned by the press in distant parts of the state. Ament 
lost his support from the governor's office when Jenkins was 
removed and replaced by the less-than-friendly T. B. Ferguson. 
Most of the area publishers defended the school and Ament 
loyally and were highly critical of the governor and the regents 
for not personally investigating the situation or sending a team 
from their staffs to do so. 

Incidents that normally would occur without notice in the 
day-by-day operation of such an institution as Northwestern were 
construed by persistent enemies of the school as indications of 
misdeeds and malfeasance on the part of Ament and his staff and 
supporters. The territorial auditor’s office was drawn into the 
dispute to look into one such matter, which involved the cashing 
of two territorial warrants to S. B. Share and Bros. to pay twice for 
some furniture purchased for the model school room at North- 
western. 

A letter from the store owners to Frank M. Thompson, the 
territorial treasurer, explained the error. The amount involved 
was $175.35. The account was rendered for payment originally in 
January 1900, was allowed by the Board of Education, and a 
warrant was issued. Ament sold the warrant and delivered the 
proceeds to Share. The letter to the treasurer then said, “It appears 
by the records that on July 1, 1902, without our knowledge, the 
original bill for furniture dated January 1, 1901, for $175.35 was 
again before the Board of Education and was again allowed.” A 
warrant was issued and duly sold, and Ament delivered a check 
for the proceeds, believing that the account had not been paid 
previously. Upon discovering the error, Share sent a check for 
$177.98 to the treasurer, covering the amount of the overpayment 
and interest, along with further explanation: 


We have investigated the matter fully and find that through some 
error, for which we are in no way responsible, two warrants have been 
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issued to us on the account we rendered January 2 for $175.35. We do 
not know who is responsible for this error, but certainly no one tried to 
profit by it as the money for both warrants was returned to us in full. 
President Ament needs no defense from us, but as an effort has been 
made to throw the blame for this error on him, we desire to say that Mr. 
Ament has taken every account we have had against the territory to the 
meetings of the Board of Education and has been at all times authorized 
by us to receipt for and sell the warrant. He has sold every warrant 
issued by the Territorial Auditor in our favor and has returned to us 
every dollar of the proceeds and has not received or asked directly or 
indirectly any pay for his services or any benefits from any account that 
we have ever rendered against the Territory of Oklahoma. ... 


Another criticism aimed at Ament involved the letting of a 
contract to repair and refit some of the rooms in the Normal 
building without prior approval of the Board of Regents. One 
published response said, “If there is anything wrong or unlawful 
about letting this contract, place the blame on the board where it 
belongs,” and quoted the Alva Review as follows: 


The editor of the Alva Review (A. J. Ross) isa member of the Normal 
Board and it was upon the receipt of a telegram from him to the effect 
that the board had appropriated $1,000 for improvements, that Presi- 
dent Ament let the contract, because the time was so short before the 
opening of the school it was feared the work could not be completed in 
time. His act was afterwards approved by the entire committee, and he 
will hardly be “called on the carpet!” 


But the clamor did not subside. By the time winter set in late 
in 1901, whether Ament would remain as president had become 
a full-blown issue. Alva residents began a diligent effort to retain 
him in the office, and students joined unanimously in his defense. 
The school presented Ament with “fine gold-headed cane” for a 
Christmas present, and a report of the incident said the gift 
“proves that whatever may be the attitude of the outside world, 
the people in a position to know him are always loyal.” 

Following published reports that the Board of Regents had 
decided to make some important changes in the faculty of the 
Northwestern Normal School at its January meeting, a committee 
of Alva citizens visited Governor Ferguson in December. The 
committee was informed by the governor that a majority of the 
board at an informal meeting had decided that it would be best to 
remove Ament because of charges then on file in the auditor’s 
office. The committee insisted that the governor and the board 
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grant a fair and full investigation of the charges against Ament 
before final action was taken. Ferguson promised to advise the 
board against hasty action and that Ament should be given a 
chance to be heard. He added, however, that he would not inter- 
fere in any decision the board might make. The Alva committee 
also visited the territorial auditor, L.W. Baxter, and discussed the 
issues with him. The Alva Review, commenting on the visits, said: 


The committee came away convinced that the governor and the 
board of education will not imperil the success of one of the best, if not 
the best, territorial school by removing Mr. Ament from the presidency 
because of the clamor of enemies of the school. ... The people of Alva 
who know Mr. Ament best believe that the success of the institution is 
in a great measure due to his splendid executive ability and manage- 
ment. It is a fact that A. J. Ross, who resides in Alva, is the only member 
of the board who has ever visited the Northwestern School and seen its 
work. Mr. Ament, the faculty, the students and citizens of northwestern 
Oklahoma demand a complete and searching examination and if such 
is granted we do not fear the result. 


Ament himself asked that the Board of Regents for Normal 
Schools hold a public hearing to air any charges against him or 
any member of the faculty, but such a hearing was never held. 
Charges against Ament reached the Washington office of the 
Secretary of Interior, from where it was demanded that an inves- 
tigation be conducted to clear up the situation or that Ament be 
removed. It was reported that his failure to remove Ament from 
office had been a factor in Governor Jenkins’s ouster and that 
Ferguson had been named in the expectation that, among other 
things, he would take that action. 

Students at the Normal took up the cause of their president, 
signing a resolution addressed to the governor. In it, they ex- 
pressed the belief that “your contemplated action would do ir- 
reparable injury to our school and a grave injustice to our 
president.” The governor was urged to “visit our school and base 
your opinions of it and its management upon personal knowledge 
rather than unjust and prejudiced reports.” 

Six young male students delivered the resolution in person to 
the governor. A newspaper account of that visit confirmed that 
the matter had gone beyond the bounds of Oklahoma Territory, 
saying, “The governor listened to what the committee had to say 
but made them no promises. . .. The governor assured the young 
gentlemen that the authorities at Washington wanted Mr. Ament 
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removed. That he, himself, liked Mr. Ament personally, but that 
he was practically helpless in the matter and that Ament would 
have to go because of conditions in Washington. That he had 
already been called upon to explain to the Interior Department 
why Mr. Ament was not summarily removed.” 

The same story took a slap at Ferguson, saying, “We are 
assured that the governor of Oklahoma will not visit the Alva 
Normal till he can do so ‘without neglecting the interests of the 
territory.’ It has always run in our mind that the educational 
institutions were among the greatest of the territory’s interests. He 
says he fears that “he can’t find time’ to visit the school, yet he had 
plenty of time to visit the cattle convention in Wichita.” 

Ament was still in office as the fall semester ended, although 
it was a foregone conclusion by then that he would not be retained. 
Efforts were then directed toward keeping him in the presidency 
through the second semester. Fears for the welfare of the school 
were expressed if a new president were installed between semes- 
ters. One newspaper said, “Even President Ament’s enemies ex- 
press themselves as being very much opposed to the change being 
made now, at the mid-year of the school, and the president's 
friends are opposed to any change being made at any time... . It 
is understood that should this change in the presidency occur 
now, many of the students would leave the school for other 
schools or teaching or business.” Alleging that “the clamor for the 
removal of Mr. Ament does not come from those who desire the 
best interests of the school, but chiefly from those who have axes 
to grind,” another article in an Alva paper said that Ament was 
“honored here for some of the enemies he has made.” 

One old enemy, J. V. Admire, editor of the Kingfisher Free Press, 
by this time had been converted to Ament’s cause. One of the 
original strong opponents of the school’s establishment, Admire 
wrote in January 1902, “We are coming around to the conclusion 
that this man, President Ament of the North Western University, 
is a pretty good sort of a much maligned person after all. While 
the air has been redolent with charges and insinuations made 
against him, covering about every degree of moral terpitude, it 
now transpires that none of his enemies have had the courage to 
put their complaints in writing or to make any attempt to make a 
case against him before the board which controls the university.” 

At the same time, one of the school’s first and staunchest 
supporters, J. A. Stine, had a falling out with Ament. The cause 
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was linked to the establishment of Southwestern Normal School 
at Weatherford, which Stine vigorously supported. Ament op- 
posed the location there, fearing such would have a detrimental 
effect on enrollment at Northwestern. “Stine grew furious,” a 
story said, “and attempted to bullyrag Mr. Ament, who thereupon 
transferred his business to another bank, and since then Stine has 
been his persecutor.” 

It was reported after the January 1902 meeting of the Board of 
Regents that Ament had been asked to resign. Harmony on the 
faculty had been disrupted, and the successful completion of the 
spring term in light of the feud over Ament was a concern ex- 
pressed by the governor. He proposed to the Board of Education 
that one of two propositions should be accepted: (1) Retention of 
the entire faculty until the end of the school year, with a warning 
that any attempt on the part of any faculty member to create a 
disturbance in the school would be sufficient reason for immedi- 
ate dismissal, or (2) remove Ament and all other members of the 
faculty, delaying start of the spring term until a new faculty could 
be assembled. The board accepted the first proposition. A. J. Ross 
promptly resigned from the board in protest, but Ament met with 
the governor and promised to work for more harmonious condi- 
tions at the school, expressing confidence that the year could be 
completed successfully and the school left in good condition for 
his successor, whoever he might be. 

When the news reached Alva that Ament would remain tem- 
porarily, “the Normal boys came near taking the city by storm,” 
a newspaper reported. They “were only prevented from going 
absolutely wild and tearing up the earth by the timely advice of 
our city marshal that they take their fireworks outside the city 
limits on account of the danger of letting a fire get started.” 

When Ament returned to Alva, he was met at the train by a 
large group of students and citizens, who accompanied him 
downtown. The spring term opened the next morning “quietly as 
if nothing of a disturbing element had ever troubled the school.” 
School work apparently continued through the semester without 
major disturbing incidents, as observed by a delegation of county 
officials and a newspaperman who visited the school in April. 

Their report said, “We visited the various teachers in their 
classrooms and found an energetic and enthusiastic worker at 
every desk and seat in the building. The school seems to be 
self-regulating, and it would seem to the unfamiliar with the 
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system of government that the students are the governing body 
and that everyone is earnestly endeavoring to do his whole duty, 
and that they all work in harmony and asa unit is unquestionable. 
Disciplinary measures are almost unknown and yet probably a 
better governed body of students or better self-governing body of 
citizens could not be found in all the land.” These conditions were 
credited to the influence and teachings of Ament, but his time at 
the school was running out. 

Before the board elected Ament’s replacement, a delegation 
from Alva made a last-ditch appeal for his retention in a meeting 
with Governor Ferguson. Parents of students, Alva business and 
professional people, and even some who professed not to like 
Ament personally voiced strong opposition to his removal and 
denied that charges against him had any substantial basis. The 
governor was unmoved, however, and seemingly irritated that 
Alva would continue the fight. In an interview published in the 
Wichita Eagle, Ferguson was quoted as follows: 


There is no use for a delegation of Alva citizens to come to Guthrie 
for the purpose of insisting that President Ament be retained. He must 
go. It would be a mistake to retain him after his term expires. The matter 
is settled, and it will not do Ament or any of his friends any good to 
keep up the fight for his retention. A plea was made to the Board of 
Education and myself for the retention of Ament on the grounds that a 
change at the middle of the school year would probably injure the 
school. The board, uninfluenced by myself, decided to let him remain, 
and after the members of this board graciously yielded to the plea of 
the Alva citizens, they immediately . . . started a fight on the members 
of the Board of Education for the opinion they held in this matter. 


Alva people seem to have the impression that the Normal school 
belongs to Alva alone, but such is not the case, for the school belongs 
to Oklahoma, and Oklahoma will run the affairs of that school for the 
best interests of the territory, regardless of conflicting opinions of the 
citizens of Alva. There will never be harmony in connection with that 
school as long as Ament is there. 


The governor said a successor to Ament would be named in 
the April meeting of the board. Seventy-two applications for the 
position already had been submitted. In the meantime, questions 
were raised regarding the quality of Northwestern's curriculum 
as compared with other normal schools, and Ament was accused 
of provoking student involvement in efforts to retain the presi- 
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dency for him. The Alva Record kept the issue alive with such barbs 
as the following: 


Governor Ferguson has notified Dr. D. C. Gamble, superintendent 
of the board of health of Woods county, that unless he enforced the 
quarantine laws against small-pox to the strict letter of the law, he will 
quarantine Woods county against the rest of the world. We shrewdly 
suspect that the Governor is trying to fix up a plan to shut off Alva 
delegations from going over to Guthrie in the interests of President 
Ament. 


And the students passed another resolution denying that 
Ament had in any way influenced them to “espouse his cause” 
and accusing the governor of casting “a reflection upon the char- 
acter of the young people of this school by his intimation that the 
course of study was not equal to that of other institutions.” It 
continued, “We believe that the administration is ignorant of the 
high class of work done here, having as yet not visited this 
institution.” 

Reports had reached Alva that a change in the course of study 
at Northwestern was to be made “as it is alleged to be behind that 
of Edmond and other good normal schools.” The changes would 
add an extra year of work for those in the junior class, delaying 
their graduation by that length of time. A defense of the North- 
western curriculum was quickly published, along with a charge 
that the additional work for members of the junior class was in 
retaliation for their continued active support of Ament. 

Northwestern's course was said to have been carefully devel- 
oped by Ament with the advice of six of the nation’s leading 
normal school presidents and with the approval of the Board of 
Regents. Comparisons with the Edmond school’s curriculum al- 
leged that courses unnecessary for a teacher were being required 
in Edmond. It also was said that Edmond students got “only a 
stagger” of pedagogy and that in their fourth year, while North- 
western was “especially strong in professional education lines.” 
Other schools also were cited: 


The Kansas State Normal in its first year teaches Grammar, Arith- 
metic, History and Geography; so does Alva, but not Edmond. The 
latest Illinois State Normal in its course recently formulated has Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Reading, History and Grammar in its first year; so 
had the Alva Normal but not Edmond. The Iowa State Normal—one of 
the very best in the United States, has in its first year Arithmetic, 
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Geography, Grammar and History; again, so has Alva, and not Ed- 
mond. .. . Our course would meet the approval of nine-tenths of the 
normal school presidents of the United States as compared with that at 
Edmond, yet we are told the Alva normal course needs fixing to get it 
up alongside the Edmond Normal. 


A comparison of expenses of the two schools had been made 
earlier, based on the state auditor's financial statement. The cost 
per student at Northwestern was figured at $52.55 and that at 
Edmond as $84.84. Northwestern’s expenditures for the year 
ending November 1901 totaled $28,963.85, which was reported 
with the comment, “When we consider that the Northwestern has 
been furnished substantially and elegantly from top to bottom, 
that all water for its engines, scrubbing, drinking, etc., has to be 
hauled, and that the large building makes double the space to heat 
that there is at Edmond, with coal at a much higher price than it 
is there, it speaks volumes for the good business sense of its 
executive.” 

Rumors that had begun as early as February 1902 were ful- 
filled in April, when T. W. Conway, superintendent of schools in 
Sterling, Kansas, was elected to succeed Ament in the Northwest- 
ern presidency. 

Within that month, Ament had accepted the presidency of the 
Eastern Oregon State Normal School. He resigned, however, be- 
fore ever going there, citing Mrs. Ament’s ill health and business 
reasons. A story surfacing in December 1902 said Ament was 
planning to seek the presidency of the Southwestern Normal in 
Weatherford, but he denied the report, saying he “would not 
accept the place if it were tendered to me.” The Aments main- 
tained a home in Alva until August 1903, leaving then for St. 
Louis, where Mrs. Ament was to be treated for injuries sustained 
in a fall from a bicycle some years earlier. 

Ament spent about a year at the University of Michigan, not 
as a student, he later said, but rather to observe the administrative 
techniques of that institution’s president, Dr. James B. Angell. 
Ament later moved to Guthrie to work for Ginn & Co., textbook 
publishers, but in October 1904 he was elected president of War- 
rensburg State Normal School in Missouri. In 1906, while still 
president at Warrensburg, Ament received an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Kentucky. In the fall of that same year, he 
left the Missouri school to become head of a Pennsylvania state 
normal in the town of Indiana. According to his own assessment, 
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Ament did his “greatest work as an educator” at the Pennsylvania 
institution, saying the school “became known as one of the most 
beautiful of its kind and achieved a national reputation.” 

Ament had long dreamed of founding a private school and 
wentas far as to draw up elaborate plans fora building that would 
have covered 27 acres when completed. Its design was similar to 
that of the “Castle on the Hill” he had left in Alva but vastly more 
extensive. It boasted 27 different castle-like towers, no two exactly 
alike. Construction would have cost about $12 million. A wealthy 
friend, Joseph Clifton Trees of Pittsburgh, persuaded Ament that 
the more reasonable approach would be to purchase an estab- 
lished school. Trees provided the financing and the two men 
became owners of National Park Seminary, a private school for 
girls in Forest Glen, Maryland, a suburb of Washington, D. C., in 
1916. Ament stayed on in Pennsylvania for a year while his 
successor there was being named, then assumed total manage- 
ment of the seminary. Ament said, “I never hated to give up 
anything so much in my life as the building of my great castle. It 
was the greatest dream of my life.” 

In the succeeding years, Ament successfully ran the private 
school and at the same time acquired numerous honors through 
his profession. He was still at National Park Seminary in 1935 
when the castle he had built in Alva was destroyed by fire. Among 
those who remembered his role in its construction and who wrote 
to him after flames razed the building, Maud Drake Bingham said, 
“If we could, we would call you back from that world of your 
choosing and say to you, Build it back for us.’ All the future youth 
of that... land need that inspiring structure as we needed it in the 
past.” 

Ament died the following year, on July 21, 1936, in Doctors’ 
Hospital in New York City. He had been ill for several months and 
had undergone surgery shortly before his death. Ament was born 
September 2, 1863, making his age at death just short of 73 years. 
His National Park Seminary was sold a year later to another 
operator of private schools and continued as National Park Col- 
lege until World War II, when the property was acquired by the 
federal government for a veterans’ hospital. It is now a part of 
Walter Reed Hospital. 


CHAPTER 2 


Under Conway and 
Ross: 1902-1910 


The popularity of James Ament and the controversy that led 
to his leaving the presidency of the Northwestern Normal created 
a difficult situation for whoever was to be his successor. Even as 
efforts to retain Ament continued into the early months of 1902, it 
became apparent that they would prove futile. When the Board 
of Regents agreed to keep him on until the end of the spring 
semester, it was made clear that he would not be kept in office 
when that term ended. Although some elements in the commu- 
nity and on the campus refused to accept that as a final decision, 
discussion began to develop as to who might be named as 
Ament’s successor. 

Whenit was rumored that Thomas W. Conway would become 
Northwestern’s new president, it was natural that those still hold- 
ing out for Ament’s retention would react adversely. The Alva 
Pioneer in its February 21, 1902, issue said: 


The board is seriously thinking of giving the presidency of North- 
western to T. W. Conway, a man past middle age who has risen to be 
principal of the school in a country village of less than 2,000 people in 
Kansas. So far as we know, his greatest recommendation is that “Gov- 
ernor Ferguson knows him.” This sounds too much like politics. It 
would be an act of much wisdom (?) to make him president of a great 
normal school, and have him follow a man of 22 years’ experience, 
extending from the district school to that of superintendent of schools 
in cities employing a hundred teachers. 


Nevertheless, in its April 1902 meeting, the board elected 
Conway as Northwestern’s second president. While the new ad- 
ministrator’s professional qualifications were not questioned, po- 
litical overtones in his appointment were suggested by the Wichita 
Eagle when it reported, “The new president is a well-known 
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Kansas educator, having had charge of schools in various Kansas 
towns. He is a personal friend of Governor Ferguson, Treasurer 
(C. M.) Rambo, Assistant United States Attorney B. S. McGuire 
and others prominent in Oklahoma affairs.” 

On the other hand, Conway came to his new position with 
some strong recommendations. The Board of Regents had report- 
edly received more than 60 letters endorsing him for the normal 
school presidency, and Renfrew’s Record reprinted one from Frank 
Nelson of Topeka, which said, “Prof. Conway has conducted 
about forty county Normal Institutes in this state and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the grades in teaching. During his more 
than twenty years as superintendent of city schools he has been 
eminently successful and has shown marked executive ability. He 
is highly regarded by all of our people and is recognized as one 
of our ablest educators.” 

Conway was 47 years old when he moved to Alva, having 
been born May 14, 1855, in Geneseo, New York. He attended 
public schools in Michigan, being graduated from high school in 
Decatur in 1874. He spent several terms in the Michigan State 
Agricultural College before moving to Kansas, where he attended 
Kansas State Normal School in Emporia. He was an 1879 graduate 


T. W. Conway 
overcame resistance to 
his election as 
president and served 
in the office ably for 
six years. 
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of that institution. Conway had compiled 23 years of school work, 
primarily in Kansas, before his move to Northwestern. Included 
were 10 years as superintendent of schools in Independence, five 
years as superintendent in Arkansas City, and four in Sterling. He 
had served as president of the Kansas State Teachers Association. 

Conway arrived in Alva on June 27, 1902. His wife and their 
four children, two boys and two girls, joined him later after he had 
found suitable housing. 

By the time the new president moved into his office on July 7, 
the Alva community apparently was ready to give him a chance 
to prove himself. This attitude was encouraged in a newspaper 
commentary, which said, “This is the end of a bitter fight that has 
been going on for several years. It is hoped that the people of Alva 
will get together and welcome the new president, T. W. Conway, 
to our city. Let bygones be bygones, work together and make the 
Northwestern Normal School what she should be, the best school 
in the territory. There is no doubt but the new president, Mr. 
Conway, will fill the bill, as he comes highly recommended to our 
city. Mr. Ament was probably as good a man for president (al- 
though the minds of the people in Alva differ as to that), but that 
is no reason Mr. Conway should not be received by all of us and 
made to feel that he is among friends.” 

Conway, in fact, quickly demonstrated his ability as an admin- 
istrator and soon won the confidence of the people in the area. He 
had the full support of the Board of Regents, which in its July 1902 
meeting terminated six faculty members who had served under 
Ament and elected 11 new ones. This represented an increase of 
five and brought the total number of faculty members to 23. 
Among those added to the staff were E. A. Herod in mathematics 
and G. W. Stevens in biology, who were to become two of the 
school’s most prominent and respected early day professors. 
Ansel Gridley was named vice-president and director of the train- 
ing department. Among those dismissed was Guy M. Lisk, 
Ament’s friend and vice-president. Lisk took a school job in 
Woodward, returning to Alva as superintendent of schools in 
1905. He rejoined the Northwestern faculty in 1918, subsequently 
earning an enduring reputation as one of its most distinguished 
professors, teaching primarily chemistry. 

In addition to the increase in faculty, Conway won the board's 
approval of a $1,000 appropriation for the library. Two thousand 
dollars had been “judiciously expended” during the preceding 
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year on shelves, decorations and books, which in 1902 totaled 
1,462. Almost 40 magazines and more than 25 newspapers were 
available to students. Conway also got money to repair the roof 
of the school building and overhaul the heating plant. 

In the school’s academic program, a commercial course was 
added to the curriculum, the fourth area in which students could 
earn a diploma, the others being Latin, English-science and mod- 
ern languages. The new commercial department, approved by the 
regents in July 1902, was designed to “furnish a thoroughly prac- 
tical course to those who wish to perfect themselves in the techni- 
cal work of a purely commercial vocation, or to those who wish 
to become proficient in stenography and typewriting.” Among an 
array of business courses, the Gregg system of shorthand was 
offered and its study encouraged, along with the touch system of 
typewriting. A catalog entry quoted an author as saying, “A 
shorthand writer who can typewrite his notes would be safer from 
poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

The newly employed Ansel Gridley was put in charge of 
organizing a new training school, set in six “departments.” A 
primary group of two departments consisted of 10 pupils each in 
what corresponded to the first and second grades of the public 
schools. A secondary group was made up of four departments, 
corresponding to the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the 
public schools. The training school was to be the “laboratory in 
which theory and practice meet and are tested.” It also was to be, 
as nearly as possible, an ideal or model school where ability to 
teach could be demonstrated, always under the supervision of 
expert “critic” teachers. 

Also in its July 1902 meeting the Board of Regents made 
provision for a summer term at the normal schools, appointing 
the presidents of the schools in Alva and Edmond as a committee 
to work out the details. The intent was to provide teachers with 
as much of the regular course work as possible, giving them 
“proper credit for all work done.” It was agreed that the first 
summer term would begin June 8, 1903, and end on July 18, 1903. 

As the first term under his leadership approached, Conway 
expressed confidence in the outlook for the school, saying, “The 
enrollment will be larger than ever at the normal this year. I have 
been over the territory during the past few weeks, and I find that 
many young men who have not been students of our institution 
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will attend this year.” He predicted an enrollment of more than 
500, partly because of a prosperous year for people of the territory. 

The Alva Review joined in the optimism, saying, “President 
Conway intends conducting the college for the best interests of 
the students and all of Oklahoma. . . . There is no doubt but 
President Conway and the faculty will get along well together, 
which will be of great help to the school.” 

That all newspaper commentary was not seen as totally posi- 
tive is evident in a hand-written note from Governor Ferguson to 
President Conway in July 1902, in which the governor declared, 
“The Alva Courier should not be given one penny’s worth of the 
Normal printing. After that recent false article denouncing the 
work of the school, the Courier should be taught that a viper 
should not be fed simply to enable it to hiss.” 

The new president quickly made favorable impressions 
among those who had contacts with him, one newspaper com- 
mentary saying, “Mr. Conway ...is aman that believes any honest 
man is as good as another, whether he be poor or rich, and will 
meet you with a hearty handshake and a smile on his face. He is 
a man of the people, and when you visit the school or have any 
business with him, you will not have to send up your card a week 
or two ahead of time as he will always be glad to see you and talk 
with you.” 

Academically, the school held its focus on the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools of the territory, drilling its students 
in the “science and art of teaching.” This in itself, however, was 
promoted as a sound education for anyone. The work was de- 
scribed as follows: 


There is maintained here a thorough system of academic instruc- 
tion through which the technical work of the teacher is demonstrated 
and taught, and he, himself, is grounded in that thoroughness in 
elementary scholarship essential to his work. This fact makes it possible 
for this school to offer exceptional advantages to those seeking a general 
education, or preparing for some special line of work in technical 
schools or colleges. 


A full range of extracurricular programs had been established 
by the fall term of 1902. The two literary societies, Orient and 
Occident, continued to be responsible for many campus func- 
tions—musical, dramatic and athletic. As students enrolled, they 
were alternately assigned to membership in one of the two socie- 
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ties, regardless of any preference. The school was a member of the 
Oklahoma Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association, which held an- 
nual field day contests. The Northwestern baseball team had come 
to be regarded as one of the strongest in the southwest, playing 
“in handsome uniform.” The football team also was highly re- 
garded, looking back ona season in which “they won more games 
than they lost.” Two basketball teams were organized for women. 
Early in the new school year a golf club was formed. 

Musical groups were popular. An orchestra was beginning its 
third year. A mandolin and banjo club had 30 members. A band 
formed by the military unit headquartered on the campus started 
with 24 members. Free instruction on brass and reed instruments 
was offered, but “ability to read music and some skill in playing 
are necessary for membership.” In addition to performing at 
campus functions, the band had given concerts each week during 
the summer in the city park. It was named the First Regimental 
Band of Oklahoma and “carried off all the honors” at an annual 
military encampment in Kingfisher. The band’s new distinction 
won it some government supplies, including 13 new instruments 
and a full set of new uniforms. A school choir also performed on 
campus and was promoted as “good training in sacred music and 
preparation for church choir positions.” 


A banjo and mandolin club was among some of the earliest extracurricular 
organizations formed at the school. 
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Clara McKitrick, a 1904 graduate of the school, said that 
student organizations of that period afforded “stimulating expe- 
riences and created close bonds of friendship and a loyalty and 
pride we felt in being a part of such a college as our Northwestern 
Territorial Normal School.” She said further, “One thing that 
contributed greatly to weekend activities was the fact that one 
missed too much if he were absent. Another reason was that 
transportation facilities were not easily accessible. One did not 
have the necessary coin even though they were. The word ‘hitch- 
hike’ was not in common usage, and ‘Fords there were none,’ so 
we made the most of our happy weekends. To be sure, there were 
some purely social events, and on Sunday there were special 
church interests. And not incidentally, we did some considerable 
real mental preparation for the coming week.” 

As the fall term progressed in 1902, it was apparent that 
normalcy prevailed. Ament’s name was still mentioned fre- 
quently, sometimes by friends still wanting to defend him and 
sometimes by those making comparisons that favored Conway. 
In the latter category was newspaper comment that said, “The 
success of the school this year is due to two reasons, first the united 
support the people of the northwestern part of Oklahoma are 
giving the school, and second the harmony and good feeling 
existing among the faculty. You see no more fussing among the 
faculty. President Conway is popular and well liked by all. He 
treats all alike and anyone who wishes to visit the school is 
received with courtesy.” 

In the last half of 1902, more than $6,000 was spent in improv- 
ing the Normal building. Basement and attic space previously 
unused was remodeled and furnished, adding about 25,000 
square feet of classroom areas. The music department got three 
new rooms in the attic. Expectations were that continued increases 
in enrollment would soon make a new building necessary. 

In February 1903 Conway said, “The students are the neatest 
and most intelligent set of young people I have seen for a long 
time. They come here to study and make something out of them- 
selves. ... The outlook for the school is very bright, and from 
indications I would not be surprised to see the total enrollment 
reach 750 or more before school closes.” The final figure failed to 
reach that mark but still set a new record at 610. 

That the school was the center of much of the community's 
cultural activity was illustrated in the popularity of an “entertain- 
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ment course,” a series of lectures, musical programs and dramatic 
presentations arranged by the faculty but featuring visiting speak- 
ers and entertainers. One program was a “celebrated lecture on 
Greenland and the Arctic Highlands, illustrated by 450 fine stere- 
optican views.” Season tickets for the series went on sale at 7:30 
a.m. one day in the fall of 1902 at Monfort’s Drug Store. A group 
of college students arrived at 6 a.m. expecting to be first in line, 
only to find Alva merchant S. B. Share already there. He had been 
waiting since 3 a.m. President Conway and others on the faculty 
joined the line as the day progressed, and a sell-out was almost 
complete by the evening. 

While Alva residents, numbering about 3,500 in 1902, were 
proud of the Normal School and worked to promote it, the school 
itself responded by lauding the merits of its host city. School 
catalogs cited the town’s location as “very healthful,” its water 
supply from springs north of town as “the finest in Oklahoma,” 
and its rail services as providing “first-class accommodations.” 
Alva’s “general refinement and culture” were attributed to “the 
very excellent influence of the Normal School and its environ- 
ments.” 

Of Alva’s churches, it was said, “The several Christian de- 
nominations are in a healthful condition and give a healthy moral 
tone to society. Each of the denominations maintains good Sunday 
Schools, and a large percent of the attendance comes from the 
student body of the Normal School. In some instances these 
schools are officered and taught by members of the faculty, thus 
bringing the moral and Christian influences of these institutions 
in the direct notice of pupils who come from Christian homes, or 
from homes not so disposed.” 

Governor Ferguson, who could not be lured to Alva during 
Ament’s administration at Northwestern, in February of 1903 
decided to stop over en route back to Guthrie after an investigative 
trip to Fort Supply. The governor and most of the members of the 
territorial legislature had gone to Fort Supply to look over the 
grounds and buildings there after the federal government had 
abandoned the site as a military installation and offered it to 
Oklahoma to use as an insane asylum and penitentiary. In a 
reversal of attitude from the one generally expressed during the 
Ament controversy, an Alva newspaper outdid itself in hailing 
Ferguson’s impending visit, saying: 
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The Northwestern Normal at this place is an institution in which 
Governor Ferguson takes an especial and individual pride, both per- 
sonally and as the chief executive of the territory and he loses no 
opportunity to advance its interests. The proposed visit of the legisla- 
ture and the governor is another evidence of Mr. Ferguson's solicitude 
for and personal pride in the normal school. 


The visitors were appropriately greeted at the railway station 
by the First Regimental Band and a crowd of citizens and, after 
supper, were entertained by students and members of the faculty 
in the school auditorium. The officials were greatly impressed 
with their reception, the Normal building, the program and the 
people. One visitor was quoted as saying, ‘The southern part of 
the territory has got to get a hump on itself if it ever catches up 
with this part of the country.” It also was reported as a foregone 
conclusion that an asylum would be established at Fort Supply. 

The political ramifications of Ament’s dismissal continued to 
echo a year after his departure. Obviously still irked by local 
support Ament had received and provoked by an Alva newspa- 
per article he deemed critical, Governor Ferguson wrote to Presi- 
dent Conway in May 1903, demanding, “I want a close 
investigation made in regard to members of the faculty who 
served with Ament and were retained. If any of them were respon- 
sible for his recognition last winter, they must seek employment 
elsewhere. Traitors on guard are always dangerous.” The gover- 
nor apparently referred to the school’s presentation of a gold- 
headed cane to Ament at Christmas in 1902. 

Other developments in this period: The original student pub- 
lication, The N.T.N., having gone out of existence, a new paper 
similar in format and content was begun in February 1903. It was 
the Northwestern X-Ray. ...G.W. Stevens was doing the taxidermy 
work to create a large display of birds in the science department. 
... Women in the senior class helped defeat a resolution requiring 
all senior men to grow moustaches, although one rural lass was 
quoted as complaining that “kissing a man without a moustache 
is like an onion without salt.” ... A German Club whose members 
spoke only that language at their meetings was organized by 
students in German classes. 

With unused space in the Normal building already having 
been turned into classrooms, work on the structure continued into 
1903, resulting in some major modernization. Electric lights “al- 
most throughout” the building replaced the gas jets that had been 
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installed originally. An electric bell connection ran from the as- 
sembly room to all departments. The campus was on a citywide 
telephone system, with long distance service extending to both 
Indian and Oklahoma territories and Kansas. Water was supplied 
to all parts of the school building by the city water works. The 
model school added at the beginning of the fall term in 1903 was 
“equipped with all the appliances of modern primary teaching.” 
All these developments added to the pride in the school felt by 
students and townspeople and were new advantages cited in 
efforts to attract more enrollees. 

In April 1903, Company I, First Regiment of the Oklahoma 
National Guard, made up mostly of men from Northwestern, took 
part in the dedication of buildings at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 
Their railroad car was decorated with banners telling who they 
were and where they came from, and college yells were given at 
larger towns en route. It was reported that “many of the company 
were away from the prairies of Kansas and Oklahoma for the first 
time, consequently they found many objects of interest along the 
way.” Some of them “had to look twice to see the top of the 
skyscrapers.” The company took part in a big military parade, led 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, William 
Jennings Bryan and other dignitaries. The Guardsmen helped 
dedicate the Oklahoma building at the fair before returning to 
Alva. 

While there also was obvious pride in the growing enrollment, 
more rigid entrance requirements in the fall of 1903 evoked the 
declaration from one professor that “we are not straining so much 
for quantity as for quality.” The examination for admission was 
changed to require what amounted to a full year’s school work 
over that of previous years. In announcing the enrollment date of 
September 8, 1903, for the school’s seventh year, President Con- 
way explained various admission standards: 


Teachers of Oklahoma who hold first grade certificates are admit- 
ted to the Freshman year of the Normal course without examination. 
Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted to the Normal course 
without an examination and given advanced standing in keeping with 
work done. Teachers holding other grades of certificates are given 
credits in common school branches where they have high scholarship 
in same. 
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Entering students had several options. Four years of study 
were required to complete a Latin, English-scientific or modern 
language curriculum. Three years were required in the Commer- 
cial, Kindergarten and Preparatory curricula, and six years in 
Music. 

The stated purpose of the school in all its courses was to create 
highly competent teachers. Both the school’s responsibility and 
that of its graduates were described as follows: 


It will be the aim of the various courses to give potential power to 
all pupils, not only in theory, but practice as well. To impress upon the 
minds of all student teachers that proficiency in the art of teaching is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
this art. That a concise knowledge of the proper method of instruction 
cancome only through the intelligent study and application of the same 
under competent supervision. 


That all who contemplate making teaching their profession should 
have a knowledge of the historical and philosophical tendencies, that 
through the process of evolution, have changed the practice of teaching 
throughout the civilized world. That no teacher is competent who has 
not the ability to inspire and whose inspiration is not contagious. That 
it is the specific function of a normal school to train the student to be 
able to harmonize and unitize the various phases of child development, 
and to utilize the material about him for the illustrating of the laws of 
the universe. 


The faculty underwent few major changes early in Conway’s 
administration, perhaps due to his style of leadership and his care 
in choosing his instructional staff. John W. Wilkinson, who joined 
the faculty in 1903, said a few years later, “(Conway’s) administra- 
tion has been characterized by its broadness and liberality and its 
freeness from partisanship in every way. In selecting his instruc- 
tors, they have been chosen without regard to their religious or 
political affiliations. Simple fitness and scholarship alone have 
been made the paramount consideration in the election of every 
teacher.” 

Conway’s daughter, Edna Conway Schmidt, in later years 
said of her father, “He was a fearless administrator and often up 
to his neck in trouble. He had a high degree of personal discipline, 
and he taught self discipline to teachers and students alike.” 

In relating a conversation with her father, Mrs. Schmidt re- 
vealed more of his philosophy and his attitude toward youth and 
universal education when she quoted him as saying, “As long as 
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young people can still think for themselves, I have no concern for 
the future of education. We will someday have education for 
everyone, and it will not come easily. There may be violence, but 
we have gone too far in education not to be able to go on. You can 
kill a man but not what he believes in.” 

As Conway’s administration continued into the fall of 1903, 
Governor Ferguson demonstrated his friendly attitude by stop- 
ping over for a brief visit in September and returning for two days 
in November. He addressed the student body on both occasions 
and visited the different departments of the school. The Northwest- 
ern X-Ray said of the governor, “He expressed his delight in the 
beauty and cleanliness of the building and became so interested 
in the workings of the different departments that several hours 
slipped by ere he realized it. In the absence of a chauffeur, Mr. 
Nickel (G. E. Nickel, member of the Board of Regents) showed 
himself an expert at managing his automobile and Mr. Ferguson 
and wife were whisked off to the depot just in time to board their 
train. Typical of Oklahoma life, he came and went like the wind.” 

Students cheered the governor enthusiastically on both of his 
appearances and he promised in his November talk to use his 
influence for “such appropriations as are necessary for enlarging 
the work of this institution.” 

Toward the end of 1903, business manager A. C. Wilson of the 
X-Ray noted that Alva had grown to a town of 4,000 in five years 
and asked how many of those people “would not be here were it 
not a college town?” In what he admitted was a “slightly exagger- 
ated” answer to that question, Wilson said, “If by some dire 
calamity the N. T. N. were blotted out of existence and could not 
be rebuilt, half of the houses in this town would be vacated in less 
than a year. Lawns that are now nicely kept would become weed 
patches, real estate would depreciate, churches would be weak- 
ened and business would grow dull. Alva would no longer re- 
sound with the hum of traffic and the rush of business life, but 
rather it would be on the quiet with now and then the chuckle of 
a farmer’s wagon, the whistle of a distant train or the chirp of a 
cricket to break the stillness. It would still be a grain-shipping and 
trading point where the countryman could dispose of his crop and 
take home some flour and coffee and shoes for the children, but 
that energy and push, that religious and social spirit, that tone of 
refinement which characterizes a college town would be missing. 
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Those few who might remain would long for another N. T. N. and 
return of that class of people which nestles close to it.” 

Other events of the era: Freshmen and sophomores rejoiced 
when the rest of the school, including the faculty, accepted their 
challenge to a football game but “learned the wonderful secret of 
converting joy into sorrow” after losing, 22-6. . . . The Athletic 
Association netted record gate receipts of $90 at a football game 
between the Normal team and the Helena Giants, won by the 
Normal, 22-0. Nearly 400 attended. The visitors were served 
oysters afterward at the Delmonico restaurant. . . . New seats for 
a total of 676 persons were installed in the school assembly room 
at a cost of $2,040. 

The first of several name changes the school was to undergo 
came in January 1904, when the Board of Regents dropped the 
word “Territorial” from the name. It then became known as the 
“Northwestern Normal School.” It was believed this was done in 
anticipation of statehood for Oklahoma, at which time a name 
change would have been necessary anyway. In the same meeting 
of the board, the name of the institution in Edmond was changed 
to Central Normal School. 

President Conway not only led in the extension of Northwest- 
ern’s curriculum and improvement in its facilities but also, as a 
man of letters, encouraged and enjoyed cultural matters. He ac- 
cumulated vast numbers of books and at one time was believed 
to have had one of the largest private libraries west of the Missis- 
sippi. He was behind the organization of a Shakespeare Club, a 
Tennyson Club and a Browning Club. As a lecturer of consider- 
able renown, he often chose literary topics for his talks. His 
effectiveness was described after a church group had heard him 
speak on “The Influence of Poetry on Life,” thus: 


President Conway is really a poet whose whole soul shines with 
exceeding brightness in every thought and word. Never before had his 
audience appreciated the great things in poetry. Never before had his 
audience been in quite so high a spiritual realm. All of those who heard 
President Conway now think more about the higher, nobler, grander 
and better things in life. They are now better men and women. 


Faculty members at the Normal did well to maintain a low 
profile politically, otherwise risking their jobs if their politics 
differed with those of the administration in power. A professor 
named Harry T. Parsons in March 1904 wrote a lengthy article for 
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the Alva Courier, in which he analyzed what he saw as the prob- 
lems of the Republican Party in Woods County. He described the 
party as “a mere rabble, without organization, without order, 
without true spirit.” He suggested that its members end “warfare” 
among themselves. The article was not well-received by county 
Republicans. 

Governor Ferguson reported to President Conway that “nu- 
merous protests have come .. . alleging that the article was not 
only injurious to the republican party in the county but that it had 
a tendency to bring the school into disrepute.” He continued, “I 
must say that it is one of the most injudicious and stupid things 
that could have been done. It was entirely inexcusable, .. . the very 
acme of indiscretion, as well as a picturesque blunder.” 

The governor told Conway, “You are requested to take Pro- 
fessor Parsons out behind the standpipe and quietly inform him 
that the Northwestern Normal is not at this time an institution 
devoted to Janus, but its conquests now, henceforth and forever 
are to be along peaceable lines. The day might have been when 
the Northwestern Normal was a citadel of war, but happily that 
day is no more. I hope that you will impress this idea upon the 
mind of every member of your faculty, giving them to understand 
that while it is the desire of the Territory that they be ‘wise as 
serpents,’ they must at the same time, in political matters, be as 
‘harmless as doves.” 

A common scourge of pioneer Oklahoma had a direct impact 
on the campus in May 1904, when Ansel Gridley, the vice-presi- 
dent for two years, died at 53 years of age of typhoid fever. A 
lengthy funeral service was held in the “beautifully decorated” 
school assembly hall. Ministers and choir members from Alva 
churches joined college students and faculty members for differ- 
ent parts of the service, honoring the memory “of one, who by his 
kindly and genial nature, had won the love of faculty, students 
and citizens.” Among those voicing tributes to the deceased was 
President Conway, a friend of more than 25 years. Six young men 
in the senior class were pall bearers. Gridley, as their sponsor, had 
been called the “Father of the Senior Class.” 

When 23 students were graduated on June 1, 1904, six orations 
by members of the class were on the commencement program. 
One of the debaters, James Kelso, got special mention. Another of 
the speakers was Maud Drake, whose oration on Alexander Ham- 
ilton “showed special thought and study and was appreciated 
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very much by the audience.” Miss Drake was called “one of the 
best orators the school has ever produced.” 

Looking toward the 1904-5 school year, Conway was person- 
ally involved in efforts to recruit new students for his school. An 
announcement bearing his name boasted, “No school in the terri- 
tory offers such excellent facilities for professional study as the 
Northwestern. Its courses include all the branches taught in ele- 
mentary and high schools, including vocal music, drawing, man- 
ual training, commercial work and the several professional 
branches required for graduation.” The library was said to consist 
of 4,000 volumes, “well selected for student’s use.” Tuition was 
free to students from Oklahoma and Indian territories. 

After making a trip in August 1904 to Woodward, Beaver, Day 
and Dewey counties, Conway predicted an increased enrollment. 
He had procured 30 to 40 new students from those counties. Few 
students from Beaver had attended Northwestern prior to that 
time, but “quite an increase” from that area was anticipated. An 
indication of the school’s growth is the fact that a shortage of room 
in the Normal building pushed the music department out and into 
a rented cottage north of the campus in the fall of 1904. 

That same year, on October 19, the campus was legally made 
a part of the City of Alva. In that connection, the school janitor was 
made a member of the city’s police force, a move that was expected 
to help him eliminate “some little disturbances” that had occurred 
outside during evening programs at the school. 

Anew system “for determining scholarly standing” was insti- 
tuted that year. It assigned monthly rankings of 1, 2,3 or 4 instead 
of a percentage plan previously used. Rank 1 meant a student 
could do, or had done, at least 90 percent of all work in a class. 
Rank 2 was equivalent to 80 to 90 percent, and Rank 3, 70 to 80 
percent. Rank 4 was for those who had failed to do 70 percent of 
their work and was considered a failing mark. No one below Rank 
3 could be passed in any study. Students with grades of 4 were 
reported to the president's office. A student with 4’s in any three 
studies was subject to immediate demotion, barring extenuating 
circumstances. 

The Seventh Oklahoma Legislative Assembly in 1903 had 
enacted a law authorizing towns of more than 2,500 population 
to establish kindergartens in connection with their public schools. 
The law ordered the territorial normal schools to set up depart- 
ments for the training of kindergarten teachers. Pursuant to that 
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law, Northwestern in 1904 opened its kindergarten department, 
offering a two-year course for teachers at that level. Among other 
requirements, persons admitted to that training were expected to 
be able to play “simple airs with facility” upon some instrument 
and to sing “simple songs with accuracy and expression.” 

A student successfully completing a major course at the Nor- 
mal School was given a diploma, qualifying him or her to teach 
for a period of five years in any public school of the territory. Every 
five years thereafter, according to territorial statutes, the holder of 
the diploma was required “to present himself or herself to the 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction for such examina- 
tion as may be required” in order to have teaching privileges 
extended. 

Catalogs issued by the school in this period recorded that the 
Eighth Legislative Assembly of Oklahoma had approved an “ad- 
vanced course” for Northwestern in the fall of 1905. The course 
required 40 additional weeks of study, completion of which 
earned a student a bachelor of arts degree. Those completing the 
regular course received a bachelor of pedagogy degree. Mention 
of degrees being offered does not appear after 1909 until the school 
became a four-year college in 1919. 

During his administration, Conway demonstrated a public- 
relations awareness, being a frequent visitor in newspaper offices 
and making speaking appearances as opportunities arose. He 
spent a month in the summer of 1905 ona speaking tour of western 
Oklahoma. His speaking style is illustrated in a lengthy Fourth of 
July oration he delivered in Alva, in which he admonished “the 
true and loyal father and mother” to lead their children through 
the “different stages of intellectuality and patriotism, to influence 
for good the destinies of our nation and to send forth their fruitage, 
law-abiding, God-fearing and liberty loving citizens.” He con- 
cluded by declaring, “When the people of our country stand face 
to face, pulse to pulse, and heart to heart and look into the 
well-springs from which have sprung all our civil liberties, then 
may we realize how sacred a thing it is to have freedom’s soil 
beneath our feet and freedom’s banner streaming oe’r us.” 

Northwestern students also were gaining further recognition 
as speakers in the spring of 1905, when Sandor Vigg won a state 
intercollegiate oratorical contest for Northwestern at the Overhol- 
ser Opera House in Oklahoma City. Vigg defeated contestants 
from the University of Oklahoma, the Agricultural and Mechani- 
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cal College, Southwestern Normal and Central Normal. He re- 
turned to Alva to be greeted by a crowd of fellow students, faculty 
members and citizens, who carried him on their shoulders in 
triumph to the campus. In intercollegiate athletic competition 
held at the same time, Northwestern competitors failed to score a 
point. 

A few months later, Maud Drake, after a course in oratory and 
expression in Chicago, presented “one of the best entertainments 
ever given in Alva,” a rendition of Justin McCarthy’s “If I Were 
King.” Drake had just been named principal of a new Friends 
Academy at Gate and was about to assume duties there. 

The importance of speaking ability was emphasized in the 
1905-06 catalog, which referred to the five-year-old Parliamentary 
Debating Club as “having grown in efficiency and influence until 
it now ranks as the leading student organization of the school,” 
even though its membership was limited to 30 male students. One 
of the club’s major activities was an annual debate contest with its 
counterpart at the Kansas State Normal School in Emporia. North- 
western debaters won three of the first four contests of that type. 
After their first win in 1904, the returning heroes were met at the 
train station by the student body, which, led by the band, escorted 
them into town. The victors were feted at a banquet that evening. 
A debate club for women, the Forensia, was formed in 1907. 

Records in the historical files of the Northwestern museum tell 
of the formation of the school’s first alumni association in 1905. 
The first president was Dudley Nash, a member of the Class of 
1901. In succeeding years as the association continued to hold 
regular annual meetings, others elected to the alumni presidency 
include A. G. Vinson, Clarence Salter, Jesse Langley, Stanley 
Spurrier, Arthur Bradbury, Merritt Mason, Algie Haines and 
Floyd Miller. One of the social highlights of each year was the 
alumni banquet at commencement time. An anonymous writer 
tells how the alumni organization carried out a definite program 
that included the planting of, and caring for, campus trees and 
sponsoring the X-Ray, the student publication. The writer also 
records that the association “unofficially disbanded” in 1918, a 
casualty of the nation’s war effort, and was not reactivated until 
1927. However, other sources relate alumni activity between those 
dates. 

Although he had worked to assure favorable public opinion 
for his school, Conway in November of 1905 made what some 
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considered a major error when Carrie Nation, outspoken and 
aggressive leader in the prohibition movement of that period, 
came to town. Accompanied by a minister, Rev. I. F. Hodge, 
Nation appeared at an assembly opening the day’s activities of the 
school. Conway had been informed previously of Nation’s im- 
pending visit and had told the minister that she would not be 
permitted to address the students. An account in Renfrew’s Record 
of what transpired is as follows: 


When the visitors came, President Conway received them blandly 
and then continued the regular morning program, closing by admon- 
ishing the students to attend their Y. M. C. A. and then said “faculty 
pass.” 

“But Mr. Conway,” said Mrs. Nation, “I would like to speak just a 
word to the school.” “But my dear Mrs. Nation,” said the president 
suavely, “you see we have no time for it.” 


“Mr. Conway,” said she of hatchet fame, “I have been invited to 
speak and have spoken at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the University of 
California and other noted educational institutions of our country and 
I want just a word with this school” and she had it, several of them in 
fact, and the students cheered her to the echo. 


Mrs. Nation is the most prominent representative of the temper- 
ance cause in Oklahoma and is recognized as such by temperance 
organizations all over the land. The slight put upon Mrs. Nation was 
not so much upon her as upon the cause she represents and it is to be 
regretted that President Conway as head of one of the leading schools 
of Oklahoma should have made such a mistake. It is true that Mrs. 
Nation has said some uncomplimentary things of the Republican Party 
but in this instance, Mr. Conway plainly let his Republicanism get the 
better of his judgment. 


The Cleo Journal came to Conway’s defense, saying, “He not 
only wanted to preserve the assembly hall undefiled by one of 
Mrs. Nation’s vulgar tirades, but also knew enough about her to 
know that outside of her graft there is absolutely nothing in her 
lecture.” This did not go unanswered by the Record, of course, 
which said funds raised by Mrs. Nation, a “poor old woman fired 
with an insane desire to destroy what is recognized as the greatest 
curse of civilization,” were going into a home for drunkards’ 
wives. 

The school’s curriculum had been expanded and enrollment 
had grown so that the original building, for all its opulence and 
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spaciousness, was no longer adequate by 1905. Even after addi- 
tional classrooms had been created in basement and attic areas, 
rooms off campus had been rented to take care of some of the 
overflow. Representative A. J. Ross of the Territorial Legislature, 
President Conway, Regent G. E. Nickel and a number of other 
citizens began working early in the year to gain support for new 
building funds. A bill appropriating $50,000 for a new library and 
science hall was introduced in the House and promptly passed on 
March 2, 1905, by a vote of 19 to 7. The Senate acted a week later, 
voting passage, 11-2. Governor Ferguson promptly signed the 
legislation. 

Oklahoma’s status as a territory required that Congress ap- 
prove the expenditure of such funds. Bird S. McGuire, Congres- 
sional delegate from the area, asked that a special act legalizing 
the appropriation be passed. The House of Representatives did so 
in short order. The Senate, however, referred the matter to the 
Committee on Territories, where the measure languished for a 
year or more. Judge A. R. Museller of Alva, ona trip east, stirred 
up some interest in the measure among several senators, while 
friends of Senator Chester I. Long of Kansas induced him to call 
up the bill before Congress adjourned in 1906. Final approval 
came on June 23, and President Theodore Roosevelt's signature 
made the appropriation available. 

After a number of meetings, the Board of Regents for Normal 
Schools on October 28, 1906, adopted architectural plans for the 
new building submitted by S. A. Layton of El Reno. A contract for 
its construction was let a month later to L. F. Lee, a builder from 
Oklahoma City. After a site at the end of Seventh Street and 200 
feet west of the main building was selected, stakes were set 
December 29, and actual construction began January 2, 1907, on 
what was to become known as the Science Hall. 

The foundation was soon completed and work on the walls 
had begun when a March 26, 1907, date was set for laying of the 
cornerstone. It was another gala occasion, in spite of cloudy 
weather and a strong southwest wind. Many drove in from the 
surrounding country to join Alva residents in the celebration. A 
citizens’ band led members of various secret societies and other 
organizations in a march from the downtown square to the cam- 
pus. Normal school students fell in behind masses of public school 
pupils as the parade neared the campus. At the building site, the 
cornerstone was laid in Masonic ceremonies conducted by Jesse 
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J. Dunn, who had been appointed a special deputy grand master 
for the occasion. 

Items placed in a copper box behind the cornerstone included 
Dunn’s commission as deputy grand master; a list of officers of 
the Masonic Lodge; names of students in a choir assisting in the 
program; the roster of the Alva post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; a document from the Odd Fellows lodge; military letters 
of S. T. Carrico; a jewel from the Cherokee lodge; an annual and a 
quarterly bulletin of Northwestern; copies of Alva newspapers; 
photographs of Governor Frank Frantz, Ex-Governor Ferguson, 
Ament, Conway, Ex-Regent A. J. Ross and Regent George E. 
Nickel; a bogus dollar, and a Master's Journal from the Ingersoll 
Masonic Lodge. 

After the ceremonies, Governor Frantz, who had succeeded 
Ferguson in the office, spoke to an audience crowded into the 
Normal building auditorium, after which “many repaired to wit- 
ness games in the athletic field.” The day was not complete, 
however. Three hundred persons attended a banquet that evening 
in the college building. It was catered by Mr. and Mrs. N. G. 
Hutsel, who operated a cafe in Alva. They had spent $125 on 
decorations, which included “a red carnation with a bow of black 
ribbon at each plate—Normal colors—and blooming lilies smiled 
at the guests as they fed their punctured faces with the good things 
served in professional order by the trained waiters in uniform.” 
Dunn, acting as toastmaster, called it the finest banquet ever 
spread in Alva. 

Speakers included John Threadgill, secretary of the board of 
regents; J. E. Dyche, superintendent of public instruction and a 
member of the board; Ex-Governor Ferguson; J. E. Kelly of the 
University Preparatory School in Tonkawa; Thomas Butcher, 
president of Central Normal; J. R. Campbell, president of the 
Southwestern Normal; A. J. Ross, and a Normal student, A. L. 
Bass. The banquet climaxed “a day long to be remembered by our 
citizens and marks another era in the educational history of our 
city,” a newspaper commented. 

The new building was inspected and accepted October 31 and 
partially occupied in November 1907. Into the new structure in 
time went all the science departments, the library and the training 
school. It also housed a gymnasium. Music and manual training 
departments, which had been accommodated in rented or tempo- 
rary buildings, were moved into areas in the older building for- 
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merly utilized by those relocated in the new Science Building. 
Manual training, which had been added to the curriculum two 
years earlier, had come to be recognized as “one of the most 
essential departments in connection with the school.” 

Normal school students continued to get practical teaching 
experiences in the training department, where the model school 
had been expanded to include all of the first through the eighth 
grades. The department was under the supervision of “well- 
trained and experienced teachers” and included courses of study 
“similar to that of the best graded city school.” A student teacher 
was given complete charge of a class of from 12 to 18 students 
during one hour a day of the entire senior year. Study in theory 
and methods of teaching also were required, and lesson plans 
were developed ahead of each day’s class and submitted for 
approval of the critic teachers. 

Enrollment of primary and intermediate pupils in the model 
school was limited, and some who applied could not be admitted. 
Along with the advantages of its facilities and equipment, small 
classes and individual attention, the school also was said to pro- 
vide its pupils protection “from much of the evil that is found in 
the overcrowded conditions of the average common school.” 
Those completing the work in the model school were given cer- 
tificates of promotion, which admitted them to the Normal work 
without examination. 


The new Science Hall relieved crowded conditions for several departments 
originally housed in the Castle. 
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Insight into the character and routines of Normal students in 
the first decade of the century was given by J. O. Muncie, a 1907 
graduate, writing some years later of his experiences. He said: 


Northwestern was an aristocratic school from the beginning, even 
though a number of the students were limited in funds. Every young 
man was expected to wear respectable clothes, a tie, laundered shirt 
and shined shoes. “Going casual” was not the rule—and there was an 
unwritten law against men students’ wearing derby hats. 


The women students wore high-top shoes, dresses to the shoe tops, 
and their hair long behind and rolled in front. Slacks had never been 
designed for wear, and wearing shorts would never have been permit- 
ted about the campus—and to have been seen on the street so dressed 
would have meant a trip to the police station and a fine. 


A student's day started at 8 a.m. and continued until 3:30 p.m. 
Anassembly was held each morning at 9 a.m. The programs began 
with a song, followed by scripture reading and prayer, with each 
faculty member and the ministers of the various churches taking 
turns in leading the devotionals. An inspirational talk was then 
given, often by a visiting speaker. As the year progressed, each 
senior was required to write, memorize and deliver in assembly 
an oration, for which visitors were frequently present. No prompt- 
ing was permitted. If a student forgot his lines, he was told that 
he could repeat the effort at a later date. 

Regarding student character, Muncie said, “In most cases, the 
students’ attitude toward education, their organizations and the 
rules governing student conduct were sincere and well-observed. 
Each student understood that his academic work was to be given 
first consideration and that any infringement against the rules of 
the school would be met with strict disciplinary measures. Few 
students fooled away valuable time, in that there were few ques- 
tionable places of amusement. Even though it was in the days of 
saloons, seldom was there any drunkenness seen on the streets of 
the business district. Minors were not admitted. The city’s law 
enforcement regulations were strict. Consequently few students 
were ever forced into court.” 

A giant step forward in the physical education aspects of the 
Normal was taken in 1906, when Frank S. Wyatt was named “to 
take charge of all physical culture work.” He thus became the 
school’s first physical director, a position he was to hold with 
outstanding success until 1924. Prior to Wyatt’s being employed, 
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individual members of the faculty had worked with different 
sports and athletic activities. 

As the Report of the Governor to the Department of the 
Interior in 1906 said, “Very fair results have been secured in all 
physical training, but the results have not been commensurate 
with the great efforts put forth, owing to the lack of systematic 
direction and oversight.” Wyatt changed that, developing a broad 
program of physical training for all students while, at the same 
time, coaching varsity teams. He was influential in helping area 
high schools with physical training programs and produced 
coaches through the Normal School who reflected his philoso- 
phies. In addition to his duties in athletics, Wyatt also taught 
history, as well as other classes, variously listed as economics, 
physics and mathematics. 

A further development in the school’s physical facilities came 
in January 1907, when the Board of Regents for Normal Schools, 
at the behest of G. E. Nickel and President Conway, approved 
plans for a new heating plant for Northwestern. To be erected 
midway between the main building and the new Science Building, 
the plant was “to furnish all the heat and power needed for the 
buildings now on the campus and any that may be built hereaf- 
ter.” Cost was not to exceed $20,000. Plans were drawn up by S. 
A. Layton, architect of the Science Building. A. F. Binns of Okla- 
homa City was awarded the construction contract. 

Conway was interested not only in adequate buildings, but he 
also was concerned with the development of attractive grounds, 
particularly including a large number of trees. He personally 
spent many hours, some well into nighttime, watering the grow- 
ing trees on the campus. 

In 1906, the First Regimental Band, which for several years had 
been claimed with pride as a part of the school, was ordered 
disbanded by the adjutant general of the Oklahoma National 
Guard, Alva J. Niles, who found the musicians “hopelessly disor- 
ganized, instruments and uniforms in a disgraceful state of pres- 
ervation, and scattered over the country.” 

The year of 1907 was to be Conway’s last as Northwestern 
president. Long-awaited statehood for the combined Indian and 
Oklahoma territories finally arrived, bringing with it some new 
political realities affecting the northwestern part of the new state. 
While Republicans had generally held sway in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, the numerical strength and heavy influence of Indian Terri- 
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tory Democrats dominated elections as the new state government 
was being formed. Charles N. Haskell, the Democrats’ nominee, 
was elected the State of Oklahoma’s first governor, defeating 
Republican nominee Frank Frantz, the last governor of Oklahoma 
Territory. 

With the control of elective offices went control of boards and 
commissions. As members of the new Board of Regents for Nor- 
mal Schools, Governor Haskell named A. S. Wyley, Tahlequah; D. 
S. Rose, Blackwell, and A. B. Mosely, Sulphur. State Superinten- 
dent E. D. Cameron and State Treasurer J. A. Menefee were 
ex-officio members. When the board held its first meeting in 
December 1907, it was not to confirm Conway, a Republican, as 
Northestern’s president. Rather, the first official act of that body 
was to name Walter L. Ross of Oklahoma City as the president to 
succeed Conway. The Alva Weekly Courier explained the decision 
simply: “The change is political, Democrats succeeding Republi- 
cans.” Conway’s administration ended as the year ended, with 
little apparent public reaction. 

The deposed president went to Raton, N. M., as superinten- 
dent of schools in 1908 and later headed other public schools in 
New Mexico. His reputation as an educator continued to grow 
there, both within the profession and with the public. After Con- 
way had conducted an institute in Portales, a newspaper writer 
said that “for forceful personality, for trained leadership, for 
directness and skill, for enthusiasm and patriotism, as well as for 
practicality and oratorical ability, he has no superior among the 
teachers in New Mexico, as far as our knowledge extends.” 

Conway moved to Santa Fe in 1921, serving as secretary of the 
New Mexico Educational Association. He later returned to Raton 
and worked with schools in various capacities, continuing to do 
extensive public speaking. He returned to Alva for a visit in 1931, 
noting the many changes in the school and being reminded by 
others of his successes as its president. Conway died in Raton on 
November 19, 1932, after having lost his eyesight and enduring 
an extended period of ill health. 

As Conway’s successor, Ross assumed his duties as North- 
western president on December 30, 1907. The new administrator 
not only had the right political connections but also had the 
professional background to qualify him for his new position. He 
was a brother of Leslie P. Ross, who for several years after the 
opening of the Unassigned Lands served as national Democratic 
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committeeman for Oklahoma and was registrar of the U.S. Land 
Office in Oklahoma City. Leslie Ross also was later an unsuccess- 
ful Democratic candidate for governor. 

Walter L. Ross was a minister of the Christian Church (Disci- 
ples of Christ). He had studied at Valparaiso University in 1899 
and received an AB degree from Indiana University in 1901 and 
an AM degree from the same institution in 1903. He was principal 
of Clarksville, Texas, High School in 1902-3 and was professor of 
history at Texas Christian University from 1903 to 1906. He taught 
at Central Normal School in Edmond from 1906 to 1907, when he 
became assistant superintendent of public instruction, a position 
he had held for only a few months when named Northwestern 
president. J. W. Wilkinson, professor of modern languages at 
Northwestern, succeeded Ross as assistant superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Walter L. Ross had 
reasonable success as 
president before his 
administration came 
to a stormy end. 
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The appointment of Ross was welcomed by Alva newspapers, 
one of which described him as “one of the oldest teachers in point 
of experience in Oklahoma and his record is the very best.” Later 
it added, “Mr. Ross is about 45 years of age and is a wide awake 
man of progressive ideas. The Northwestern Normal is very 
fortunate in securing his services.” 

Renfrew’s Review welcomed the new president by saying, 
“President Ross is highly recommended as a man of education, 
energy and resources, and he assures us that he proposes to make 
the Northwestern one of the leading educational institutions in 
the new state.” 

The Ross administration saw its high and low points. Enroll- 
ment continued to increase and in 1908-09 reached a record total 
of 923. Students came from 29 counties in Oklahoma and from 
nine other states, and the outlook for continued growth seemed 
promising. The quality of the academic program and the level of 
student activities apparently remained high. 

The school continued to place heavy emphasis on the cultural 
development of its students during the Ross administration. The 
Parliamentary Debating Club continued to be a popular and 
active organization. A similar organization, the N.S.N.S. Debating 
Club, was formed in November 1907. Still another group, the 
Oratorial Association, arranged speaking contests as one of its 
functions. Debaters representing the school were highly success- 
ful and were accorded hero status by their fellow students. 

Musical and literary organizations claimed large member- 
ships and presented frequent performances. A male quartet or- 
ganized in that era gained statewide recognition. The singers were 
Frank Overstreet, Thomas Dyer, Morton McKean and Clay Fisk, 
all prominent as students and later successful in their respective 
careers. Lyceum programs were well-received by both campus 
and community. A new organization in 1907 was the Ya-ha-ki-te 
Club, a group of 12 young women designed “to create interest in 
part singing and to do concert work.” Members sang “plantation, 
patriotic, sacred and college songs,” their first concert being at 
Stella Academy in February 1908. The next morning “the party 
was hustled into a large hay rack and driven several miles east of 
the Academy to the Salt Plains, where pictures were taken and 
two hours were spent in youthful merriment.” 

Orient and Occident literary societies still existed but no 
longer dominated campus activities as they had originally. Other 
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organizations included the Saturday Night Club and the Sorosis 
and Forensia societies, all for young women; Pi Kappa Sigma 
sorority; the Shakespeare Club; the N.S.N.S. Glee Club, a group 
of 24 young men; the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A., and the Science 
Club. All classes elected leaders and these groups organized social 
activities for their members. Athletics were run by the Athletic 
Association. Subjects in different areas of science were discussed 
in Science Club meetings. These included how the study of air 
movements could make it possible to foretell the weather with a 
“fair degree of accuracy from 24 to 36 hours in advance;” a new 
one-rail railroad and ships which would not roll in storms, both 
inventions made possible by use of the gyroscope; and evolution 
and natural selection. In one meeting, T. C. Carter reported for a 
committee named to investigate a report that a meteorite had 
fallen northeast of Alva. A rock found in the area and believed to 
be a meteorite was determined rather to be a “mineral from coal,” 
the composition of which was “that of iron and sulphur and in 
such combination that the heat of the meteor would decompose 
it.” The club set up a loan fund for “worthy students who need 
aid to help complete their courses in the Northwestern Normal.” 

The school acquired a community service in January 1908 
when it was named a weather signal station by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Forecasts covering a 36-hour period were wired from 
New Orleans, and a flag indicating the upcoming weather was 


The NSN quartet was a widely popular group in the early 1910s. The 
singers were Frank Overstreet, Morton McKean, Tom Dyer and Clay Fisk. 
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flown from the school’s flagstaff. A white flag meant fair weather. 
A white and blue flag signaled local showers and unsteady 
weather. A blue flag indicated general rains. A white flag with a 
black square in the center meant a cold wave and warned of 
rapidly falling temperatures to freezing or below. A black trian- 
gular flag foretold lower temperature or colder weather. 

Another student publication, The Northwestern, appeared in 
February of 1908. The campus had been without a school paper 
since The X-Ray had ceased to exist three or four years previously, 
its failure blamed on the fact that its organization was so loose that 
no one in particular was responsible. The new organ was “fi- 
nanced by students and edited without faculty intervention.” A 
student business manager handled advertising and subscriptions 
as the source of funding. In booklet form, the publication was 
departmentalized. The Literary Department was devoted to stu- 
dent and faculty writings, either verse or prose; the Chronicles 
Department contained accounts of “things which happened,” and 
the Pickup Department was for “things which might have hap- 
pened,” exchanges and jokes. 

One of its earliest editorials dealt with the persistent problem 
of school spirit, saying the term was hard to define and continuing, 
“Tf it means ‘hoodlumism,’ we lack it. If it means that spirit which 
leads a boy to think that the first thing he should do upon entering 
college is to get a pipe in his mouth, a narrow-brimmed hat with 
a red band on his head, and four yards of ribbon on his coat, we 
lack it. If it means that chronic kind of enthusiasm that breaks out 
upon the least provocation and renders every chapel hour hideous 
with yells, we lack it. But if it means that deep and fundamental 
spirit of ambition that would place The Northwestern first in all 
worthy fields, we do not lack it.” 

It was not until Ross had become president that the new 
Science Hall was completely occupied. The science departments 
were the last to vacate quarters in the original building, moving 
to new facilities that had “as good equipment for a course of two 
years in physics and chemistry as can be found in the largest and 
best universities in the country.” Features included separate labo- 
ratories for physical sciences and chemistry, opaque window 
shades to control lighting, electric exhaust fans to carry off noxious 
gases, and an abundance of water, gas, compressed air and elec- 
tricity. The compressed air was hailed as a “great convenience,” 
eliminating the need of “laboriously pumping a foot bellows.” 
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Even with the newly constructed Science Hall only recently 
occupied, the continued growth of the school generated pressure 
for additional classroom space, and in April 1908 a bill was 
introduced by Representative Abbott in the House of the State 
Legislature to appropriate funds for an Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Hall at Northwestern. The measure failed to gain approval. 

Shortage of space was matched by shortage of funding as the 
1907-08 year advanced into the spring, and President Ross was 
forced to make a trip to Guthrie to seek a supplemental appropria- 
tion. A newspaper article complained that “the Republican in- 
cumbents of the faculty of the Northwestern State Normal at Alva, 
up to November 16 last, spent $33,000 of the $51,000 appropriated 
for the fiscal year, leaving the Democratic successors to subsist as 
best they could on the remainder. . . . Unless the Legislature 
provides otherwise, the institution must be conducted on credit, 
so generous were the Republican predecessors with the college’s 
funds.” The school year was somehow completed, with a record 
number of 34 being graduated in May. 

The year of 1908 was a productive one for the farms of north- 
west Oklahoma, adding to the prosperity already being enjoyed 
by residents of the area and encouraging still further increases in 
Northwestern’s enrollment. An Alva newspaper article, predict- 
ing almost unlimited growth in the city’s enterprises, said “the 
wave of prosperity that has passed over the county since the 
opening has changed the appearance of things as if by magic,” and 
described it as follows: 


Where a few years ago you could ride in the country district for 
miles and see only prairie and small houses, you will now find as well 
improved farms as in any other state in the Union. Beautiful homes, 
barns, granaries and other buildings, and all of the latest improved 
farming implements used on a farm; you will also find fruit orchards, 
and the farm stocked with the finest kind of stock. 


Pride in Northwestern, “our wonderful institution of learn- 
ing,” was almost unbounded. An invitation directed to parents 
said, “Our school holds out great opportunities to its students and 
with wide open doors it invites your children to enroll.” An 
assurance also was given: “Alvais aclean, moral townand parents 
need have no fear of sending their children to our school.” 

With the beginning of the fall term in 1908, agriculture and 
domestic science were made parts of the school’s curriculum. The 
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state constitution set forth a requirement that the legislature “pro- 
vide for the teaching of the elements of agriculture, horticulture, 
stock feeding and domestic science in the common schools of the 
state.” The new departments were to prepare teachers in those 
subjects. In aligning the faculty for the new year, the Board of 
Regents elected A. G. Vinson to the chair of agriculture. Vinson 
was a member of the first graduating class in 1900 and had joined 
the Northwestern faculty in 1905, first to teach geography and 
geology and later mathematics. His salary in 1908 was $1,400. De 
Rosette Thomas was named professor of domestic science. 

Among other changes in the faculty, Lucy Haskell, daughter 
of the governor, was appointed a first assistant in English with a 
salary of $1,000. The commercial department, inactive for a year, 
was re-established in 1908, and more than half of the 425 students 
in the school were taking some kind of commercial course. Some 
were preparing to teach business courses in high schools. 

An illustration of the involvement of the school with the 
community came in October 1908 when the normal school band 
played for an “old soldiers’ reunion,” a downtown gathering of 
Union veterans of the Civil War. Among the numbers played 
during the day was “Dixie,” said to have been “received rather 
dubiously” by the old vets, who said their “association with Dixie 
was what gave them their wooden legs.” 

Absent from the campus during seven months of 1908 were 
George W. Stevens, head of the biology department, and his 
assistant, T. C. Carter, who became a member of the faculty that 
same year. The two spent those months in Alaska collecting 
hundreds of zoological specimens from the Arctic region. The two 
had been commissioned by the Board of Regents for Normal 
Schools in April 1908 “to visit Alaska for the purpose of making 
collections of specimens for the museums of the Normal Schools 
of Oklahoma.” The specimens accelerated the development of the 
natural science museum at Northwestern and still today comprise 
some of the most significant and interesting displays. A contem- 
porary account of his collection listed eight varieties of big Arctic 
animals: moose, caribou, seals, sea lions, black bear, Kodiak 
brown bear, deer and white mountain sheep. Small animals in- 
cluded beaver, mink and otter, along with about 120 varieties of 
birds and 1,500 bird eggs, “which are worth an average of a dollar 
apiece.” Stevens himself said he got enough specimens to “fill all 
of the Science Hall when they are mounted.” 
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A further description of Stevens’ experience says, “Most of his 
hunting was done on the Kenai Peninsula, with the town of 
Seward as the base for supplies, although some of his finest 
specimens of deer were killed in southern Alaska. He considers 
himself very fortunate in securing the white mountain sheep, 
which are quite rare and difficult to get. The mountain climbing 
makes their hunting a hazardous experience, although the most 
exciting game of all to hunt, according to Prof. Stevens, are the 
Kodiak bears, which are about the same variety as the grizzly, only 
twice as large. One of the animals he killed weighed 1,400 pounds 
and some of them run as high as 1,600 pounds. He gives a very 
graphic description of the sensations experienced when trailing a 
wounded bear through almost impenetrable underbrush, with 
the knowledge that at any moment the bear is likely to turn and 
fight, hunter and hunted then having their positions reversed.” 

Stevens related some of his bear stories in chapel after the 
college band and a large number of students had met the train on 
his return from Alaska. According to one account, “Tommy Carter 
killed the king of the bear tribe as the great beast was descending 
upon him from mid-air.” Stevens later wrote of some of his 
experiences for The Northwestern. 

Before his Alaska trip, Stevens had already assembled an 
extensive collection of biological specimens native to the Okla- 
homa area. He also had acquired widespread respect in his pro- 
fession. Because of that, ex-Governor Jenkins in 1904 had sent 
Stevens the carcass of an American eagle he had found on a 
butcher’s rack in Kaw City. In a lengthy letter to the professor, 
Jenkins said, “I want to commit this bird to your charge and 
through you present him to the Alva Normal,” and “I have 
confidence you can take care of him better than anyone in the 
Territory.” 

In his letter, the former governor condemned whoever “was 
so unpatriotic” as to kill the eagle, and said of the bird: 


I have no means to tell his age. I do not suppose he was present 
and witnessed the landing of Columbus, or that he perched on the hills 
of New England and saw the Pilgrim Fathers floating ashore. But I do 
know that his kind have witnessed the transformation of the wilderness 
inhabited by barbarous tribes, into the grandest nation on earth, with 
cities and with lines of communication and with colleges and institu- 
tions of learning, with churches and with thousands of happy homes 
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where love and the Golden Rule are the highest evidences of civiliza- 
tion. 


It is appropriate, indeed, that our forefathers chose this bird as the 
national bird and honored him by placing his familiar outlines on our 
coin, because we are told that he occupies a sphere above the sphere of 
any other bird in the heavens, that he flies higher and can see farther. 
Let us as a nation never forget that if his balance were not true and if 
he were not exactly poised, he could not reach the heights which are 
his native abode. Nor can we as a people, as a nation, ever reach that 
high position amongst nations and maintain it except we hold an exact 
poise of the great principles of equity and justice between nations and 
between men. 


Another point of pride for the science department in 1909 was 
a “fine four and a half inch equatorial telescope,” the largest 
instrument of its kind in the state, 25 percent larger than one at the 
state university in Norman. Through the Northwestern instru- 
ment, “The moon is enlarged to such an extent that the observer 
feels that he is overlooking a great barren plain with huge moun- 
tains standing about like grim sentinels. You can look down into 
the huge craters of extinct volcanoes and can plainly see the 
shadows cast obliquely into the crater by the wall next to the sun.” 

A move to impose more control over college athletics came in 
the fall of 1908, when the State Athletic Association, of which 
Northwestern was a member, adopted a new constitution. New 
regulations required that college athletes be enrolled in 12 hours 
of work a week and limited their participation in football, baseball 
and basketball in any college to four years. Teams from association 
schools could compete only with other schools that conformed to 
association rules. 

At the same time the Athletic Association at Northwestern 
offered season tickets for the first time. Selling for $3, the tickets 
admitted buyers to football, basketball and baseball games. Indi- 
vidual tickets to football games would have cost the same amount. 
A total of 150 indicated they would buy the season tickets, pro- 
ducing $450 for athletic causes. 

The preceding season, 1907, had marked the emergence of 
Northwestern into a football power among state colleges, under 
the coaching of Frank Wyatt. Prior to that year, the team had been 
classed among high schools. Its 1907 record was four wins, one 
loss against other college teams. The winning trend continued in 
1908 with a 4-1-2 record and a claim that only the University of 
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Oklahoma stood between Northwestern and the state collegiate 
championship. Those two teams did not meet that year. 

Northwestern, however, did play Oklahoma A&M in 1908, 
and the event turned into a demonstration of northwest Okla- 
homa hospitality. Northwestern students and faculty members 
gave a reception for members of the Aggie football team when 
they arrived on campus. The visitors were reported as being 
impressed with their hosts, particularly the attractive female stu- 
dents. The game, however, apparently was not that amicable. 
When a Northwestern player recovered an Aggie fumble and 
returned it for the game’s first touchdown, the play was ruled 
illegal by the referee, a man from Stillwater. The referee was 
replaced by a member of the Northwestern faculty, who held the 
play to be legal, giving the home team a 6-0 lead. Two more scores 
were added subsequently for a final Normal victory of 18-0. 

For all its success in other sports, Northwestern apparently 
was slow to achieve any notoriety in track. Of 14 events included 
in an annual track and field meet of the Oklahoma Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, Northwestern Rangers held none of the 
records. A writer lamented, “Every year we send a team of pale- 
skinned boys to the annual meet, who appear as though it was the 
first time the sun had ever shown on any part of their anatomy 
except their faces and hands. They present quite a contrast with 
the sturdy boys from Central or A&M, and no less contrast does 
the final score present.” 

Still seeking more track participants in the spring of 1909, 
qualifications for those who would be admitted to competition 
were listed: “Those who can start quick enough to stop; run far 
enough to come back; put the shot far enough to keep it off your 
toes; vault high enough to go over the bar; throw the hammer so 
far that you can dodge the handle when it comes down; jump a 
hurdle quick enough to be out of the way when it falls; run the 
mile in half a day and lead all the rest on the home stretch.” 

Other developments of this period: Season tickets to a series 
of eight lectures and musical programs, costing a total of $1,000, 
were being offered for $1.50 to $2.50. . . . Before a 1908 football 
game with Central, male students wearing red socks on their right 
feet and black ones on the left, did some riotous yelling as they 
followed the band downtown and around the square in a mobile 
pep rally... . After a musical performance, Professor Colvin, 
program critic, observed, “If the tune the Mandolin Club played 
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is the one I thought it was, it is a good one.” ... Another professor 
advised, “The fellow who can’t put fire into his speech should put 
his speech into the fire.” . . . Some agitation began in 1909 for a 
school song since: “Other schools have a college song. Why not 
Northwestern?” ... A new policy called for parents to be notified 
at the end of each week if a student’s work was unsatisfactory. . . 
Normal school graduates enrolling at the University of Oklahoma 
were admitted to the junior class. ... Total value of Northwestern’s 
buildings and grounds was set at $214,471.60. 

In January 1909 a new effort was made to win legislative 
approval of another building for Northwestern. Rep. L. P. Ross of 
Comanche County introduced a bill in the House to appropriate 
$100,000 for the erection and furnishing of a structure “for the 
teaching of manual arts and agriculture.” The Alva Commercial 
Club passed a resolution of support for the bill and appointed 
President Ross as a “committee of one” to go to Guthrie to encour- 
age the measure’s passage. However, the school was not destined 
to receive additional building funds for several years, and the bill 
came to naught. 


School officials helped host William Jennings Bryan on a visit to Alva in 
1909. He speaks here to a crowd at the Woods County courthouse. 
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Alva was honored in March 1909 by a visit of William Jennings 
Bryan. He was the guest of the Commericial Club and was es- 
corted by Jesse J. Dunn. After a welcome at the train station by the 
Normal band and a cheering crowd, Bryan joined President Ross 
and others to be driven to the campus at the head of a parade of 
23 automobiles. The domestic science department served a lunch- 
eon, after which 700 persons heard the Great Commoner speak on 
“Oratory and Education.” Students were left “wondering how a 
man could express deep, pious thoughts in plain, everyday lan- 
guage.” Bryan spoke in the evening at the downtown opera house 
on “The Prince of Peace.” 

A victorious day for Northwestern teams in April 1909 was 
celebrated on campus in an impromptu night of revelry that 
ended only when the sun began to rise the next morning. One 
Northwestern debate team had vanquished Central in Alva, while 
another had defeated Southwestern in Weatherford. It was then 
learned that the baseball team had scored a 3-2 win that day over 
Friends University in Wichita. Immediately, some students bor- 
rowed a shotgun and ammunition from Professor Wyatt, others 
obtained a fire whistle, and still others got access to the college 
band instruments, all of which armed the celebrants with effective 
weapons “to fight the common enemy, silence.” Old Glory was 
raised on the night breeze as a signal of victory. 

Many in the crowd stayed through the night after the college 
janitor opened the doors and the assembly hall was appropriated 
for a “general good time” that included whimsical debates, vocal 
solos and other music, and orations. Among the last: “Tal Smith 
gave an impromptu oration on the subject, ‘What to do and how 
to do it.’ He touched on economics, religion, politics, philan- 
thropy, science, art, architecture, manual training, morality, man- 
ners, customs, government, love and friendship.” Debaters 
argued over which of two female faculty members was more 
beneficial to the school. Everyone went home at daylight. 

The fall term in 1909 was opened with great optimism and in 
high spirits on the part of students, faculty and the community, 
as indicated by an account of an opening assembly. Students, 
faculty members and a few visitors crowded into the assembly 
hall to start the new term, then: 


When all became quiet and expectant, some of the boys with great 
unanimity and in a hum-drum monotone, spelled “O-k-l-a-h-o-m-a, 
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NS.N.S.” and then shouted “Okla-homa, Okla-homa, N.S.N‘S., hiss, 
boom.” President Ross then rose and laughingly said, “The school term 
may now be said to be formally opened.” 


A “brief” program that followed included several musical 
selections, readings, short talks by six Alva pastors, group singing, 
comments by student organization leaders and an address by a 
popular professor, H. M. Colvin. Afterward, most of the instruc- 
tors assigned lessons to their classes to begin what many expected 
would be the best year in the history of the school. 

A breakdown of some of the formality then associated with 
higher education is seen in the faculty decision to welcome new- 
comers to the staff with a picnic, rather than a reception, in the fall 
of 1909. All met at the campus and hiked to a shaded site to the 
southwest. Frank Wyatt had set up a lemonade stand to refresh 
the walkers. Baskets and buckets of food were toted to the area, 
where coffee was boiled on a fire to which male faculty members 
each contributed kindling and took turns fanning the flames. Then 
came an “interval for games, marriage ceremonies and other 
innocent fun that teachers must occasionally enjoy.” When the 
table was finally spread, “They ate and ate and ate till they ate the 
chicken up. There had to be a rest time before the first move could 
be made towards rising. The moon rose serenely and smiled in 
happy accord. Yes, the moon was full, too! The homecoming was 
not as quickly made, nor as light hearted, perhaps, but all were 
happy.” 

Academically, high standards were maintained through the 
Ross administration. Writing in the 1909-10 school year for an 
article in Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, the president said, “The 
curriculum of this school has been shaped in accordance with 
modern conditions, and these conditions call for at least a moder- 
ate degree of specialization in the competent teacher.” He contin- 
ued, “The courses for the regular normal classes furnish profitable 
instruction for the student entering the freshman class for four 
years at least and through a wise extension of the privilege of 
electing studies, the student can in this time become proficient in 
some one or more departments.” 

In order to be graduated, a student was required to complete 
84 units of work. A “unit” was comprised of a class that met five 
times a week throughout a term. The school year was divided into 
three terms. Of the total required units, 75 were prescribed. The 
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nine remaining units could be earned in a subject area of the 
student's choice, which was said to be the student's “major.” The 
prescribed units were 11 each in English and professional work; 
nine each in mathematics and Latin or German; eight in physical 
science; seven each in history and biology; four in agriculture and 
domestic economy; three in geography; one and one-half each in 
reading and drawing, and one each in music, manual training and 
bookkeeping. 

Public school leaders of the time were advocating higher 
standards for teachers. Administrators also apparently were look- 
ing for teachers with specializations, and Northwestern re- 
sponded by attempting to give student teachers “a training as 
extensive as it will be possible to give in the actual teaching of the 
subject which he has chosen as the major for his course.” 

Tuition at Northwestern was still free to Oklahoma residents. 
Out-of-state students paid $5 a term. Room and board could be 
obtained at $3 or $4 a week, depending on the quality of the 
accommodations. Students who boarded themselves in rented 
rooms could manage on $2.25 a week. 

Support from some of the Alva merchants came in what could 
be considered a forerunner of a scholarship program when prizes 


Tees 


Known as the “Rangers” first in 1909, the football team earned a reputation 
as tough and enduring. Coach Frank Wyatt is at the center of the back row. 
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valued at not less than $25 were given for student achievement in 
different departments. Share Brothers gave such an award for the 
best thesis in the English department. John B. Doolin offered a 
prize for the best paper on American political history. J. W. 
Monfort honored the student with the best piece of woodwork in 
the manual training department. The First National Bank offered 
a gold medal in oratory; the Alva National Bank gave a medal in 
art, and George W. Crowell offered one in piano. The Bank of 
Commerce gave a prize to the student who made the most points 
in athletics during the year. Ten dollars was given by Arthur W. 
Bradbury for the best essay on why students should attend North- 
western. Members of the faculty raised $50 for the best student in 
the upper classes. 

Northwestern’s athletic teams came to be knownas the “Rang- 
ers” in 1909. The football team had a high degree of success that 
year, the first squad losing only to the University of Oklahoma, 
which had never been beaten by another state team. As it was 
reported rather simply at that time: “At a moment when enthusi- 
asm was high, one of our most prominent boosters suggested the 
naming of the (Northwestern) eleven. Several names were pro- 
posed, but the one that received general support was that of 
‘Rangers.’ The name is rapidly becoming familiar throughout the 
state.” 

The Rangers were said to have become known for their grit 
and power of endurance. In one of their toughest games, not a 
single substitute was used, and during the entire ‘09 season only 
one man had to be replaced on the squad. Before a Thanksgiving 
Day game with Chilocco, the Northwestern team had been dis- 
banded for three weeks but mustered forces on a day’s notice and 
won the contest, 29-0. 

Also in this era: Roses planted in front of the Normal building 
by the Class of 1906 to form the figures “06" had “waxed strong 
and multiplied" and by 1909 had become a “bramble.” . . . After 
some fiery speeches by student leaders, classes in February 1910 
pledged a total of $175 to finance Northwestern athletics, a figure 
the faculty had obligated itself beforehand to match. . . . Students 
joined others in anticipating the appearance of Halley’s Comet in 
May 1910 and were told it would not be visible again until around 
1985. 

The demand for teachers was high in 1910, and Northwestern 
apparently had established a reputation for producing quality 
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graduates who could help fill that need. It was reported that while 
President Ross was at a state teachers meeting in Oklahoma City, 
“city superintendents were urging him daily for teachers to begin 
work at once.” Calls for teachers came in regularly at the institu- 
tion, one school asking for six and offering salaries as high at $125 
a month. 

A woman whose name will be forever associated with North- 
western began her career there in 1910. She was Minnie Shockley, 
who at the time was hired as senior high school critic in the 
training school. She later was to serve a long tenure as dean of 
women and as an instructor in the English department. Also 
beginning his career with the school in 1910 was William H. 
Wood, who would become director of elementary education. 

The positive nature of the Ross years at Northwestern con- 
trasts sharply with the manner in which his tenure ended. Few 
assessments of his administrative ability are found, critical or 
otherwise, although a student of that era, John B. Dail, a 1912 
graduate, said of Ross, “He was a man of kindly manner but 
probably lacking in the necessary experience to head a college 
school system. His moral character and business honesty were 
never questioned by anyone and perhaps, as is often the case, he 
was held responsible for things for which he was not to blame.” 

The heavy role played by politics in the election of not only 
the president but also members of the faculty was a fact not 
everyone could accept. A worthy record and demonstrated capa- 
bility were secondary considerations—if considered at all—when 
politics became involved in getting or holding a state position. 
Partisanship led to some decisions surprising to those not on the 
inside of dominant political circles. 

So it was in May of 1910. The Board of Regents in electing the 
faculty for the new year retained President Ross, even though it 
had been reported earlier that the board had declared the office 
vacant. State Superintendent E. D. Cameron denied that such had 
been the case. In the same meeting, the board voted to remove 
two-thirds of the faculty, a total of 21 individuals, including the 
popular G. W. Stevens and A. G. Vinson. A storm of protest 
immediately erupted. The Northwestern editorialized that “such an 
upheaval was not only alarming but absolutely beyond the limits 
of necessity.” Hundreds of telegrams poured out from Alva resi- 
dents to the board. 
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One Alva newspaper complained that “to the ignorant layman 
it looks as though many of the changes were ill-advised and 
uncalled for.” Another editorialized, “We hope that the day will 
soon come when the annual election of faculty members of the 
schools of the state will not mean a general shaking up and 
demoralization of the school, which a general change is bound to 
produce. Qualifications for the work instead of politics or any 
particular church should be the first consideration in selecting 
teachers and then few changes should be made.” 

Deep resentment on the part of Northwestern students began 
to develop as soon as word of the professors’ dismissals was 
received. Rumors of an impending demonstration spread on 
Monday after the regents’ action, and that afternoon some 500 
students met and passed a polite but emphatic resolution express- 
ing “our deepest regret” about “certain changes in the faculty of 
our school.” A council of nine representatives from the different 
classes was elected to lead a student protest. Thomas L. Dyer, later 
to become a prominent attorney with Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the council. It asked the board to 
reconsider the removal of, specifically, Stevens, Vinson, critic 
teacher Stella P. Earnest and Vice-President William Z. Smith. 
Demonstration talk continued the next day, and after a morning 
assembly an effigy bearing the name of State Superintendent E. D. 
Cameron was lowered from the skylight. A newspaper recording 
the events said, ‘The incident created quite a sensation, and the 
majority of the students afterwards condemned this act.” 

Tension increased, however, when the Daily Pioneer published 
an article signed by three students and construed to reflect on 
President Ross. The article expressed the assumption that Ross 
had much to do with the impending removal of the faculty mem- 
bers and characterized his actions as those of a “peanut politi- 
cian.” The president responded immediately on Wednesday 
morning by expelling the three whose names had appeared on the 
letter, although they claimed to represent the entire student 
body.On Thursday morning, a student spokesman requested that 
the expelled students be reinstated. President Ross demanded that 
as a condition of reinstatement, the three young men should sign 
a strong endorsement of him as president, a statement Ross him- 
self had prepared. The three refused to do so and the student body 
in another meeting voted to walk out. Not more than 15 students 
were reported in class on Friday. They were said to be mostly 
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relatives of faculty members, and “their going to school was well 
understood by the striking students.” 

Renfrew’s Record rode the fence in reporting the controversy 
by saying, “Trouble has been brewing for some time but as in all 
cases the blame is not all on one side. ... President Ross has always 
stood high in the community and the students who have taken a 
leading part in antagonizing the president are also of the highest 
character. The Record is not prepared to discuss the merits of the 
case at this time.” 

The situation was deemed serious enough that Assistant State 
Superintendent Wilkinson and Regents Secretary John L. Mitch 
went to Alva to take a hand in its settlement. A meeting of students 
was called for Saturday afternoon in the district courtroom. A 
council chosen by the Student League drew up a resolution ex- 
pressing regret for “recent unpleasantness that has arisen in our 
midst” and pledged “to do everything possible to promote peace 
and harmony in the institution.” The resolution acknowledged 
that the article referring to President Ross was “ill advised and 
prejudicial.” It further called for the reinstating of “the students 
who were recently dropped from the roll of the school and ex- 
punging from the records anything that may reflect against the 
good names of the students who have been named as principals 
in this controversy and against the dignity of the student body.” 

The Student League unanimously accepted the resolution, 
which was signed by President Ross and representatives of the 
students. This appeared to restore a semblance of peace to the 
campus. 

A recounting of the student protest appeared later in Renfrew’s 
Record in a regular folksy feature called “Wide Awake Column,” 
written by Ollie Small. It said, “I guess Ill venture out timidly and 
tell you how scared I was up there at the Normal last Thursday 
morning. Why, I never believed that a thing was going to happen 
until the faculty all got up and marched out and before I had time 
to draw my breath or decide what I ought to do, the doors were 
shut and me in there crouching lower and lower in my seat and 
gazing helplessly at all that body of indignant students all about 
me and trying weakly to read from their faces what was going to 
happen next. However, I soon found out, for Tom Dyer took the 
stand, his face a mixture of more things than I could analyze, and 
he told of three of the Northwestern boys that had been expelled 
and ended up with the important question, what are we going to 
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do about it? and then they all got excited and part of them got mad 
and I got scared and I can tell you we had a time of it and I made 
up my mind if I ever got out of there that I wouldn’t go to school 
anymore, but would just consider my education finished. How- 
ever, all things come to an end sometimes, so just at twelve o'clock 
the whole blooming band of them marched right out at the front 
door and I went along too, looking every minute for the faculty to 
catch all of us that couldn’t get away and give us a spanking and 
send us back to school, but as no such calamity befell us and I hear 
that all of them have gone back now, and that everything is lovely 
and the goose hangs high, and I am glad of it, and I want every- 
body to promise that if I ever get up courage to go up there again 
that there won’t be any more shaking of fists and gnashing of 
teeth, for I want everybody to be good.” 

In spite of the resolution and the settlement of differences, the 
students within a short time were granted most of their wishes. 
Four of the professors previously dropped from the faculty, in- 
cluding Vinson and Stevens, were reinstated in a June 1910 meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents. At the request of the board, Ross 
submitted his resignation. He had served as president for two and 
a half years. In a special meeting of the regents late in the month, 
Grant H. Grumbine, who in May had been elected vice-president 
of Northwestern, was named to the presidency. W. H. Wood of 
Edmond was elected Northwestern’s vice-president. 


CHAPTER 3 


Through World War I: 
1910-1919 


The controversial ending of the Ross administration was in 
marked contrast to the beginning of Grant Grumbine’s. The town 
went out of its way to make him welcome, and he responded with 
strong expressions of support for the development of Alva’s 
potential as a trade and industrial center, as well as an educational 
mecca. His duties officially began July 1, 1910. Upon the new 
president's first visit to the town, a writer said, “He is a distin- 
guished looking gentleman, with a fine face that is lightened up 
with eyes that have a friendly twinkle. He is a big man, come to 
fill a big position, and if first impressions are worth anything, we 
are sure that President Grumbine will have a prosperous and 
agreeable administration.” 

Grumbine was 31 years old when he became Northwestern’s 
fourth president. He was born in Hastings, Nebraska, attended 
common schools in Chicago, and was graduated from high school 
in Breckenridge, Missouri. He earned a bachelor of science degree 
from Central College in Missouri in 1903 and a master of science 
degree the following year. He later spent one term each in the 
Renselar Polytechnic Institute of Troy, New York, and Chicago 
University. From 1904 to 1907, Grumbine was president of Wood- 
son Institute, Woodson, Missouri, then went to Geary, Oklahoma, 
to become principal of the high school. In 1908 he moved on to 
Epworth University (later Oklahoma City University) to head the 
department of mathematics and physics and was in that position 
just before going to Northwestern. 

While newspapers of the town expressed the community’s 
confidence in Grumbine, the Normal faculty welcomed him with 
areception in mid-July. There, a faculty member introducing their 
new leader mentioned that “President Grumbine has made a good 
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impression here in Alva.” In responding, Grumbine said he 
thought the greatest impression he had made in Alva was when 
he “slipped and sat down in the mud.” 

Later, in expressing strong optimism in Northwestern's future 
and soliciting the support of the town, he extolled the advantages 
Alva enjoyed as a city, saying, “You people who live here have no 
idea of the possibilities for advancement that you possess. You 
have a fine, clean, moral and up-to-date little city, with opportu- 
nities of every kind surrounding you.” 

He pledged to work with the town, declaring, “You cannot 
make it too emphatic that I am willing to co-operate in making 
this a city of ten thousand people, and that I wish the people here 
to co-operate with me in making the enrollment of the Northwest- 
ern next year one thousand.” 

He reminded Alva businessmen of the economic influence of 
the Normal, pointing out, “Every student will spend an average 


Grant B. Grumbine, 
Northwestern’s fourth 
president, led the 
school upward 
academically in his 
six-year administration. 
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of two hundred dollars each during the school year, and if we can 
push the attendance to one thousand it means the expenditure of 
$200,000 in this community, and even figuring that each student 
would spend but one hundred dollars, which is a very low esti- 
mate, it means the leaving here of $100,000.” 

As Grumbine continued to press for community support, a 
newspaper article in August 1910 cited trends of the era and 
declared, “Science and self government, the two leading princi- 
ples of this age, absolutely demand educational institutions of a 
higher type.” Noting the rich agricultural resources of the area 
and the strengths of the Normal School, the writer said, “The 
people of the town of Alva and of Woods County stand shoulder 
to shoulder to a man in enthusiastic support of anything looking 
to the good of the school. Far-reaching plans are being outlined 
whereby this institution may rise to the great demands upon it. 
Every student, every graduate, every friend of broad and liberal 
education should put his shoulder to the wheel that this great 
institution may come into its proper sphere of influence.” That the 
town gave more than verbal support to the new president was 
illustrated by participation in a booster trip that covered 300 miles 
in three days in mid-August of 1910, taking a group of some 60 
men in 14 autos to almost 30 towns, including Blackwell, Medford, 
Fairview and Enid. They returned triumphantly on a Wednesday 
evening with horns honking in a parade to the downtown square, 
where vehicles were parked, a band played, the school quartet 
sang, and speakers reported to a large crowd on the success of the 
trip in promoting Alva and Northwestern. 

After several had recounted various experiences on the tour, 
President Grumbine thanked the people of Alva for their interest 
in the trip and for their sacrifices in the loss of time and the use of 
their cars. He reportedly “showed his deep interest and whole- 
hearted efforts and determination for the success of our Normal 
school.” 

In talking to the crowd, Grumbine told a story from the early 
history of railroad trains, when an old man and a boy were 
watching a crew working on a balky engine. “Son, she’ll never 
go,” the old man said. But when the engine was repaired and the 
train was whizzing down the track, the man ran after it yelling, 
“Son, she'll never stop.” The president compared that with the 
Northwestern Normal. There had been a time, he said, when it 
seemed that the school, with the town, would never go. But then, 
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after the school was started, and with the help and co-operation 
of the good citizens of Alva, he concluded, the school would just 
keep going. 

The boosters made a second trip a week later, traveling into 
Kansas in 108-degree temperature. Sixty persons left town in 
nineteen vehicles, led by businessman Lee Noah in the pilot car. 
Four cars became disabled before reaching Medicine Lodge, “the 
tires giving out easily owing to the excessive heat on the roads.” 
An Anthony newspaper, reporting on the visitors, said they ar- 
rived “covered with dust and perspiration.” It continued, “After 
they were dug out from the coating, it was found they were Alva 
boosters and it was a party of their businessmen out advertising 
their town as a good place to live and telling of its educational 
opportunities.” 

The second trip covered 160 miles, the travelers returning 
home at 11 o'clock at night. An Alva newspaper reported, “The 
day was exceedingly warm, and at times the Kansas wind was hot 
enough to scorch the cheek of the rankest Republican in the west.” 
Receptions also were warm in each town visited. 

Almost 400 students enrolled when school opened in the fall 
of 1910 and enrollment grew to 700 as the term progressed. 
President Grumbine and Vice-President Wood were credited with 
“working hard to advertise the school and systematize the work.” 
Grumbine said the students as a whole sized up in physical and 
intellectual caliber with any body of students he had ever seen. 

A student of that period, Elbert Piper, recalling those days 
years later, said of the student body: “We were truly the pioneer 
of pioneers by birth. Very few of our parents had anything when 
they came to Oklahoma and each student at Northwestern was 
just as good and just as rich as any of the others.” 

Piper, who finished with the Class of 1912 after six years at 
Northwestern, on the 50th anniversary of his graduation recalled 
some of the living conditions during his student days: “Most 
students whose folks did not live in Alva roomed and boarded in 
private homes or rented rooms to set up housekeeping with a coal 
stove or a two-burner coal oil stove, a frying pan, sometimes an 
oven, and two or three cooking vessels and a coal oil lamp. The 
college charged no tuition, books were cheap, and by being as 
conservative as our parents who first came to Oklahoma, one 
could get by for $100 per year. If you had to work to earn this $100, 
you would be paid 15 or 20 cents per hour.” 
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Of the importance attached to their educational pursuits, 
Piper reminisced: “Northwestern looms up as a guiding star. Our 
one-building college was not so much to look upon in size, but, 
mingled with songs and laughter in our hearts, it will always be 
the brightest spot in our lives. The fragrance of friendships that 
developed here is sweeter than all the spices and myrth of ancient 
lore. It was here our hopes grew toward the sky and seemed, in 
our fond memories, to glorify the whole campus. The friendships 
are still warm in our hearts. The instructors all have our many 
thanks. They were tops.” 

In those early days, eighth-grade graduates were permitted to 
enroll in the preparatory department of Northwestern. Four years 
of work could be done there, making it equivalent to a modern 
high school. The first two of those years were in “B” and “A” 
sub-normal classes. In the next two, students were classified as 
freshmen and sophomores. Upon completion of that work, a 
student was admitted to the Normal College, made up of junior 
and senior classes. College requirements could be completed in 
two years. At that time, a total of 72 units of work were required 
for graduation, 48 in preparatory classes and 24 in the Normal 
College. Four units could be earned in each of the three 12-week 
sessions comprising the school year. 

It soon became apparent that the two buildings occupied by 
the school in 1910 would be inadequate if enrollment continued 
to grow and if its offerings were to be expanded. Grumbine 
compiled data from 175 normal schools in the United States and 
found that every school with enrollments comparable to North- 
western had twice the floor space for classroom usage and other 
purposes. Specific problems showed 40 students in the manual 
training course with only 12 work benches. The department of 
agriculture had no laboratory. At least 15 recitation rooms had 40 
to 50 students at one time. Lack of seating kept 25 to 30 students 
from entering the training school. A basement area of 30 square 
feet was the only space available for “gymnasium facilities.” 

In the face of these needs and predictable increases in enroll- 
ment, Rep. David C. Woodson of Woods County in January 1911 
introduced a bill in the House appropriating $100,000 for a new 
building for Northwestern, for expansions to the heating plant to 
warm it, and for equipment to furnish it. The measure gained 
widespread support. Frank Wyatt spoke out, advocating that part 
of the new building be a gymnasium, where the student could “be 
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taught regularity of habits, cleanliness, and understanding and 
respect for his body.” Confidence that the building would be 
approved was generally expressed. 

Under Woodson’s leadership in the House and Alvan John 
Doolin’s guidance in the Senate, the bill gained almost unanimous 
passage by the State Legislature in March 1911. However, Gover- 
nor Lee Cruce had previously vetoed a similar bill appropriating 
$115,000 for a building and equipment for Central Normal in 
Edmond, as well as a number of other appropriation measures. 
Little hope was held that he would sign the Northwestern bill. 
Sure enough, when the measure reached the governor’s desk, it 
was allowed “to die by limitation.” Cruce vetoes had killed bills 
appropriating a total of almost a million dollars. 

Among the extracurricular programs at Northwestern, debat- 
ing still was strong in 1911. In the spring, a three-year triangular 
debate among the three normal schools of old Oklahoma—North- 
western, Central and Southwestern—ended with Northwestern 
the winner. A new contract was signed for another three-year 
contest. Later that spring in the annual meet of the State Athletic 
and Oratorical Association in Oklahoma City, Northwestern took 
second place in athletics and third in oratory. 

While publicity the school received reflected highly favorable 
conditions there, an investigative committee sent out by the State 
Board of Education reported otherwise in April 1911. The board, 
newly formed upon the recommendation of Governor Cruce, had 
assumed the governance of state educational institutions and had 
sent three committees out to check on conditions at different 
schools. The committee visiting Northwestern in its report noted 
that Alva had no high school and said, “We are convinced that 
fully 150 of her students are being educated in the Normal School 
at the expense of the state. This, in our opinion, should not be.” 
The Science Hall was called “conspicuous for its many windows, 
inferior workmanship and evidences of graft in its construction.” 
The appearance of the grounds was criticized. 

Committee members were obviously peeved by the absence 
of President Grumbine, whom they met three days later in Chicka- 
sha. The report condemned “habitual absence” of faculty mem- 
bers and said “when indulged in by the head of any of the 
institutions is absolutely inexcusable.” The committee was not 
favorably impressed with the faculty and the work being done 
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and concluded that “the expense of maintaining this school is 
entirely too high for the amount of work being done.” 

The report apparently had little negative effect. Although the 
heads of several other institutions were fired, President 
Grumbine, as well as nearly all of his faculty members, was 
rehired in June 1911. And, after school had started in the fall, State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson spent two days visiting the school 
and the classroom of every teacher and concluded, “I have never 
observed the work of a more orderly set of students than I find 
here. I am especially impressed with the neatness and cleanliness 
of the buildings and the well kept condition of the grounds.” 
Before leaving with Grumbine to attend the Kansas State Teachers 
Association meeting in Topeka, Wilson told a group of citizens 
that in the event of “the pruning off” of a number of state schools, 
there was no danger of the Northwestern being discontinued. He 
predicted that “the institution would be here when most of those 
now living have passed away.” 

In spite of that assurance, an initiative petition prepared by 
Oliver T. Akin, state representative from Cleveland County, was 
circulated, calling for a statewide vote on November 5, 1912, to 
eliminate all state schools except the University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A&M College, and the normal schools in Edmond and 
Durant. Governor Cruce was among backers of the proposal, 
purportedly designed to save significant sums for state taxpayers. 
The drive set off vigorous defenses of Northwestern, both locally 
and downstate, and calls for enthusiastic resistance to the meas- 
ure. The Alva Commercial Club joined organized opposition to 
the proposal. 

Early in 1912, the petition bearing 20,914 signatures—more 
than enough required for a vote—was filed. A protest, however, 
alleged that thousands of the names were illegal for various 
reasons, and a hearing was set for May 14. Secretary of State 
Benjamin F. Harrison found that the petition included names of 
persons who were dead, persons not living at addresses listed, 
and other evidences of fraud. Even before Harrison concluded 
that the petition was insufficient, Akin had given up his fight by 
failing to appear at the hearing and signifying his intention to let 
the measure go by the boards. 

At the same time the Akin petition was an issue, a move was 
under way to consolidate some of the rural schools of the area. As 
an argument in favor of consolidation, it was noted that 40 percent 
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of the teachers in northwest Oklahoma were in their jobs for the 
first time and of that number, three-fourths had only eighth-grade 
educations. This meant that three out of ten rural school teachers 
were “endeavoring to teach subjects beyond which they have had 
training.” Consolidated schools presumably could employ better- 
qualified teachers. This was used also to support the case for the 
normal schools, it being argued they were necessary to upgrade 
the qualifications of rural school teachers. Teachers graduated by 
the university did not accept rural school jobs, it was noted. 

Other events of this period: A daily 20-minute chapel period 
was discontinued in favor of an hour-long assembly each Friday. 
..» Members of the senior class made a surprise visit to the home 
of Professor E. A. Herod on January 21, 1911, to celebrate his 60th 
birthday and present him with a watch charm bearing the Masonic 
emblem. . . . The old arena fence was torn down and replaced in 
February 1911. A few days earlier it had caught fire, which was 
discovered in time to prevent the burning of the athletic building. 
... The student body voted in early 1911 to assess everyone who 
enrolled a $5 fee to support all student activities, including athlet- 
ics. ... Maud Drake Bingham in 1911 began the first of two stints 
on the Northwestern faculty, serving until 1916 to teach dramat- 
ics. She left then but rejoined the faculty in 1938. 

Efforts to revive the Orient and Occident literary societies in 
the spring of 1911 were at first hailed as promising, but students 
in the fall apparently failed to follow through and the “decline and 
fall” of the two organizations was lamented by some. The growth 
in the number of other groups and the frequency of their meetings 
were blamed. One writer complained, “All that friendly spirit of 
rivalry that used to allow the members of the two large societies 
to compete with each other for the various honors of the stage is 
gone and in its place we have practically nothing. In the olden 
times all the citizens of Alva were given a chance to note the 
literary and musical progress of the Northwestern students, while 
today one may often hear the remark on the street to the effect that 
there must be something wrong with the Normal’s literary socie- 
ties.” 

An all-around athletic program was in place in January 1912. 
The football team registered consistent winning records and in the 
preceding season had lost only to the University of Oklahoma and 
had scored the most decisive victory in the school’s history, a 109-0 
win over Cherokee-Stella Academy. The basketball team had won 
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90 percent of its games, playing “the best teams of both Oklahoma 
and Kansas.” The track team was expected to take the running 
events at the state meet that spring, and success was predicted for 
the baseball team. Four tennis courts had been built, and indoor 
accommodations were being created for basketball games “to 
ensure financial success and make it possible for us to play some 
of the best teams in the state.” 

In May 1912 President Grumbine and the entire faculty were 
re-elected by the State Board of Education, a move hailed as “very 
gratifying to friends of the school.” A newspaper report said, “It 
shows that President Grumbine and the teachers have conducted 
the great school in such a manner as to meet the approval of the 
board and that the dissensions and conflict of authority that have 
at times marred the reputation of the school are things of the past.” 
The consistency in faculty also was applauded, since “the constant 
changes of teachers has been the most serious drawback” in the 
system of education. 

Grumbine’s salary was $2,700 a year. Vice-President Wood 
got $1,700. Male faculty members were paid from $1,100 to $1,400. 
Women received $900 to $1,000. Those figures were unchanged 
for several years. 

Professional recognition was extended to President Grumbine 
when he was invited to prepare a paper for the National Educa- 
tion Association on the subject of “The Functions of the Normal 
School in Training Public School Supervisors in Technical Sub- 
jects—Drawing, Manual Training, Household Arts, Music, etc.” 
The president accepted the invitation to appear on the program 
for the association meeting July 6-12, 1912, in Chicago. 

In that same year, Grumbine expressed his ideas on the role 
of the training school as an educational laboratory. In a paper he 
wrote, he said that new theories had created a state of unrest in 
education. The laboratory had replaced the library as the educa- 
tional workshop, he said, and the training school was the logical 
place to test the most promising theories developed by the psy- 
chological laboratories of the great universities. While assuring 
that the work of the pupils be held to the standards of a good 
public school, he said, the training school must help the practice 
teacher to learn to organize, to teach and to govern a school. 
Further, the practice teacher must know all the subjects he is to 
teach and the best means of presenting them. 
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Grumbine said the fundamental principles of psychology and 
methods must be learned in professional courses. He advocated 
a course in observation before a student could teach and con- 
cluded, “If the practice teacher fails either to organize, or instruct, 
or manage his classes successfully, he should not be given the 
diploma which assumes this ability.” 

In another paper, Grumbine discussed the training of the 
adolescent child. From eight to twelve years of age, he said, mental 
training is by arbitrary memorization and drill habituation with 
only limited appeal to the understanding. At about fourteen years, 
however, psychological and physical changes call for a relaxation 
of drill methods of instruction and new appeals to freedom and 
interest. 

“A wise teacher will, at this time, advise and suggest,” 
Grumbine said. “We can no longer coerce or break, but must lead 
and inspire. All emotional activities at this time are intense, and 
growth in any direction may be readily stimulated.” 

He continued, “Adolescence opens the way to great intellec- 
tual plasticity. There are no closed doors to the adolescent. He 
believes that nothing can fail, he believes in himself. His view of 
the future is optimistic. We should strive to conserve this confi- 
dence into after years.” 


President Grumbine emphasized the importance of the training school in 
the adequate preparation of teachers. This is one of the elementary classes 
in the Northwestern training school. 
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The monthly student publication, The Northwestern, was in its 
sixth year in the fall of 1912 and began to appear twice a month 
with its first issue in October. More emphasis was placed on news 
events, and fewer literary works were published, although poems 
were frequent features. James W. Rackley was editor-in-chief. 

Ina special chapel on January 6, 1913, the practice of awarding 
Northwestern athletic letters to “worthy members of the teams” 
was inaugurated. Professor Frank Wyatt presided at the cere- 
mony, and sweaters bearing the letter “NN” were presented to 10 
men by James Rackley, also a member of the Athletic Council. 
“Cy” Albright, captain of the Ranger football team, made a “fitting 
speech of acceptance on behalf of the players.” Hope was ex- 
pressed that the custom of awarding letters, “so worthily started,” 
would be “fixed for the history of Northwestern.” 

After the 1912 football team had registered a good year with 
a 5-2 record, the girls’ basketball team began to get attention with 
consistent victories both at home and on the road. After defeating 
Oklahoma Baptist College in Blackwell and the University Pre- 
paratory School in Tonkawa, both considered possible state cham- 
pions, the Ranger girls claimed the state title. They also defeated 
the Kansas champions, Fairmont College of Wichita, and consid- 
ered themselves champions of both Kansas and Oklahoma on a 


The undefeated women’s basketball team in 1912-13 claimed the 
championship of both Oklahoma and Kansas. 
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season record of 10-0. The Rangers’ Grace Kysar was regarded as 
the best forward in the state. 

Part of the team’s success was attributed to its workouts with 
the men’s “65-inch team,” members of which were “small and 
very quick and it is largely due to them that the Ranger girls are 
playing sucha fast game.” Meanwhile, the Ranger men’s team was 
winning seven and losing four but shared first place among the 
state normal schools with Southwestern. 

Grumbine and his faculty were again re-elected by the State 
Board of Education in 1913. That Grumbine’s reputation as an 
educator and state leader was firmly established is indicated by 
the Cherokee Messenger in a story in August 1913 encouraging 
attendance at a speech to be made by the Northwestern president. 
It said, “President Grumbine easily ranks as the strongest normal 
school head in the state. He has accomplished some strong edu- 
cational work at Alva and is recognized as one of the most useful 
citizens of the state. President Grumbine has made some wonder- 
ful developments in the Alva school and if left alone until his plans 
mature will have a normal that will rank with any state in the 
union.” 

When 436 enrolled in the first two days of school in September 
1913, it was considered “little less than remarkable,” because 
drought had shortened crops that year and the area was feeling a 
financial crunch. The 320 graduates who had “gone forth from the 
walls of this venerable institution” and President Grumbine were 
given credit for Northwestern’s growth. 

Anewspaper story at that time said, “No alumni of any college 
is more loyal to its alma mater than the graduates of the old 
Northwestern and as its members are now distributed, from the 
cares of the household and the farm to all of the professions which 
invite the energy and ambition of young men and women of the 
southwest, their good words in praise of the old institution is the 
best advertisement that it can have.” 

When it became apparent that enrollment in the winter of 1913 
was at a record level, that development was hailed but more 
significant facts were also cited: “Thoroughness and accuracy in 
scholarship and quality of work done has always been the para- 
mount ideal of Northwestern State Normal, rather than mere 
attendance, and the records of its alumni are the surest vindication 
of this ideal.” 
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Under Grumbine’s leadership, it was decided in the fall of 
1913 that Northwestern should enter an exhibit in the Oklahoma 
State Fair in Oklahoma City to help offset some of the negative 
effects of the Akin-led effort to eliminate the school. The exhibit 
consisted of a typical primary classroom, in which youngsters 
from Oklahoma City sat as pupils and for which dealers provided 
supplies. Northwestern’s primary “critic,” Bertha Matthews, and 
some of her teacher training students conducted actual classes. 
The exhibit won first place among normal school entries and won 
high praise in an Oklahoma City newspaper story. 

Not only was the quality of the exhibit and the program it 
represented lauded, but attention was called to Northwestern’s 
utilizing the Montessorian system of teaching in the training of its 
students. An experimental practice in America, the system was 
advocated by an Italian education reformer. By it, pupils were 
encouraged to develop their natural tendencies and capabilities, 
partly through “auto education” and “sense training.” 

Some changes were made in the school’s professional educa- 
tion courses in an effort to produce better qualified teachers. 
Student teachers, who had been teaching one hour a day for nine 
months, were required instead to teach three hours a day for three 
months. Also, in recognition of the fact that many students took 
teaching jobs before graduation, some courses in professional 
education were made available in lower classes. During a stu- 
dent's first two years in the preparatory department, even though 
he was just out of the eighth grade, he was given courses in 
pedagogy, psychology and rural school problems, among others. 

A system akin to the modern placement office was developed 
at that time. Previously, students and graduates had been given 
“open letters’ of commendation. With the change, a “School 
Bureau” was set up to deal directly with school boards and 
superintendents. Each student's credentials were bound in a 
printed booklet, sent to boards and superintendents requesting 
them, then returned to the files. It was expected that fewer “mis- 
fits’ would be placed in school positions by this method. 

As the institution continued to win plaudits in the spring of 
1914, President Grumbine set up an evening of classes in April 
and invited area citizens to visit the school to see typical activities 
in progress. Several hundred did so. 

State Sen. J. Elmer Thomas (later a U.S. senator) from Lawton 
visited Northwestern in the spring of 1914 and later wrote Presi- 
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dent Grumbine, “I was most agreeably surprised at the scope of 
the institution and its equipment. I have not had the opportunity 
of visiting all the educational institutions but of those visited Iam 
of the opinion that the Northwestern is best equipped in the state. 
The school is well located, and while the campus needs improve- 
ment with drives, walks, trees, shrubbery, flowers and grass, I feel 
that within a short time the grounds will be taken care of and 
perfected into a suitable setting for your substantial institution.” 

Northwestern laid claims to being the first normal school in 
the state to establish a 10-week summer session so that teachers 
could earn regular credit at that time. State Superintendent Wilson 
in 1912 had asked the normal schools to set up summer programs 
in which teachers could earn regular credit. Previously, each 
county had conducted four-week institutes to help upgrade their 
teachers’ work. The normal schools since 1903 had conducted 
six-week summer terms. The longer summer sessions soon be- 
came popular for teachers, most of whom had begun work with- 
out completing a degree, and summer enrollments exceeded those 
of regular sessions for more than two decades. In the summer of 
1914, Northestern registered 558 teachers for the 10-week course. 

The 1914-15 year was one in which a high level of extracur- 
ricular activities kept Northwestern students occupied. A school 
annual was produced for the first time. The YMCA recorded the 
most progress of any such group in the state. Henrietta Pyle, 
professor of public school music, organized a glee club. Women 
at the school formed a Bible study class. Minnie Shockley was club 
mother for the Sorosis Club and permitted members to be out only 
one night a week and then not past 10 o’clock. Northwestern 
debaters, coached by Maud Drake, vied for their eighth consecu- 
tive normal school championship. The men’s basketball team, led 
by Bonnie Stewart, earned fame as the 65-Inch Team and scored 
numerous one-sided victories. Members of the graduating Class 
of 1915 voted to wear caps and gowns for commencement activi- 
ties for the first time. 

In that year, too: The Board of Education adopted a rule 
forbidding college men and women to board at the same place. . 
.. President Grumbine, in anticipation of a campus beautification 
program, issued a ban against students making paths across the 
grass. ... The school recorded an excessive number of absentees 
because of a mumps epidemic. . . . A collection taken in chapel 
yielded $7 to help the Baptist Orphans’ Home in Oklahoma City 
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forestall foreclosure on a $10,000 mortgage. . ..Students presented 
both President Grumbine and State Superintendent Wilson with 
hand bags as gifts of appreciation. 

In 1915 the familiar sculptured head of Abraham Lincoln 
became an established feature of the campus. It was created by 
Frank Ingels, who had been a student at Northwestern in 1911. At 
that time, Lorenzo Taft, a sculptor of national note, invited Ingels 
to study with him in Chicago. Ingels subsequently won consider- 
able recognition himself. After being shown at a prestigious art 
show in Chicago, the Lincoln sculpture was given by Ingels to the 
Northwestern Class of 1915, to be presented as a class gift to the 
school. The sculptor requested that a suitable base be provided to 
create a permanent monument on the campus. A plate attached 
to the base lists the names of all those who were graduated in 1915. 
Ingels’ brother, Roland, was a member of that class. 

In ceremonies held in connection with graduation exercises in 
late May 1915, the Lincoln monument was unveiled by President 


The Lincoln bust, — 
still a prominent 
campus feature, 
wasagiftfromthe 
Class of 1915. Its 
sculptor, Frank 
Ingels, is here with 
four 1915 coeds, 
Lela Light, Helen 
Keown, Lillis Light 
and Della Keown. 
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Grumbine, who told the story of the artist and then paid tribute 
to the martyred Lincoln. The sculpture was originally located 
midway between the two buildings existing on the campus at that 
time but was moved to its present location on the north side of the 
campus when Herod Hall was constructed. 

Enrollment rose to 1,099 in the 1914-15 year, not counting 
training school students, and the summer of 1915 showed a 300 
percent increase. In the face of these numbers, Grumbine went 
about finding more classroom space. He had a large toilet room 
and a gymnasium in the Science Hall converted into classrooms. 
Excavation work enlarged a storage area in the basement of the 
original building, and this was turned into a 45x75-foot classroom. 
Grounds also were improved and a new fence was built around 
the athletic field. 

As the new school year approached in the fall of 1915, 
Grumbine found himself subjected to charges of misconduct, and 
stories of the accusations were published in the Oklahoma City 
Times. A rival newspaper in the city, The Daily Oklahoman, jumped 
quickly on the reports with this story, appearing August 23, 1915: 


were recently filed against President Grumbine of the 
Alva State Normal School. For some inexplicable reason the nature of 
these charges were not disclosed in the news columns of the Times and 
other partisan papers, which made a great ado over them. One of these 
charges is that President Grumbine smokes occasionally; another is that 
he was a recipient some time ago of a suit of clothes. All of them are of 
the same trivial nature, illustrating anew that any muttonhead can file 
charges and get them into print in the opposition papers. The Oklahoman 
holds no particular brief for President Grumbine but is frank to say that 
judging from the trivial nature of the charges filed against him, some- 
one has taken after his “goat” with a batch of spite work. 


In Alva, Renfrew’s Review came promptly to Grumbine’s de- 
fense, saying: 


President Grumbine took charge of Northwestern at a time when 
it needed a strong hand at the helm and he has steadily built up and 
strengthened the school in number of students and in influence until it 
is one of the strongest normal schools in the state. 


His wise management of the school and, in conjunction with State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson, his able work in building up a great 
summer school composed of the teachers of Northwestern Oklahoma 
has done more to break down county prejudice among teachers than 
all other influences combined. 
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The Northwestern State Normal School can ill afford to lose Presi- 
dent Grumbine and we hope that the State Board of Education will 
weigh well the evidence before they decide on making a change in the 
head of the school. 


Even though affidavits regarding the charges had been filed 
by almost two dozen persons, most of them former students, the 
board apparently failed to regard them as serious. A committee 
the board had appointed to investigate the charges was disbanded 
and consideration of the charges was postponed indefinitely in a 
meeting at the end of September 1915. The Daily Oklahoman said 
that it had been reported for some time “that parties making the 
charges had failed to substantiate them and would drop the 
prosecution.” 

The Cherokee Repubican got in the argument with a tongue-in- 
cheek report that said, “Hon. J. M. Sandlin of Duncan, member of 
the State Board of Education, was sent to Alva to investigate the 
charges against Grumbine. He found that sixty-six graduates as 
against sixteen the first year Grumbine took charge represented a 
part of his inefficiency. Another item that attracted Mr. Sandlin’s 
attention was an increase of 100 percent in enrollment. A reduc- 
tion of the expenses during the same period of expansion was 
another matter that claimed the attention of the board member.” 

While this fuss was going on, Northwestern again entered an 
exhibit in the state fair with displays representing its different 
departments. A colorful array of pennants included one from 
Alva High School, “only one year old, but its progress in class- 
room and on gridiron has been record breaking and the local 
board of education is contemplating a magnificient school build- 
ing commensurate with the school system and town of Alva.” The 
college exhibit consisted of an “artificial room,” where examples 
of work showed “just what goes on there regularly.” The exhibit 
ranked first among eight schools with entries in the fair. 

Northwestern’s athletic program developed a well-rounded 
character as its teams won statewide recognition during 
Grumbine’s administration and under Athletic Director Frank 
Wyatt's leadership. Wyatt was hailed by a Northwestern student 
publication, which said his “wonderful ability as a coach is second 
only to the renowned Bennie Owen.” Northwestern teams were 
frequently dominant among secondary schools and other col- 
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leges, outplayed consistently in that era only by the University of 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma A&M. 

Athletic success extended to all areas of competition. The 
women’s basketball team of 1915-16 was undefeated at 10-0, a 
record that included four lopsided wins over Southwestern (30-9, 
30-10, 69-9 and 55-9) and two over East Central (66-8 and 57-12). 
The baseball team was 12-0-1. Fred “Jack Rabbitt” Griffith broke 
the state record in the mile run three times, his best time being 4 
minutes, 26 seconds. He later ran for the University of Oklahoma. 
Edwin Standefer set:state records in both the shot and discus, his 
best shot put being 41 feet, 4 inches. 

The “65-Inch” men’s basketball team that had achieved promi- 
nence the year before won the state championship among secon- 
dary schools in the 1915-16 season. George McClure, a member of 
that team, was elected president of a new Rooters Club, organized 
by 150 students “for the purpose of boosting all school activities.” 

An athletic flap came to light in 1915 with charges by Central 
Normal that Northwestern was using ineligible players. Coaches 
in other schools considered the charges and vindicated North- 
western in each case. The Daily Oklahoman came to Northwestern’s 
defense and brought “sour grapes” charges against Central, based 
on its athletic losses to Northwestern. Central held to its position 
in spite of that, forfeited two baseball games by refusing to play 
Northwestern, and chose to sever athletic relations at that time 
with its sister school. The two schools met in football the next 
season, however. 

Throughout his years as president, Grumbine made frequent 
appearances as a speaker, apparently with a great deal of effec- 
tiveness. After one of his talks to the student body, a newspaper 
story said, “President Grumbine’s talks, which are always upon 
subjects which are of vital importance to young men and women, 
always meet with the most profound attention on the part of his 
hearers.” He spoke once on “The Tragedy of the Unprepared,” 
telling a student audience that it is impossible for an uneducated 
man “to cope with one who has prepared himself for the battle of 
life.” Speaking on another occasion on coeducation, Grumbine 
warned with obvious foresight that “young men must strive with 
better purpose or by the end of the next two or three decades the 
positions which are now held by men, probably because they are 
men, will be held by women because of a greater degree of 
efficiency.” 
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Edna Woodson, who would be graduated in 1916, was one of 
the young women attending Northwestern at that time and who, 
as Grumbine had urged, took their schooling seriously. She said, 
“We were all country kids and proud to be able to go (to the 
normal).” In good weather Woodson drove a buggy from the 
country to town for daily classes. In bad weather she stayed in 
town with a friend, Della Brunsteter. 

G. W. Stevens, who had deeply affected the development of 
the college in its early years, left Northwestern in 1916, going to 
Central Missouri State College in Warrensburg, where he spent 
the remainder of his career. 

In the spring of 1916, Dr. Charles Evans resigned as president 
of Central State Normal in Edmond to become head of Henry 
Kendall College of Tulsa. The State Board of Education in May of 
that year named Grumbine to the presidency of Central, the oldest 
and by that time the largest of the state’s normal schools. The move 
gave Grumbine a $300 raise in his annual salary. 

In June 1916 the Board of Education voted, among several 
other changes in school heads, to transfer J. W. Graves from the 
presidency of the State School of Mines in Wilburton to the 
presidency of Northwestern. Graves, who had been at Wilburton 
only a year, recognized the achievements of his predecessor at 
Northwestern by saying, “If I can carry on the work here as 
successfully as President Grumbine has, and I believe I can, I shall 
be more than satisfied.” 

That Grumbine’s popularity was at a high level when he left 
is indicated by the fact that his portrait was unveiled in a student 
assembly almost a month after his departure. In a program at 
which newly elected President Graves presided, Minnie Shockley 
unveiled the portrait, which hung on the north wall of the assem- 
bly room above the president's chair. A report on the events said, 
“As the drapery fell from the familiar features of the man who for 
the last six years has so ably directed and controlled the destinies 
of Northwestern, hearty applause was given by the large audi- 
ence, and a bunch of strong-lunged students yelled, ‘Grumbine, 
Grumbine.”” E. A. Herod, dean of the faculty, then “paid a splen- 
did tribute to the strong administration of the retiring president.” 
He spoke of the condition in which Grumbine found the school in 
July 1910, of the “almost total destruction of discipline among the 
students,” then compared those conditions with the “strong and 
virile Northwestern of today, made so in a great measure by the 
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splendid ability of President Grumbine as an organizer, backed 
by a loyal faculty and student body.” 

Grumbine stayed at Central only a year, leaving there in 1917 
to serve in the military after the United States became involved in 
World War I. 

The one-year tenure of J. W. Graves is the shortest of any 
person who has held the office of Northwestern's president. Upon 
his election in the summer of 1916, efforts to welcome him were 
frequently mixed with expressions of regret at losing his prede- 
cessor. Nevertheless, Graves apparently served his one year with 
considerable success, since the Board of Education transferred 
him from Northwestern to the presidency of Central State Normal 
in 1917. 

Graves had been a teacher and superintendent in several 
eastern Oklahoma schools before going to the State School of 
Mines. He held an AB degree from Buchanan College and an LLB 
degree from Columbia University. 


The one-year 
administration of J. 
W. Graves is the 
shortest of any 
president to serve 
Northwestern. 
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After the announcement of Graves’ appointment to North- 
western, an Alva newspaper columnist said, “It is understood that 
our new president Mr. Graves, from southern Oklahoma, will 
arrive about the latter part of June or the first of July. We are sorry 
to lose President Grumbine, but since that has been our lot and his 
gain, we are anticipating the arrival of President Graves. As has 
been our history, we are expecting a great year. We understand 
that Brother Graves is a large man in physique as well as in mind. 
We have been very fortunate up here to have big men at the head 
of our normal, and now is a good time for those students of this 
term who will remain for the year’s work to get into the boosters 
club for the new president, entire faculty and old Northwestern.” 

The president-elect arrived by train in Alva for his first visit 
in mid-June, accompanied by State Superintendent R. H. Wilson 
and President Grumbine. An account of their arrival and welcome 
by a student group said, “The students gave a vociferous yell for 
President Grumbine when he stepped off the train. The gathering 
was a great ovation and showed the hearty good will of the school 
and community for all of the eminent educators who were on 
board the train.” 

The new president was handed some laurels, being referred 
to as having “splendid endorsements as a school man.” And when 
he spoke at a student assembly on that first visit, a report said, “In 
his address he exemplified his sincerity of purpose and interest in 
everything that will continue to make Northwestern at the head 
of the Oklahoma institutions. The applause of the student body 
showed their high appreciation of him and guarantee of hearty 
cooperation and support in making this the greatest coming his- 
tory of our state school.” 

The school year progressed normally and included these de- 
velopments: The new president met with all of the men on campus 
and urged them to go out for football. Forty responded... . 
Students were warned not to cut chapel and threatened with some 
action to compel their presence. . . . Sophomore men started a 
clothing fad of corduroy trousers and gray wool shirts. .. . An 
exhibit set up by the manual training department won first place 
among normal school entries at the state fair, the third blue ribbon 
for Northwestern in four years of such competition. . .. Forty-three 
members and guests of the N.S.N. Debating Club motored to 
caves near Freedom, explored the caverns and ate supper near the 
entrance to one of the caves, where “the flickering light of the 
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camp fire and the starry sky above made the picture an ideal 
western scene.” 

Students in 1916 were paying an “enterprise fee” of $2 a term, 
although tuition was free. The fee covered admission to all athletic 
events and literary programs. Cost of books was estimated at $10 
a year. 

It was in late 1916 that the Ranger basketball team embarked 
on a mission that will forever stand out as a highlight in the 
school’s sports history and which won the squad national acclaim. 
Captained by Tom Lane and led in scoring by Bonnie Stewart, the 
team had earned the state championship the preceding season and 
was “pronounced by all who saw them in action as the best five 
in the state.” Coach Frank Wyatt described the team’s experiences: 


Because of their scientific playing, size and age, it was decided that 
if sufficient financial aid could be secured, the team should make a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. When the (1916-17) season opened, the trip to the 
coast was practically assured. The boys started to work with a will. 
Capt. Lane went around the route early in the fall and secured the 
games for the team to play on their western trip. 


The Alva Commercial Club arranged funding for the trip, 
which began on December 10, 1916, and covered 7,000 miles. 
Seven players, the “Sixty-Five Inchers,” averaging 136 pounds in 
weight and 19 years in age, made the trip. Their ranks were so thin 
that at times individuals had to take the court with injuries or 
ailments so a full team could be fielded. They competed against 
high school, college and athletic club teams, winning 25 of the 32 
games played, mostly in California, Wyoming, Montana and 
Nevada. On the record were victories over the Colorado Aggies, 
the University of Oregon and the University of Montana, the last 
twice. One of the losses was to the University of Wyoming. Coach 
Wyatt called the trip “the greatest feat ever accomplished by any 
school in the middle west” and “to successfully complete such a 
tour seems almost miraculous.” 

In addition to Stewart and Lane, the players were Louis Wilke, 
Ray Ballard, Paul McKitrick, Roscoe Dotter and George McClure. 
After returning home, the team issued a challenge to other teams 
in the state. Only two accepted, one being a professional club, and 
both “went down before the onslaught of the Rangers and their 
unconquerable basketball tactics.” At the end of the season, the 
team was sent to the National Tournament in Chicago, where they 
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won the first game but lost the second to Brigham Young Univer- 
sity by aclose score. Upon their return home, the team was “hailed 
in Rangerland as champions of Oklahoma, conquerors of the west, 
and worthy oppponents for any team in the world.” 

Apart from the athletic activity, the trip was undoubtedly a 
mind-broadening experience for the young men from rural north- 
west Oklahoma. The extended association with Coach Wyatt left 
lasting impressions. Bill McClure, son of George McClure, re- 
called the following incident related by his father years after the 
venture: 

Wyatt, an officer in the National Guard unit at Alva, had 
outfitted members of the team with army-issue clothing before 
leaving on the trip. In Denver, he decided to treat the young men 
to dinner at a posh hotel restaurant, only to have them denied 
seating because they were not wearing ties. Wyatt, in a loud voice 
echoing through the establishment, demanded of the headwaiter 
if the restaurant was so insensitive and unpatriotic as to refuse to 
admit young men in the uniform of the United States Army. Other 


The Rangers’ famed “Sixty-Five Inch Team” that toured to the west coast 
was coached by Frank Wyatt and included Louis Wilke, Ray Ballard, 
George McClure, Bonnie Stewart, Paul McKitrick and Tom Lane. 
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diners broke into applause supporting Wyatt, and the headwaiter 
quickly relented and seated the team. 

While the varsity was involved in its west coast tour, the first 
Ranger “B” squad stayed at home and played the conference 
schedule, winding up with an 11 and 4 record. 

In April 1917 the regional concept of the normal schools was 
firmly established when the Board of Education assigned each of 
the six institutions specific counties to which they were to “confine 
their activities, looking toward the procuring of students and 
increasing of attendance.” The policy was adopted to assure that 
the schools “work together without friction and to promote the 
general welfare of education and the training of teachers.” North- 
western was assigned twelve counties: Alfalfa, Beaver, Blaine, 
Cimarron, Ellis, Garfield, Grant, Harper, Texas, Woods, Wood- 
ward and Major. This is still regarded as the basic service area of 
the school. 

The board decreed that no school could advertise or distribute 
literature, advertisements or school publications outside its des- 
ignated counties, unless responding to a request for information. 
Further, no school president or faculty member could make 
speeches or attend educational meetings outside a school’s area 
unless the president of the normal school in that district were 
notified. Summer school instructors normally could not be re- 
cruited outside a school’s area. 

In May 1917 the presidents of the normal schools presented to 
the Board of Education proposals for revising courses of study at 
both the preparatory and normal college levels. Specific credit 
requirements for high school graduates were set forth as necessary 
for admission to normal college courses. Curricula for the normal 
college included an academic course, which prepared a student 
to teach departmental work in intermediate and high school 
grades, and courses for primary teaching, household arts, manual 
training, music, public school art and community service. Each of 
the normal courses was a two-year program. The preparatory 
school was four years’ work. 

Much campus activity in 1916-17 was dominated by World 
War [as the United States’ involvement in the conflict grew more 
imminent. In the summer of 1917, farmers of the area were hard- 
put to complete wheat harvest because of a shortage of help. Many 
young men in school dropped out to work in the harvest, and it 
was reported that “President Graves has gone to the fields with 
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the boys.” A commentator said, “If this is true, we are sure he will 
make someone dig to keep in sight of him.” 

In August 1917, Graves was unexpectedly transferred to Cen- 
tral State Normal as president. J. G. Mitchell, superintendent of 
schools in Pryor, was appointed as Northwestern's new president 
and made a visit to Alva and the school in August. Mitchell never 
officially assumed the office, however, and before the end of the 
month the Board of Education named A. S. Faulkner, an admin- 
istrator at Southeastern State Normal, to the position. 

Graves served as Central president until 1919, when he got 
caught up in the politics of the time. He was one of three normal 
presidents of whom the State Board of Education in May 1919 
demanded resignations because of “failure to show proper 
growth in their institutions.” A newspaper story in 1933 reported 
Graves to be living in Seattle at that time. 

Faulkner became the sixth president of Northwestern, assum- 
ing the office in August 1917. He was a native of West Virginia 
but moved with his family to Missouri at the age of seven. He was 


A. S. Faulkner's 
two-year 
administration was 
cut short by a shift 
in political forces 
controlling the state. 
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a graduate of the Missouri State Normal School in Kirksville. At 
the time of his election as Northwestern’s president, Faulkner was 
completing his seventh year at Southeastern in Durant, where he 
was head of the education department and for a year had been 
acting president. 

A report of his first visit to Alva recorded that he “met witha 
hearty welcome from all whom he met and everyone was pleased 
with the new president.” It added that the Northwestern job had 
been offered to Faulkner “without solicitation on his part, but he 
accepted the position with enthusiasm.” 

The new president quickly established himself as a popular 
administrator. Soon after school began in the fall of 1917, he and 
his wife and members of the senior class were guests at a reception 
given by the faculty, and it was reported that “President Faulkner 
is very much admired by faculty and students and is making 
Northwestern an ideal head.” A student of that era described 
Faulkner’s administrative technique as that of “close supervi- 
sion.” The president was much in demand as a speaker, particu- 
larly for county teacher associations, and found himself traveling 
throughout northwest Oklahoma to deliver addresses. 

With the country involved in World War I, enrollment pros- 
pects for Faulkner's first year were discouraging. The draft had 
begun to take many of the area’s young men in the fall of 1917, 
and within a short time several members of the faculty had also 
been called or had volunteered for military service. As it devel- 
oped, the number of students in the fall of 1917 was down 36 
percent, but that compared favorably with state institutions as a 
whole, which lost 42 percent. 

The effect of the war on campus life in the 1917-18 school year 
is indicated by one story, which said, “The faculty, the student 
body, the curiculum, the lecturers, the president and all were 
possessed this year of just one point of view—serve America in 
her war plans.” Through the year, students and faculty members 
raised $17,000 for war needs, subscribing liberally for Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps and participating 100 percent in different 
Red Cross activities. Some athletic programs were put on hold 
until the war ended. 

In the summer of 1918, Charles Evans wrote in Harlow’s Weekly 
that Northwestern’s enrollment for the summer term was 586, 
compared with 405 in 1916, “the last year of peace in this land.” 
Evans said, “If nothing else were reported touching the presi- 
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dency of A. S. Faulkner, it would be convincing proof that there 
is leadership at Alva and that is now giving to the state of Okla- 
homa in its second oldest state normala service of the very highest 

Citing the widespread, positive effect of having almost 600 
teachers being enrolled in summer school to become better quali- 
fied, Evans called for a larger faculty and more money to help 
Northwestern do its job. The faculty then stood at 39. The annual 
budget in 1918 was $52,500, but growth to $85,000 was predicted 
“under the sterling leadership of President Faulkner.” 

Students enrolling in 1918 were told to expect expenses total- 
ing $88 for a 12-week term. This would include $72 for room and 
board, $6 for laundry, $7 for books and stationary, $2 for the 
student welfare fund and a $1 library deposit. 

In the fall of 1918, the federal government established a Col- 
legiate Section of the Student’s Army Training Corps at North- 
western. Such a corps was intended to provide training for young 
men who would later qualify for officers’ training or vocational 
work of military value. In an effort to acquire the corps, Faulkner 
had been working with personnel at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, for 
some time before the announcement of its establishment. The 
influence of former Northwestern student Brig. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson also was credited in some quarters with action by the War 
Department to designate the school as a corps site, one of 300 
chosen. Faulkner spent part of the summer contacting local draft 
boards in the area in an attempt to recruit young men for the 
program. 

In the summer of 1918, four students from Northwestern—Lee 
Hardy, Ernest A. Hardy, J. Allen Thomas and Frank D. Bruner— 
were sent to Fort Sheridan for basic training, then were assigned 
to Northwestern to serve as noncommissioned officers to help in 
training the student corps there. Lee Hardy, who later became a 
member of the faculty in the music department, recounted some 
of the activities of the corps as follows: 


With Lieutenant Raymond B. Cooke as commanding officer, the 
unit was organized late in September with more than ninety enlisted 
men. The Elks Hall at the southwest corner of the square was utilized 
as barracks and recreation area, with the Monfort basement as mess 
hall. Many the hour we spent in perfecting the intricacies of close and 
extended order drill, the manual of arms and interior guard duty, also 
calisthentics and extended marches for rugged conditioning. 
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The flu epidemic that struck the nation in 1918 forced a sus- 
pension of classes and athletic events at all the schools in Alva, as 
well as other restrictions. Members of the student training corps 
were assigned to patrol the Alva business district to prevent 
gatherings of more than two or three persons, to try to prevent 
spitting in public, and to enforce other regulations designed to 
prevent the spread of the flu. 

As it developed, none of the men in the corps saw active duty 
with the army. Induction papers for them were issued by the War 
Department but were mistakenly sent to Alma, Oklahoma, in- 
stead of Alva, delaying induction until October. Ninety-four were 
in the original group, and the number increased until the armistice 
on November 11 and the subsequent discharge of all men in the 
corps on December 21, 1918. 

Before classes were suspended in the fall semester of 1918 
because of the flu epidemic, instructors at the college had given 
their students assignments that were to be completed and turned 
in at the close of the semester. Lee Hardy remembered going to 
the main building to submit his work and finding a fire blazing in 
the basement. He said, “Fumigation candles had been placed in 
rooms in preparation for the resumption of work in the spring 
semester. One of the candles had overturned, burned through the 
floor and into the basement below.” Fortunately, the janitor, O. L. 
Valentine, had discovered the flames and shoveled snow in from 
a window to douse them. 

One of the Northwestern faculty members on leave for mili- 
tary service during the war was Frank Wyatt, who stayed on in 
Europe after the armistice to direct all physical training at a major 
army base in France. The site was described as Base 1, S. O. S., 
through which approximately 600,000 men were reportedly proc- 
essed. Some sources say he also was involved in the Olympic 
Games in Paris in 1918, working as field director. While Wyatt 
may have been involved in helping conduct some form of inter- 
national contests, no Olympic Games were held in 1918. The 
Department of Information Resources of the United States Olym- 
pic Committee could not confirm that Wyatt was an official in any 
Olympic contests. 

After his return to the States, Wyatt worked as director of 
physical training for convalescent veterans at St. Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal in Washington, D. C., where he utilized group recreational 
activities he had developed in his army experiences to help in the 
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veterans’ recovery. He later quoted a Washington newspaper as 
saying, “The doctors of the hospital were astonished and pleased 
with the results of the mass play games upon the shell-shocked 
men as introduced by Capt. Wyatt.” 

After his return to Northwestern in the fall of 1920, Wyatt 
produced a book, “100 Mass Play Games,” which was widely used 
by instructors in the developing field of physical education. Wyatt 
had previously written several history books, including “A Brief 
History of Oklahoma,” consisting of some 136 pages. 

Two major building projects on campus were initiated in 
Faulkner’s administration. In April 1918 the Board of Education 
approved the construction of residences for state normal school 
presidents, “as being necessary to the proper conduct” of the 
schools. A contract for the residence at Northwestern was let three 
months later to W. H. Wiggins, a builder in Altus. The structure 
was to be “modern in every respect, 34x40 feet, two stories high 
and located on the college campus, northwest of Science Hall.” 
Further, it was of brick veneer, “symmetrically proportioned, with 
ample sleeping porches and elegant interior furnishings.” Cost 
was estimated at $8,000, but later reports set the figure at approxi- 
mately $15,000. A newspaper story said, “The state board has 
done the proper thing in providing a permanent home for the 
president of the school, as the house-hunting proposition has 
caused our college heads much grief.” Faculty members and their 
families were guests at a house warming in the new home on 
March 18, 1919, described as “one of the pretty events of the spring 
in Alva society.” Decorations and the program were based on an 
Irish theme in honor of St. Patrick's Day. 

In the spring of 1919, the state legislature, encouraged by local 
lawmakers and influential members of the Alva Commercial 
Club, passed a $75,000 appropriation bill for the construction of a 
gymnasium and improvements in the school’s heating plant. A 20 
percent increase also was voted in the maintenance funds for the 
school. Gov. James B. A. Robertson, who had succeeded R. L. 
Williams, subsequently signed the measure, although his doing 
so had not been taken for granted. A newspaper explained that 
the governor had considered the fact that “although Northwest- 
ern was the second largest normal school in the state, it had asked 
no additional building since the Science Hall was built in 1905.” 

The need for a gymnasium had long been recognized. At that 
time, teams were playing games on a court created by combining 
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the halls formerly used by the literary societies. And the weak- 
nesses in the heating system were indicated with the comment, 
“Parents need have no fear farther that their children will suffer 
next year as they have in the past because of the poor heating 
system. Work has already been started on plans for these splendid 
improvements.” 

While these projects were being welcomed and hailed as 
evidence that the state recognized the importance of the institu- 
tion, the necessity of the maintenance fund increase was empha- 
sized ina letter by a former student, Floyd E. Miller. After visiting 
Alva for the 19th annual reunion of the Parliamentary Debating 
Club and commencement activities at the school, he gave his 
impressions of the condition of the Castle on the Hill: 


It is a shame that the State Board of Affairs has not taken care of 
the magnificent main building at Alva. Sunday morning while the 
commencement sermon was being delivered, the rain came through the 
roof and flooded the floor. This is one of the finest school buildings in 
the state; it is a credit to the town and the entire country. And yet so 
parsimonious have been the men at the head of affairs in this state that 
they permit the state’s most beautiful and useful building to go to wreck 
because of lack of repairs. The management has not only been unable 
to get roof repairs, but it has been unable to get one of the rooms 
repaired which was practically destroyed by fire this winter. The floor 
caught on fire from a formaldehyde candle and the office force began 
to collect the records for hasty retreat. Brave efforts saved the building 
from destruction, yet the state board has not allowed proper funds for 
improvements to be made and the side of the building is marked by 
broken windows and charred woodwork. It is a disgrace to the institu- 
tion. 


Soon thereafter, a member of the Board of Affairs, H. A. Buris, 
visited the school and gave assurance that repair work would be 
done. 

While the new state administration acted favorably in funding 
Northwestern, it did not support maintaining Faulkner in the 
presidency. After an all-day session May 9, 1919, the Board of 
Education voted that Faulkner, along with J. W. Graves at Central 
and G. W. Gable at Northeastern, should be replaced. 

Local reaction was one of shock, as indicated when the news 
of the administrative change was reported: 


In the few years that he has been here, President Faulkner has 
maintained the high reputation of Northwestern as one of the foremost 
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state educational institutions. In spite of the drain of the young man- 
hood by the war, Northwestern has grown and prospered. Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkner have entered the church and social life of Alva with such 
cheerfulness that their presence will be greatly missed. These wholesale 
removals of heads of state educational institutions cannot be for cause 
and no good reason has been assigned, but such cases are customary 
with changes of state administrations and so long as the method 
continues, just so long will the institutions suffer. 


Faulkner was to be allowed to remain until the end of the 
school year, but the board acted promptly to name his successor, 
J. P. Battenberg of Atoka. Faulkner almost immediately was 
elected superintendent of schools in Norman and remained there 
until he died unexpectedly in his home on October 4, 1923. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Battenberg Era: 
1919-1928 


Although his election to the Northwestern presidency took 
place in May and his position was official as of June 1, 1919, James 
P. Battenberg did not assume the duties of his new office until July. 
He was a member of the State Textbook Commission, and respon- 
sibilities with that agency kept him occupied until then. In the 
interim, W. H. Wood, director of the training school, was acting 
president. 

While Northwestern was described at that time as “already a 
leader in state institutions,” that and other contemporary assess- 
ments may have been somewhat generous. A writer for the Alva 
Record five years later, in appraising Battenberg’s record as presi- 
dent, looked back to 1919 and in retrospect summarized condi- 
tions at the school at the beginning of his administration: 


When President Battenberg formally took charge at Northwestern, 
the institution enrolled a total of 287 students, the larger portion being 
high school students. At that time the faculty numbered 28 instructors, 
only eight of whom had as much as a bachelor’s degree and only two 
of whom had master’s degrees. The institution was unaffiliated and 
unaccredited outside Oklahoma, and it was with a great deal of diffi- 
culty that students obtained advanced standing at other colleges and 
universities. 


At that time, there was no distinction between the high school 
department and the college department. Students were permitted to 
enroll in courses properly belonging to the freshman high school year 
and, at the same time, courses belonging in the sophomore college year. 
In fact, many students had 15 or 20 college hours in education and 
lacked many units of being high school graduates. It was no unusual 
thing fora student to enroll in 25 or 30 hours a week, and many students 
yearly made more credits than are allowed in standard institutions. 
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Housing problems also apparently existed, and one writer 
complained that room and board costs were higher in Alva than 
in other college towns. This and a shortage of rooms were blamed 
for anenrollment below what it should have been. Hotel men were 
quoted as saying that “carloads of students have gone away to 
other schools because they can’t get rooms and this condition 
would always keep the attendance low.” 

As it developed, Battenberg’s administration saw significant 
changes, far-reaching in affecting the history and the role of the 
institution. As president, he achieved a high degree of personal 
popularity throughout the area and served the longest tenure of 
any president up to that time. It was in that period that North- 
western became a four-year teachers college, offering bachelor 
degrees for the first time. The school fulfilled requirements to 
achieve full accreditation by national agencies. Wyatt Gymna- 
sium was completed, and Herod Hall was erected as a new 
auditorium and administration building. Athletic teams realized 
high levels of success. New educational services were developed, 
and academic programs were extended. Enrollment grew by im- 
pressive percentages. 

The same writer who saw the school as floundering when 
Battenberg became president was liberal in crediting him with 
reversing those conditions, saying: 


A great part of the phenomenal success had by Mr. Battenberg at 
Northwestern has been due to his extraordinary personality, his ability 
to meet people on a common plane, from every walk of life, his ability 
to work in a community where he resides, and to shoulder all the 
obligations of citizenship; his extraordinary tact, excellent judgment, 
and ability to cooperate have enabled him to get the faculty to put forth 
their greatest efforts and the student body to cooperate with the admini- 
stration in a way not to be found in many other institutions. He is a 
lover of humanity and sympathizes with the personal problems of 
every student. He is a master of the English language and his extraor- 
dinary ability as a public speaker has put him in constant demand as a 
speaker at teachers’ associations, community meetings and farmers’ 
gatherings all over northwestern Oklahoma. 


A native of Indiana, Battenberg attended high school in 
Decatur. He later studied at Munsey Normal and Indiana Univer- 
sity but did not complete a degree. He worked in the Coalgate 
school system two years, then as superintendent of schools in 
Atoka for eight years. He also had some affiliation with Southeast- 
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ern State Normal School in Durant, perhaps as a summer session 
instructor. He was 31 years of age when he was hired for the 
Northwestern presidency. His salary was $3,600 a year. 

Battenberg began to make things happen even before he ar- 
rived in Alva to take full charge of the school. In a letter to the 
State Board of Education in June 1919, he complained that no 
funds were available to pay outstanding claims totaling more than 
$2,200. Money to build the president’s home had been diverted 
from the regular salary fund, leaving less than $150 to pay June 
salaries. Furthermore, the students’ welfare fund was overdrawn 
by $410, and the school maintenance fund was depleted with 
repair work still badly needed. He proposed utilizing summer 
school funds for some of the current expenses until new regular 
funding was available. 

Also in June 1919 Battenberg obtained from the State Board of 
Public Affairs a recommendation that the School Land Commis- 
sion apportion funds already appropriated by the State Legisla- 
ture for the construction of a gymnasium at Northwestern. The 
cost was to be $50,000. An additional $10,000 was assured for 
repairs on the main building. Architect S. A. Layton was on the 
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campus within a month, and work on the gymnasium got under 
way ina short time. Kreipke-Schaeffer Co. of Oklahoma City was 
the contractor. Plans for an indoor swimming pool and several 
other features had to be eliminated because of costs, but the new 
gym released the athletic program from restricted facilities in the 
original building. 

The new structure was named Wyatt Gym in honor of the 
popular coach and history teacher, Frank Wyatt. The cornerstone 
bore one of his familiar declarations: “A team that won’t be beaten 
can’t be beaten.” 

The additional building prompted a redesign of campus 
driveways, walks and parking. Clarence Jenner, professor in the 
manual training department, drew up the plans and, with his 
students, did much of the work in surveying, establishing proper 
grades, making cuts and fills, and staking out drives, drains and 
curbing. The work was not completed until two years later, pro- 
gressing as funds became available. 

The need to increase enrollment was apparent as Battenberg 
took charge of the school, and he promptly became personally 
involved in student recruitment efforts. From the outset, he took 
part in annual booster trips to different parts of Northwestern’s 
service area. At least a dozen schools—some in the Texas panhan- 
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The construction of Wyatt Gym added a much-needed athletic facility to the 
campus. Years later it would be converted into the Student Center. 
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dle—were visited in the fall of 1919. Presentations of the boosters 
each year were heavy on entertainment. A college orchestra and 
quartet toured western and panhandle counties in 1924 and “were 
rewarded by the horde of students” enrolling from those districts. 
The many talents of Battenberg came into play on these booster 
trips. In 1925 he was billed as “soloist, flute player, saxophone 
player and lecturer.” He sang first tenor in the quartet. 

The president did not limit the display of his talents to those 
road trips. He was a frequent performer on campus. “One of the 
most interesting and entertaining chapel exercises” in 1919 in- 
cluded a saxophone solo by the president and, as an encore, a flute 
solo entitled, “What Happened to My Dog?” On that same occa- 
sion, a member of the State Board of Education who was present 
praised Battenberg as “the best president in the state, the most 
progressive and active, a booster and a live wire, perhaps the most 
versatile school man in Oklahoma—good everywhere and on 
every job.” When the commencement sermon was preached that 
spring, the program included a duet: President Battenberg and 
Mildred McMurtrey singing “God That Madest Earth and 
Heaven.” 

Recounting some of Battenberg’s activities as “an enthusiastic 
musician,” Lee Hardy, who was on the music faculty during much 
of that administration, said, “Possessed of a very good tenor voice, 
(Battenberg) soon became quite popular in singing the ballad type 
of song. He also played flute in the Northwestern Little Symphony 
Orchestra. Nothing seemed to please him more than to call upon 
three others to assist him in the formation of an impromptu male 
quartet to furnish entertainment in the student assembly or for 
other gatherings.” 

After referring to the president's “outgoing personality,” 
Hardy also said, “Mr. Battenberg readily became acquainted with 
people, and I would guess there were very few students whom he 
did not know personally. He took an interest in all people and led 
them to feel that each one mattered.” 

The president and others on the staff sponsored a “party” for 
all students on April Fool’s Day in 1920. The boys showed up 
wearing overalls and carrying hoes and rakes. Girls were there in 
gingham aprons. They all pitched in to plant flowers and vines, 
set out new shrubbery and to do an all-day clean-up job on the 
campus. The event turned into a party only during the noon hour, 
when food was served and entertainment presented. 
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Battenberg’s involvement in all aspects of campus life was 
illustrated when he, Professor Sabin C. Percefull and a young man 
beating a drum led a snake dance between halves of a 1919 football 
game with East Central. The Rangers won, 39-0. In 1920 the college 
basketball team was without a coach until Battenberg assumed 
that responsibility, leading the squad to a record of five wins and 
seven losses. 

In the winter of 1919, Battenberg was one of several college 
staff members who volunteered to work in northeast Oklahoma 
coal mines after Governor Robertson asked for help when the state 
took over the mines during a strike. That help from Alva appar- 
ently was never needed. 

It was in Battenberg’s first year as president that Guy M. Lisk 
was brought back to the faculty to teach chemistry and make the 
lasting impressions he seemed to leave with all of his students. 
Also beginning work on the faculty in 1919 was Ulysses J. Griffith 
in the English department. Griffith had been president of the 
Oklahoma Education Association in 1906-07, serving during the 
time when teachers from Indian and Oklahoma territories united 
at statehood to form a single organization under that name. 

A landmark development in the history of Northwestern came 
on December 29, 1919, when the State Board of Education adopted 
a resolution changing the six normal schools in the state into 
four-year teachers’ colleges. President Battenberg had been one of 
the leaders promoting such a move when it had been considered 
and endorsed unanimously by the Council of Normal School 
Presidents. He was one of a committee of two named by the 
council to discuss the proposal with Governor Robertson, whose 
approval led to action by the Board of Education. The change was 
made in the face of a growing shortage of teachers and an increas- 
ing number of high schools requiring that their teachers hold 
degrees. It was estimated in January 1920 that Oklahoma needed 
2,000 qualified teachers to fill all the teaching vacancies. 

The upgrading of the normal schools was lauded as one of the 
most important steps ever taken in education in Oklahoma, ena- 
bling schools charged with training teachers for the state to com- 
plete that assignment with the granting of degrees. Enrollments 
at four-year colleges and universities in the state had been grow- 
ing steadily, while that of normal schools was barely staying even. 
Knowing they would need to acquire a degree, many students 
were opting to begin their work at degree-granting institutions 
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rather than in normal schools. The status change was expected to 
alter that trend, and some four-year schools already existing were 
reportedly organizing a campaign against the action, even after it 
had been taken by the board. Funding delayed the development 
of the higher level curriculum in some of the normal schools. 

Northwestern offered its first work at the senior college level 
in the summer of 1920. Teachers responded immediately, 750 of 
them enrolling to set a new summer record. The demand for 
housing was so great that Battenberg offered living space in the 
new gymnasium to as many as 300 men. Cots were to be provided 
for 50 cents a week or $5 for the term. A section of the gym was 
partitioned off as a kitchen area, where meals were prepared and 
served at actual cost. Maximum expenses for 10 weeks of summer 
school were estimated at $50. College publicity claimed that the 
gym’s “shower baths, excellent toilet facilities, lockers, great room 
and many windows will make this the best sleeping place in the 
state.” It also freed up rooms throughout Alva for women stu- 
dents. A “giant truck” was obtained to transport students from 
distant parts of the city to school. 

The state had donated an army truck to each normal school. 
One of its uses at Northwestern was to haul coal from the Santa 
Fe tracks to the campus. That job was handled by students, who 
were paid for their work, an arrangement hailed as “one of many 
things President Battenberg is doing to help students lessen their 
expenses in school here.” 

With the change in its status, Northwestern identified three 
distinct levels in its academic organization, as follows: 

First, the training school was for children who had not com- 
pleted the eighth grade. The school was supervised by “critics,” 
and student teachers were given experience there. Graduates of 
the training school received eighth grade county diplomas. 

Second, the high school was for those between the eighth 
grade and high school graduation. The school had all the facilities 
of a public high school but with supervisors and practice teachers. 
At the end of four years’ work, graduates of the high school 
received diplomas, plus two-year, first-grade, statewide teaching 
certificates. 

Third, the college offered four years of work. The first two 
years constituted the junior college course, and on it completion 
a student received a normal school diploma and a life teaching 
certificate. Students in those first two years did practice teaching 
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in the training school. The last two years were the senior college 
course, and on its completion a student was granted a bachelor’s 
degree. Senior college students did practice teaching in the high 
school. It was expected that the majority of students would con- 
tinue to take the diplomas rather than degrees, although work at 
the higher level was encouraged. 

Under the new organization, students who would have been 
freshmen and sophomores in the Normal school became juniors 
and seniors in high school. Those who would have been Normal 
school juniors and seniors found themselves classified as fresh- 
men and sophomores in college. A writer in the 1921 yearbook 
complained that “since the Normal Schools were put on a college 
basis, the Junior and Senior departments of the college fell heir to 
the prestige formerly held by the Normal graduate,” and “the 
Senior Normal Class, now known as the Sophomore College 
Class, is not looked upon with as much respect as it commonly 
was in past years.” 

The curriculum continued to grow under Battenberg in the 
early 1920s. Promotional messages from the president informed 
prospective students that “you may obtain a degree that fits you 
for the study of law, medicine or the other professions and at the 
same time equips you to teach.” The message went out from 
Battenberg to young men and women of the area that “the day of 
the college graduate is here” and the “obvious answer” to the 
question of which school to attend was Northwestern State Teach- 
ers College at Alva. Heavy emphasis was placed on the economy 
of doing so: no tuition and low living costs. 

In May of 1921, Northwestern conferred the bachelor of arts 
degree for the first time. Ten students had completed the four 
years of college work required. Several in the class had been 
students at Northwestern when it was a normal school, had 
transferred to other institutions to complete degrees but had 
returned when Northwestern was authorized to confer degrees. 
The graduating class was the largest among the state teachers 
colleges. Central, the largest of the schools, graduated six. Those 
receiving the first degrees from Northwestern were Anna Wilke, 
Mildred Smith, Myrtle Mason, J. Allen Thomas, Olive Anderson, 
Fern Clifton, Bess Davis and Grace Mauntel, all of Alva; Ted 
Tenney, Rosston, and Lillian Laubach, Tangier. 

The Class of 1921 promptly organized what it regarded as the 
first “real” Northwestern Alumni Association. Alumni organiza- 
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tions had existed as early as 1905 and had been active until 
disrupted by World War I. Those forming the association in 1921, 
however, discounted the success of previous alumni activities 
because “Northwestern has never had alumni in the real sense of 
the word.” Graduates forming the new alumni association be- 
lieved that those who had been only normal students were not 
expected to “feel the affection and loyalty to the school that those 
can who have spent four long years in the college work and go 
forth among their friends with Bachelor of Arts degrees from Old 
Northwestern.” Records indicate otherwise. Officers of the senior 
class were unanimously elected as alumni association officers, 
headed by Allen Thomas as president. A total of $180 raised from 
the senior class play was given to the alumni association to start 
a treasury. Other records of alumni activities make no mention of 
the 1921 organization. 

Being a four-year college enabled Northwestern to attract 
more talented athletes, although Coach Frank Wyatt complained 
that his 1920 football team started the season with little hope of 
success. He said larger schools had offered “certain inducements” 
and “players that naturally belonged to Northwestern passed by 
to the school they thought had the chance to win.” However, after 
his team had soundly defeated Chilocco and Oklahoma A&M, 
“hopes ran high and even some of our critics and delinquent state 
papers began to say we had a chance to defeat our strongest rival, 
Edmond.” 
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The 1920 football team, playing its home games on a dirt field south of the 
Castle, was the first in the school’s history to win eight games in a season. 
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That contest was regarded as the most important of the season, 
and the team was obviously up for the game. As Wyatt described 
it, his team filed out of the dressing room “keen-eyed, muscles 
tauted, lips drawn, frozen to every sound but the bark of the 
quarterback.” It was the Rangers’ day. They held the Central 
offense in check and won, 21-0, because, Wyatt said, “You can’t 
beat a team that won't be beaten.” 

Led by all-staters Bill Ranck of Gage at tackle, Ralph “Swede” 
Surface and Bonnie Stewart of Alva at halfback, and John McCor- 
mick at fullback, the Northwestern team went on to defeat East 
Central and Southwestern easily and earn the state collegiate 
championship. The season's record was eight wins and two losses. 
It was the most victories of a Ranger football team to that date and 
continued to stand as such for more than 70 years until equaled 
by the 1992 team. Wyatt said the 1920 team’s success required 
welding “raw material into a determined, skillful machine that 
has a soul that is willing to die for something, namely, the school, 
the team, or the coach.” 

The basketball team of 1920-21 won 24 of 27 games, claimed 
the state intercollegiate title and competed in the National Basket- 
ball Tournament in Kansas City, where it won its first two games, 
lost the third and came out in fifth place. Bonnie Stewart of the 
Rangers was named to the all-America team. 

In track, although several others competed in local meets, 
all-around athlete “Swede” Surface was sent as a one-man team 
to a 1921 invitational meet at the University of Oklahoma, where 
he won high-point honors as an individual and third place in team 
standings for Northwestern. He was first in the 220-yard dash, 
shot put and javelin throw; second in the 110-yard dash and broad 
jump, and third in the discus. 

At the Oklahoma Collegiate Conference meet the following 
year, the team doubled in size but had limited success. Joining 
Surface on the Ranger squad that year was distance runner Harold 
Keith, who attended Northwestern in the early 1920s before trans- 
ferring to the University of Oklahoma, where he later served a 
long tenure as sports information director and gained prominence 
as a writer of books for young people. 

Keith remembered that “Prof” Frank Wyatt, the coach, took 
him and Surface to the 1922 meet. They spent the night before in 
the old Bristol Hotel in Oklahoma City. Keith recalled, “Prof 
didn’t have much expense money, so we all slept in one room, 
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Swede and I in the bed and Prof on the floor. He insisted on doing 
it that way, saying he had done it many a time in the army. We 
didn’t do too well for him in the track meet in Norman next day 
either, although we tried. I think Swede picked off a second in the 
100, and I ran third in both the mile and two-mile.” 

Wyatt was an outstanding figure in Northwestern sports, as 
well as in the classroom, throughout his tenure with the institu- 
tion. But he also was an important personality in local military 
affairs of that period. He was an officer in the Oklahoma National 
Guard prior to World War I, having been commissioned as a 
captain in 1911. He was onactive duty during that conflict. In 1923, 
when the Guard was re-established, the Signal Company of the 
45th Division of the Oklahoma National Guard was organized in 
Alva under the command of Captain Wyatt. It consisted of 126 
enlisted men and six officers. That company would later serve 
with distinction in some of the most decisive battles of World War 
II and still later in Korea. 

In 1920, E. A. Herod, the “Grand Old Man of Northwestern,” 
stepped into the political arena and was handily elected to the 
State Legislature. The student publication exulted in Herod’s 
election and lauded the beloved professor, saying, “He is one who 
has been always willing and has never failed in time of need. He 
is one who has always befriended the deserving, whether stranger 
or intimate friend; and his benevolent nature has made for hima 
place in the hearts of all who know him.” Herod chose to serve 
only one term as a legislator. 

As a service to rural schools of the area, Northwestern in the 
fall of 1921 developed an extension program in which demonstra- 
tions of different teaching techniques were presented, entertain- 
ment was given, and other types of services rendered by college 
personnel. Many schools took advantage of this service, booking 
day-long or evening programs. Topics all emphasized aspects of 
rural school work, in regard to both pupils and the community. 
President Battenberg was sometimes among personnel present- 
ing the programs. 

Special efforts were made on campus to maintain a proper 
moral environment for students. Policies to assure this were in 
place because “our students are to be teachers and therefore 
models for the imitation of the children they are to teach.” Stu- 
dents were urged to affiliate with one of Alva’s many churches. 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A organizations were particularly active to 
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“smooth the way and lessen temptations of student life.” While 
recognizing that “our young men stand in need of the constant 
care of the school,” special rules were set up to guard the welfare 
of the women. They were to live in approved housing accommo- 
dating only women. Gentlemen callers were to be received only 
in the parlor and were to leave before 11 p.m. Visits to the picture 
shows and other recreation were limited to the weekends. Riding 
in automobiles with men at night was permissible only when 
accompanied by a chaperone approved by the dean of women. 

Afton Bilby, a student in the 1920s, recalled that much of the 
school’s social activity for women students at that time was pro- 
vided by the sororities. Debaters were often the “big men on the 
campus.” Students also followed athletics faithfully. Overall, loy- 
alty to the school was intense and the students were proud to be 
part of the institution. 

That real pride had been instilled in the student body was 
apparent to Annie Hagler, state vice-president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, when she visited the campus in 
May 1920 and stated the opinion that “of all the schools in the state, 
Northwestern deserves the highest praise for manner of dress- 
ing.” She said further, “Why, inso many schools the girls actually 
come to class in party dresses. They are extravagant with dress 
and the lipstick. Your people have good clothes and neat, and they 
are sensible and very few are loud or bizarre in dress, and the 
rouge is applied with caution. Really, I have never seen a nicer 
appearing group of teachers and students.” 

Battenberg’s hold on the Alva community was becoming firm 
as early as May 1920, when the Alva Record printed his picture and 
referred to him as “the first citizen of Alva.” The caption added, 
“He is loved by every man, woman and child in Alva. When the 
city wants to put its best foot forward, President Battenberg is the 
head of the foot. He will be Oklahoma’s next governor and then 
return to Northwestern to remain forever.” 

That assessment was substantiated two months later when 
Battenberg was elected “The Most Useful Citizen in Alva” in a 
contest sponsored by the newspaper. After reviewing his accom- 
plishments as president of Northwestern, a story of the honor 
said, “President Battenberg is not only a leader in Alva but a leader 
in the state and is rapidly gaining renown as a leader in national 
education work. He is being spoken of in many circles as prospec- 
tive timber for the next gubernatorial campaign.” 
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While he never became a candidate for governor, Battenberg 
did gain extensive recognition in state education areas, serving 
several times as a delegate from the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation to the national education convention. He already had been 
placed on its speaker list by the National Education Association 
and at one time was one of five normal school presidents chosen 
to lecture at Peabody Teachers’ Institute in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Woods County Education Association elected Battenberg as 
its delegate to the OEA convention in Oklahoma City in the fall of 
1921, and a year later he was elected president of the Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma Education Association. 

Battenberg had no doubt also gained a reputation among 
schoolmen of the state as one of three founders of the Order of the 
Red, Red Rose, a society for men in education. That organization 
had been formed when Battenberg was at Southeastern State 
Normal in Durant in earlier stages of his career. He also was 
prominent among Masons in the state, a member of the Consistory 
at Guthrie and the Indian Temple Shrine in Oklahoma City. He 
led in organizing and served as first president of the Alva Rotary 
Club. 

In the summer of 1921, without Battenberg’s knowledge, a 
group of administrators and teachers attending summer school 
organized a student body meeting and endorsed him for state 
superintendent of public instruction. R. H. Wilson, who held the 
office, had already announced that he would not be a candidate 
for re-election. The meeting endorsing Battenberg was carried off 
as a real demonstration. Banners were displayed promoting “Bat- 
tenberg for State Superintendent of Schools,” and placards in the 
crowd showed the names of all the counties represented among 
the student body. After several enthusiastic speeches nominating 
and seconding Battenberg for the office, the president was called 
on to speak and “for once in his career, he was almost unable to 
say a word.”A resolution adopted by those attending the meeting 
said that “as superintendents, principals and teachers, we feel that 
we have a right to name a candidate for that office who we believe 
to be a school man, well qualified, and in whom we can implicitly 
place our trust.” After naming Battenberg as that man, the reso- 
lution added that “we as teachers and students gathered in the 
cause of education and by the right of citizenship invested in us 
do pledge our support to secure his nomination and election.” 
After the meeting, all of the students formed a line and carried 
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their banners in a march to the downtown square, where some 
leading citizens of Alva made speeches heartily supporting Bat- 
tenberg. 

The following January, in 1922, chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of Democratic precinct committees organized the County Central 
Committee for the approaching campaign. Among other actions 
it passed a resolution endorsing “Honorable J. P. Battenberg” for 
the state superintendency, based on “his splendid management 
of Northwestern State Teachers College, and especially in his 
earnest, sympathetic efforts to promote the reorganization and 
progress of the rural schools.” It added, “Our public school system 
needs his ability and it needs his spirit of sincere human fellow- 
ship.” 

It was not until May 1922, however, that Battenberg officially 
announced his candidacy, subject to a primary election in August. 
His platform outlined his support for “a progressive program of 
qualifications and remuneration for teachers to the end that, in the 
shortest possible time, every rural and village school in Oklahoma 
shall be taught by a competent and well-trained teacher.” 

In his campaign, Battenberg further advocated (a) a revision 
in tax laws to distribute the burden of taxation more equitably; (b) 
school terms of at least eight months for every boy and girl in the 
state; (c) free textbooks for the common schools of the state; (c) 
simplification and more flexibility in courses of study; (e) a defi- 
nite millage tax for maintenance and expansion of state educa- 
tional institutions; (f) support for research in higher institutions 
of learning to help solve problems of farming and industry, and 
(g) representation of women on boards of control for state educa- 
tional institutions. 

Battenburg took a leave of absence during the campaign, and 
Sabin C. Percefull served as acting president. A “Battenberg for 
State Superintendent Club” was formed by some of the leading 
citizens of Alva to raise money for the campaign, to distribute 
literature and to support otherwise his candidacy. Local support 
was vigorous, and it was assumed by the Alva Record that Batten- 
berg “will carry this part of the state solidly for superintendent of 
schools and will add much strength to the state ticket.” 

Battenberg did, in fact, carry Woods County handily, garner- 
ing 820 votes to 353 for his Democratic primary opponent, M. A. 
Nash. But the statewide vote went otherwise: 132,337 for Nash 
and 81,240 for Battenberg. Nash later won the general election. 
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Battenberg remained active in politics, presiding in September 
1922 at a rally on the courthouse square for Jack Walton, Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, and other party candidates. How- 
ever, when the Farmer-Labor Party in 1926 at a state convention 
in El Reno endorsed Battenberg for the state superintendent's 
office, he declined to run again, saying, “I believe that the work 
being done at the college is of sufficient importance and offers 
such splendid opportunities to render a lasting service to the 
people that I could not voluntarily give it up to seek political 
preferment.” He continued to be a popular speaker, and made 
appearances throughout the state to talk to education and civic 
groups. 

Two men who would serve lengthy tenures at Northwestern 
began as faculty members in 1921. They were Stanley May in 
manual arts and Hal L. Hall in mathematics. Ollie Shattuck, who 
did much to enhance the program in home economics, was hired 
in 1922. 

After Northwestern became a four-year college, it was impor- 
tant that it attain accreditation by national agencies so that credits 
earned there would be generally acceptable and its degree readily 
recognized. Under Battenberg’s leadership, accreditation was 
granted in 1922 by two of the most significant organizations 
insofar as teachers colleges were concerned. The president was 
notified in February of 1922 that Northwestern had been admitted 
as a member in good standing by the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges. Then, after an on-campus visit by one of its 
official inspectors, the North Central Association of Schools ad- 
mitted the college to its ranks in March 1922. 

Battenberg battled for increased appropriations for North- 
western at every session of the legislature. He was given strong 
public support as comparisons with allocations to other institu- 
tions regularly showed Northwestern short-changed: $250 per 
student at Oklahoma A&M, $45 per student at the regional 
schools. The appropriation for Northwestern in 1919-20 was 
$68,000. Battenberg’s budget request for the next year was 
$275,000. He got far less. Steadily growing enrollments provided 
strong arguments for more funds. The count stood at 606 for the 
regular term in 1921-22, but more than 1,200 attended summer 
school in 1922. With the support of Governor Jack Walton, the 
legislature in 1923 gave Northwestern a two-year appropriation 
of $322,000, including $100,000 for a new building. 
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The prospects for the 1923-24 term were bright, with more 
operational funds, more students, approval of a new building, 
money to improve existing structures and campus grounds, and 
additional faculty. An extra summer term of three weeks in Au- 
gust was added, and summer students were assured that “North- 
western has the coolest climate of any college in Oklahoma.” With 
a flourishing high school of its own and the optimistic outlook for 
the college, Alva billed itself as the “Athens of Northwestern 
Oklahoma.” That assessment was extended by the college catalog 
of the period, which said, “The city with its paved streets, shaded 
by a forest of beautiful trees, is a surprise to the eastern visitor who 
has in his mind a preconception of this particular region as semi- 
arid.” It also cited an “abundance of wholesome water,” “the most 
efficient fire protection system in the state,” unexcelled climate 
and sanitary conditions, comfortable and hospitable homes, and 
retail merchants, of whom it was said, “High quality, reasonable 
prices, and courteous service are more conspicuous than profits.” 
It concluded, “In fine, Alva furnishes an environment without 
which the school would fall short of its best educational effect.” 

The same publication encouraged the employment of better- 
qualified teachers in both city and rural schools and classrooms. 
It chided any city superintendent “holding the conviction that he 
can pick up his teachers anywhere,” but said competent city 
superintendents “do not need to be instructed in the need for 
teachers trained to the minute.” The source of those teachers, of 
course, was the teachers colleges, without which, “backward im- 
measurably would swing the whole school system of the state.” 
A concluding statement assured that “the superintendent will 
serve himself if he induces his teachers to improve their qualifica- 
tions by attending Northwestern.” 

A stronger need was expressed in connection with rural 
schools. Equalizing educational opportunities in rural areas was 
seen as “the most critical problem in American life.” County 
superintendents, who were responsible for the rural schools, were 
warned, “This state must puta stop to the employment as teachers 
of those young people who are deficient in schooling, and more 
especially of those who do not see in teaching an occupation 
requiring adequate training.” The county superintendent was 
urged to “ally himself strongly with teachers’ colleges” and “en- 
courage his teachers to get the training and the enlarged vision 
they can have by attending Northwestern.” 
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A big step toward increased teacher certification requirements 
was taken shortly afterward, when, in 1925, the State Board of 
Education discontinued the issuance of two-year elementary cer- 
tificates based on the completion of high school. Instead, such 
certificates required 30 hours of college work, including some 
specific courses in psychology and education. 

To help teachers acquire additional college credits, North- 
western set up an extension program by which superintendents 
and principals with “requisite collegiate training” could organize 
student groups to do work “in accordance with courses of study 
outlined by the faculty of the Teachers College.” The program 
provided a means by which teachers could earn college credits 
without loss of time from their regular jobs and without leaving 
home. The amount of work was to approximate that required for 
the corresponding course in residence. The head of the appropri- 
ate department at Northwestern was to visit the extension group 
periodically. The number of credits earned by extension was 
limited, the Board of Education decreeing that 30 hours had to be 
completed in residence, including the last semester’s work, in 
order to receive a life diploma or degree. 

Beginning in the summer of 1926, credit for extension courses 
was to be given only if the courses were taught by regular mem- 
bers of the college faculty. Northwestern made plans to send 
faculty members to cities of the district where classes could be 
“organized of such size as to compensate the college.” 

Students in the 1920s could still attend Northwestern without 
paying tuition, although a $5 fee each semester was contributed 
by each student to the students’ welfare fund. The college still had 
no dormitories. Students lived in the homes of Alva citizens. Some 
rooms were rented with the privilege of light housekeeping. 
Otherwise, board was available for $4.50 to $7.50 a week. Fur- 
nished rooms could be rented for $6 to $15 a month. 

For students needing financial assistance, the State Legislature 
in 1923 passed an act providing for loans up to $300 a year, to be 
repaid beginning a year after completion of the student's course. 
Interest was limited to six percent. 

The new building for which funds had been appropriated in 
1923 was to house an auditorium, administrative offices and 
classrooms. A contract for the job was let in October 1923 to 
Holmboe Construction Company of Oklahoma City. Morris Jay- 
nes was the architect. The design of the structure was a modified 
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copy of that of the main building at Oklahoma City University. It 
was to be 146x100 feet, two stories high and with an 87-foot tower 
from which chimes were to ring. The auditorium was calculated 
to seat 1,500 persons comfortably. The building’s location in the 
center of the campus meant that the bust of Abraham Lincoln, 
standing in that location since 1915, would have to be moved 
northeast of the proposed construction site. 

Before work got under way, however, suggestions of graft in 
the project were rumored. State Senator L. R. Hughey of Alva, 
arguing that the state was about to be fleeced out of half the cost 
of the building, appealed to the governor to halt the project, and 
the request was granted. In its 1924 session, the legislature was 
about to rescind the appropriation for the new building, but such 
action was prevented through bitter debate on the senate floor. 

Hughey asserted that he had stopped the building project only 
because the contractors had asked permission of the Board of 
Affairs to change specifications and that the changes would have 
resulted in a “mere shell” of a building being erected. Other 
contractors had told him the building as revised could have been 
constructed for $50,000, with the result that the state would have 
been “grafted” out of $50,000. A fellow legislator, A. E. Darnell, 
told the senate that criticism had been heaped on Hughey in his 
district for stopping work on the building but that he had taken 
“the chance of losing the building to prevent graft, when, had he 
not intervened, the building would now be under construction 
and the state losing money.” A motion by Senator John Garlock 
to strike out the appropriation was first adopted, then reconsid- 
ered and defeated with the result that the $100,000 funding re- 
mained intact. 

A new contract was awarded to Bailey-Burns Construction 
Co. for $93,750. Work actually began in late April of 1924 and was 
completed in early 1925. The legislature in 1925 appropriated an 
additional $14,000 for office and classroom equipment, stage cur- 
tains, opera seats, and a motion picture machine and screen. 

In the 1922-23 term the student body had adopted a resolution 
asking that the name of the new building be Battenberg Hall. The 
president, however, asked that that honor be conferred upon 
Professor E. A. Herod, and in deference to that request, the stu- 
dents in a mass meeting in April 1924 voted to request that the 
building be called Herod Hall. Herod, who had been a mathemat- 
ics professor at Northwestern for 21 years, was ill at the time but 
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was believed to be recovering when he died unexpectedly on May 
23, 1924. Battenberg was among the speakers at funeral services 
attended by an overflow crowd in the college assembly hall. 
Among his remarks, Battenberg said the college had been “built 
around Mr. Herod.” 

In that same period Battenberg was being buffeted by some of 
his political opponents, who apparently were making an effort to 
have him removed from office. Rumors as early as 1924 suggested 
that he would not be retained as president. Friends quickly rallied 
to his defense, citing the development of the institution under 
Battenberg’s leadership. Mentioned were an enrollment growth 
of 260 percent, increased appropriations, the school’s accredita- 
tion, improved faculty qualifications, his leadership in education 
circles and his community activities. Emphasized was “the fact 
that standards of scholarship have been constantly raised until at 
present the best students at Northwestern are not able to take 


President Battenberg was front and center with others from the college when 
faculty members and students gathered in downtown Alva to celebrate the 
signing of the bill that authorized the construction of the building that 
became Herod Hall. 
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more than 36 semester hours per year, and it is common knowl- 
edge among the student body that as much or more work is 
required for a bachelor’s degree than is required at any other 
institution in the state.” Battenberg was said to believe “that the 
school which holds to high standards of scholarship, although not 
building in enrollment so rapidly, will have a better type of 
student and will, in the end, serve the community best.” 

The student body in April 1924, noting that “certain persons 
have circulated reports that a state of gross immorality prevails in 
the student body,” passed a resolution vigorously asserting that 
“the moral conditions of Northwestern are better now than at any 
time in its history.” The same resolution also said, “Knowing that 
our able, esteemed and beloved president, during his administra- 
tion, has labored untiringly and efficiently to build up Northwest- 
ern, that he is a man of high ideals and moral character and 
unexcelled executive ability, we the student body in mass meeting 
assembled do deplore the efforts recently made to deprive us of 
his efficient leadership and inspiring example, and go on record 
as unreservedly endorsing his administration.” 

Governor M. E. Trapp apparently was not convinced that 
Battenberg should be removed. The president in May of 1924 was 
assured by the governor and by State Superintendent Nash that 
he would be retained as head of the school and was instructed to 
go ahead with his work. Battenberg delivered the commencement 
address that spring, when a total of 42 received bachelor degrees. 

In 1924, John W. McCormick, who had just led the Alva High 
School girls’ basketball team to the national championship, was 
hired as coach of the Rangers, taking over football and basketball 
coaching duties formerly carried out by Frank Wyatt. McCormick, 
who had been a star fullback on the Rangers’ championship team 
of 1920 and in prior years, was to register high levels of success as 
a coach. In the 1925-26 basketball season, his team had a 25-4 
record but ranked second in the conference. However, a 6-8 
freshman named Merle “Chink” Campbell had come on the 
Northwestern scene and set a conference scoring record with 348 
points. In the next three years, Campbell dominated the state 
collegiate game and twice was named an all-American. 

Among the projects Battenberg undertook in this period was 
the construction of a new stadium. He announced in December 
1925 that a drive to raise $25,000 for that purpose would be 
launched, but it was not until the summer of 1927 that work to tear 
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down the old grandstand and build new bleachers was actually 
begun. 

By 1925, the practice school of Northwestern consisted of a 
high school for students who had completed the ninth grade; a 
junior high for seventh, eighth and ninth graders, that level of 
schooling having been reorganized “in conformity with the gen- 
eral practice of the more progressive educational systems of 
America;” and an elementary school. Dr. J. V. L. Morris, who had 
been empioyed in 1923, was director of the junior and senior high 
schools. William H. Wood directed the elementary school. 

The State Board of Education tightened its teaching certificate 
requirements by decreeing that after September 1, 1925, “the 
issuance of two-year elementary certificates based upon fifteen 
units of high school work be discontinued.” Instead, thirty hours 
of college work were required for the two-year certificate. A life 
certificate called for 62 hours of college work. Some courses in 
education and psychology were specified for each certificate. 

Also in early 1926: An Acme Motion Picture Machine costing 
$700 was installed in the projection booth in Herod Hall to show 
educational feature pictures. Admission ranged from 5 to 25 cents. 
... A maple floor was installed in February in Wyatt Gym over 
the original concrete floor used as the playing surface until that 
time. 

Death claimed Northwestern’s beloved Frank Wyatt on De- 
cember 3, 1926. He had undergone surgery in Wichita, Kansas, in 
May 1925 and doctors at that time held out little hope for his 
recovery. He returned home, however, and met classes for an- 
other year. He entered the Soldiers’ Hospital in Muskogee two 
weeks before he died at 56 years of age. 

That the alumni organization formed in 1921 apparently 
lacked both permanence and prominence is indicated by the fact 
that graduates meeting in 1927 reorganized what they regarded 
as the first association since World War I. Every class graduated 
since the school was established was represented at a banquet on 
November 9, 1907. Homer Hill was elected alumni president; E.E. 
Halley, vice-president; John Cameron, secretary; Gladys Julian, 
treasurer, and Lenore Shafer, historian. A year later, Charles 
Campbell became president, while other officers were retained, 
and programs were begun to “aid and abet” the college. 

Several instructors who would serve with distinguished re- 
cords joined the faculty in this period. E. B. L. Hardy and Lois 
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Skelton were added to the music staff in 1924. John N. Cameron 
started teaching math in 1926, later earning highest levels of 
respect as a physics professor. David W. Pierce became part of the 
history faculty, also in 1926. Anna B. Fisher began teaching biol- 
ogy, and Edith Higginbotham was added in education, both in 
1927. Wistar D. Newby was hired that same year to coach football 
and track. Jean M. Holland started teaching modern languages in 
1928. 

Also joining the college staff in 1927 was Ward Chase, who 
was to achieve popularity as a vocational agriculture instructor 
and as a frequent consultant and adviser for Woods County 
farmers. Chase's judging teams won numerous honors, including 
first place in the state in 1928. His students erected a shop, using 
lumber from the dismantled grandstand. Six acres on the campus 
were used as an experimental farm under his direction, testing 
wheat varieties and fertilizers. Chase was often quoted as an 
authority on livestock care and diseases, as well as farm crop 
problems. 

Chase also became the college wrestling coach and in the early 
1930s led a team that included Roy “Cowboy” Dunn, who would 
compete in the 1936 Olympics and later claim the world heavy- 
weight championship through a lengthy professional career. 

By 1928 the state had a new governor, Henry Johnston, and a 
new superintendent of public instruction, John S. Vaughan. For- 
mer State Senator L. R. Hughey had attempted earlier in 1927 to 
have Battenberg removed, and these efforts were renewed late in 
the year. Battenberg and his friends charged that Hughey was still 
smarting from Battenberg’s attacks on the Ku Klux Klan when he 
ran for state superintendent in 1923. In that campaign, the college 
president had denounced the Klan’s “principles, purposes and 
political activity.” He also had joined national administrative 
forces later in attempting to ban Klan members from the state 
Democratic convention. Hughey, alleged to have been a member 
of the Klan, reportedly had Governor Johnston's support in the 
anti-Battenberg movement. The “Observer” writing in the Daily 
Oklahoman said Governor Johnston had promised certain Klans- 
men that Battenberg would be ousted at the end of the school year. 

The Klan was active in Woods County during the 1920s, 
claiming several hundred members. It apparently attempted to 
affect campus life when notices attributed to the Klan were posted 
on doors of campus buildings, warning students not to walk 
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across the campus after dark and not to burn lights in their rooms 
too late at night. Students reportedly ignored the warnings. 

Another organization said to be working against Battenberg 
was the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, which opposed 
him because he had helped swing the Woods County Democratic 
convention for Al Smith in the U.S. presidential race. And some 
persons were accused of being anti-Battenberg because they had 
been denied employment at the college for themselves or rela- 
tives. In April 1928 the State Board of Education called for Batten- 
berg’s resignation. He refused to give it, saying the board’s action 
was the culmination of his fight with the Klan. If he were to leave 
office, he said, the board would have to remove him. Students 
promptly took up his cause. Three hundred rallied at Herod Hall, 
where several student leaders and football players spoke, accus- 
ing the board of playing politics. Resolutions supporting Batten- 
berg were passed, though not unanimously. The student group 
then marched to the business district and stopped at each inter- 
section on the square to give 15 “rahs” for Battenberg. 

A month later the Board of Education removed Battenberg, 
effective May 21, 1928. Other reasons suggested for that action 
became moot with the statement that his ouster was the “culmi- 
nation of a four-year fight that has been made since the state board 
ruled that degrees should be required of all state presidents.” J. L. 
Newland, a member of the board, in a statement in the Frederick 
Leader asserted that neither the Klan nor Governor Johnston had 
anything to do with Battenberg’s removal and explained: 


The facts in this case are that when Battenberg was elected to the 
presidency of the school in Alva, then strictly a normal school, he had 
no college degree. That was nine years ago. Since then the state’s six 
normal schools have been raised by the State Board of Education to the 
status of colleges, authorized to issue degrees. In keeping with this 
improved status, four years ago the board made an order that the 
minimum requirement for presidents of these colleges should be a 
bachelor’s degree. This, undeniably, was in the interest of a better 
standing for Oklahoma teachers’ colleges. 


During the past few years the presidents of several other colleges 
have acquired not only master’s but doctor’s degrees, and have other- 
wise improved their scholastic preparation. They have recognized their 
duty to the state and to the school—and to themselves. 


But during all these years Battenberg has made no effort to comply 
with the board’s requirements—so that at Alva there has been this 
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situation—that the president of a college which issues degrees to others 
and who presides over a faculty composed exclusively of men and 
women of college degrees, bachelors, masters, doctors, has no degree 
himself. 


The records show that President Battenberg is a good manager, a 
good fellow, a good mixer, keeps his school and faculty running 
smoothly, his accounts correctly and all that—but that he does not have 
the educational attainments that would be required of a high school 
teacher in any accredited school. 


It was due the college that he should be removed and replaced by 
an educator who values a college degree sufficiently to acquire one. Not 
the governor, not the Klan, but his own neglect to prepare himself for 
his work is responsible. 


Sabin C. Percefull was named to act as president until a 
successor to Battenberg could be elected. That was done in June 
1928, when Walter W. Parker, dean of the faculty at Missouri State 
Teachers College in Warrensburg, was chosen Northwestern’s 
new president, effective August 1, 1928. 

Soon after he left the college post, Battenberg filed as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for U. S. Congress from the Eighth District. He 
won the party nomination over two other candidates, C. M. Hyde 
and John W. Williams, but lost in the 1928 general election to the 
incumbent, M. C. Garber, Enid, the state’s only Republican Con- 
gressman at that time. Garber got 48,445 votes to Battenberg’s 
28,135. 

The ex-president later moved to Oklahoma City, where he 
served as state securities commissioner from 1933 to 1944. He then 
became president of Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
retiring from that position in 1959. He died in Oklahoma City after 
a two-year illness on October 25, 1961, at the age of 72. 


CHAPTER 5 


To:the + Gastle “Fire: 
1928-1935 


Walter W. Parker was the unanimous choice of the State 
Board of Education to become Northwestern’s eighth president, 
his appointment to be effective August 1, 1928. Sabin C. Percefull, 
who had been named acting president when Battenberg was 
removed in May, was to continue in that capacity until Parker’s 
arrival. 

While Parker was destined to serve as president only five 
years, contemporary accounts, as well as the assessments of those 
who remember him personally, indicate that he was one of the 
institution’s most popular leaders and was highly respected as an 
educator throughout the state. He was scholarly and personable 
and a man of high ideals. 

Son of a Methodist minister, Parker was born in Howard 
County, Arkansas. At the age of 15 he entered preparatory school 
at Hendrix College. When a sophomore at Hendrix, he left to teach 
English in another school but returned a year later and was 
graduated in 1912. He stayed on at Hendrix to teach English for 
two years. By 1915 he had completed work on a master of arts 
degree from Columbia University in New York City. 

He went to Warrensburg in 1915 as an assistant professor of 
English. In 1920 he was made head of the English department and 
a professor of English. From 1923 to 1928 he was dean of the 
faculty as well as professor of English. 

Parker married Marion Jones in 1912. Four children sub- 
sequently were born to them. At the time he became Northwestern 
president, one of his cousins, C. A. Parker, was superintendent of 
schools in Alva. 

In his first appearance to speak in chapel in a summer session 
at Northwestern, Parker was readily received. His talk stressed 
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the importance of the teaching profession but he injected “a 
rippling line of humor that kept the audience in laughter most of 
the time.” A commentator observed: “Mr. Parker is a man of 
commanding stage personality and drives home his point with 
well emphasized facts and well enunciated words. His choice of 
words was simple and easily understood. This no doubt was 
somewhat of a disappointment to some who thought, as he was a 
professor of English, he would stand on the platform and fire 
words at his listeners that would stump Webster himself.” 

A prophetic observance was made by the same writer as 
Parker assumed his new position: “One thing is evident, and that 
is that Parker will have to put up with politics in school govern- 
ment, something with which he was not forced to come in contact 
with in Missouri as politics has been separated from education in 
that state. It is regrettable that this great state has seen fit to mix 


Walter W. Parker was 
popular and effective as 
a president, but politics 
shortened his tenure in 
the office. 
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politics with school systems, something that is no more mixable 
than oil and water.” 

The 1928-29 year was a transitional one as Parker’s philoso- 
phies and personality began to affect the institution, although 
nothing of a highly eventful nature occurred. At the outset, it 
appeared that the school might acquire some needed new facilities 
when approval was won from the state budget office for $175,000 
to build a women’s dormitory and $150,000 for an education 
building to house the training school. However, opposition to 
such appropriations from W. J. Holloway, who had assumed the 
governorship when Johnston was ousted from that office, headed 
off legislative consideration of their approval, and the projects 
were scrapped for the time being. 

Although certain types of teaching certificates were still avail- 
able without degrees, requirements for bachelor degrees as set 
forth in September 1928 included the following: 

Fifteen units of high school work upon entering college, in- 
cluding one each in algebra and plane geometry; 124 total hours, 
including 30 in residence at the degree-granting institution; a 
major of at least 24 hours and two minors of at least 12 hours each, 
at least half on the senior college level; 10 hours of English, 10 in 
social science, 24 in education, four in agriculture, two in general 
hygiene, two in penmanship and six in biology. Other specific 
requirements applied to different types of degrees and majors. 

A survey of Northwestern students in January 1929, when 
enrollment stood close to 1,000, showed that a majority of those 
attending were paying at least part of their college expenses 
themselves, and more than 200 were paying the entire cost of their 
educations. A high percentage of inquiries about the college in- 
cluded questions about the possibility of part-time employment. 
A faculty committee on student accommodations and employ- 
ment helped find jobs for students desiring to work while attend- 
ing school. 

With many teachers anxious to acquire degrees or update 
certificates, enrollment in summer school continued well above 
that of the regular terms. The school and town sought to make the 
summer school students welcome and to provide all the services 
they required. In 1929, Parker reminded them that the sole mission 
of Northwestern State Teachers College was “that of training 
teachers for the public schools and in every way possible contrib- 
uting to the welfare of public education.” The summer faculty was 
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expanded by the addition of specially qualified public school 
teachers and administrators and visiting instructors from other 
colleges. 

Attempting to head off a common problem, particularly 
among beginning students, Parker advised, “A slight touch of 
homesickness is not necessarily fatal. A normal young man or 
young woman may expect at least a short attack of this malady. It 
really is symptomatic of a wholesome condition. If the attack 
should become acute, let me suggest that you call at the office of 
the Dean of Women or of the President and hear about sure-cure 
remedies.” 

A total of 1,103 enrolled in the summer of 1929, encouraged 
not only by the need to earn college credits but also by the low 
costs. No tuition was charged—only a $5 student activity fee. 
Room and board were advertised as being available for about $7 
a week. Cost of books and supplies was estimated at $10, making 
expenses for the nine-week summer term total $78. At the end of 
the regular summer session, the three-week term in August al- 
lowed a student to earn up to four hours of additional credit. 

Enrollment in both summer and regular terms was actively 
promoted under Parker's leadership. He urged eighth-grade 
graduates from rural schools to enroll at the college high school, 
asserting that it was less expensive than attending a city high 
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school. A new radio station in Alva, KGFF (later moved to 
Shawnee), was utilized for college announcements and to broad- 
cast programs by college personnel. The Alva Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had evolved from the Commercial Club in 1927, 
helped promote the college, mailing out 2,400 pieces of publicity 
and printing 2,500 booklets for the institution during a six-month 
period of 1929. Both the college orchestra and the A Capella Choir 
made regular tours to high schools of the area. The A Capella 
Choir had been organized in 1924 by E. B. L. Hardy, who believed 
it was the first in the state’s colleges. 

From the outset of his administration, Parker brought to the 
campus lecturers of renown, particularly in the field of education. 
Many of them were from prestigious institutions. Parker himself 
was much in demand as a speaker for many types of occasions. In 
November 1928 he was in Oklahoma City for a state Chamber of 
Commerce meeting and delivered the response to an address of 
welcome by then-Governor Johnston. He was commencement 
speaker at Hendrix College in Conway, Arkansas, in June 1929 
and was awarded an honorary LL.D. degree by that school. He 
spoke from the pulpits of almost every church in Alva and in 
many nearby towns, and late in 1929 he addressed the Women’s 
Federated Clubs at a district meeting in Woodward. Still later that 
year he addressed the student body at Oklahoma City University 
and, on the same trip, the Oklahoma City Religious Luncheon 
Club. He went to Knoxville, Tennessee, to speak to the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association. Parker’s speaking schedule in 1930 
included an Alva Chamber of Commerce banquet, where he 
urged a cleanup of vacant lots and alleys; the Oklahoma City Lions 
Club, talking on “Seeing Things as They Are;” a school board 
dinner in Woodward, discussing “Some Problems in American 
Education;” a father-and-son banquet in Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
and 10 commencement exercises in the area. He spoke before 
education groups in summer school at Oklahoma A&M College 
and on August 1, 1930, was commencement speaker at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Parker made a dozen commencement talks in the spring of 
1931 and had begun to utilize topics related to the depression in 
his speeches. In addressing the Northwestern student body in 
September 1931, he urged, “Take advantage of the depression by 
preparing for better times. Increase your earning power now.” 
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An historical development in the school’s academic curricu- 
lum came in the fall of 1929 with the establishment of a full- 
fledged commerce department. A commercial department had 
been added in 1902, but commercial subjects disappeared from 
Northwestern catalogs in 1911. Not until 1929 was a full range of 
subjects in that field made a part of the college curriculum. A total 
of 27 courses were offered in the areas of accounting, commercial 
law and secretarial science. Part of the space previously used as a 
gymnasium on the third floor of the school’s original building was 
partitioned to house the new department, and a new staff mem- 
ber, Eugene P. Brown, was employed as its head. 

Lengthy tenures began in 1929 for Afton Bilby, hired origi- 
nally as assistant supervisor of the junior high in the training 
school, and O. W. Rush in the speech department. Estella Rackley 
began teaching home economics that same year. Ruth Boyce 
became an art instructor in 1930. 

Physical improvements in that period included a $40,000 over- 
haul of the heating system and paving of the campus “loop.” But 
a project that got the alumni association and the community 
involved was a move to construct a new stadium at the campus 
football field. At its annual banquet in November 1929, the alumni 


A bitter 0-3 loss to Central in 1929 helped spark a drive for a new stadium for the 
Rangers. It became Newby Field, the first lighted field in the conference. 
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organization launched a fund drive, setting $1,500 as the goal and 
pledging $200 toward it. Impetus was given the stadium project 
when the football team from Central came to Northwestern to 
play a game that would decide the 1929 conference title. Drench- 
ing rains had turned the field into a sea of mud, hampering the 
play of both teams and spoiling the Rangers’ efforts to come back 
after Central had scored a field goal early in the game. The 0-3 loss 
triggered an intensive drive led by Coach Wistar Newby and 
supported by a committee representing civic clubs, businessmen 
and the college. Plans to construct new stands, sod the field and 
erect lights for night football brought the estimated cost to more 
than $4,000. 

With Coach Newby personally leading in the work, the field 
was leveled during the winter and sodded to Bermuda grass in 
the spring. Newby kept the field watered during the summer and, 
with the help of one or two of his players, cleared the field of a 
profusion of Mexican sand burrs by hand. Mowers were hand- 
powered. By September 1930 eight 65-foot poles had been erected, 
each pole supporting two “projectors,” each of which held three 
1,500 watt bulbs. The total of 72,000 watts were 18,000 more than 
that at the field at Oklahoma A&M, which had boasted the state’s 
first lighted football field in 1929. Northwestern had played A&M 
in the first game under those lights, the Aggies winning, 12-0. 

The Rangers’ own field was complete with the building of 
what were to be temporary stands, and all was in readiness when 
the 1930 season opened against Panhandle A&M on September 
26. The crowd for that game was estimated at 1,000, the gate 
amounting to $1,200 to help pay for the new field. The Rangers 
won handily, 34-0. 

In recognition of Newby’s leadership in the stadium project, 
the first lighted facility in the conference, it was named Newby 
Field in his honor. 

Northwestern debate teams coached by O. W. Rush made the 
first of four trips to national Pi Kappa Delta forensics tournaments 
in 1930. In that year, they competed in the tourney in Wichita, 
Kansas; in 1932 they went to the same event in Tulsa; in 1934, to 
Lexington, Kentucky, and in 1936 to Houston. The teams were 
highly rated each year and won preliminary rounds but fell short 
of national titles. 

The year of 1930 saw Northwestern students produce the first 
yearbook since 1925. . . . Contestants from 30 high schools com- 
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peted in an annual fine arts “rodeo” and track meet in the spring. 
... Sixty-five were in the 1930 graduating class. . . . In preparation 
for the fall term, a faculty of 42 persons was announced. ... When 
the term began, night classes in business were instituted for 
stenographers, clerks and secretaries. . .. World War I hero Sgt. 
Alvin C. York spoke in Herod Hall in October 1931. 

Brandon Frost in 1930 was elected president of a reorganized 
pep club for men, the Tuff Nutts. A new pep organization for 
women chose the name “Rangerettes” and elected Billy Ball as 
president. Both groups subsequently were succeeded by others. 
The Wranglers for men and the Zippers for women were both 
formed in 1934 and continued active until 1942. Suspended during 
World War II, both groups were reorganized afterward. 

The college geared up in 1930 to help teachers meet new 
requirements for teaching certificates. All applicants were re- 
quired to have specified numbers of hours credit in practice 
teaching, and no one under 18 years of age was to be certified. 
Other basic requirements for different certificates included the 
following: 

Two-year certificate in elementary education, 40 semester 
hours in specified courses; five-year elementary certificate, 60 
semester hours, including eight in education; life elementary cer- 
tificate, 60 semester hours with 16 in education; two-year high 
school certificate, 90 semester hours with eight in education; 
five-year high school certificate, standard baccalaureate degree, 
including 16 hours in education; life high school certificate, stand- 
ard bachelors degree with 24 hours in education. 

The college was also offering bachelor degrees in arts and 
sciences, which required no education or psychology courses, “for 
students who wish to enter standard schools of America to do 
graduate work in liberal arts and sciences and who desire to enter 
professional schools where from two years (of college work) to a 
degree is required for entrance.” 

In 1930-31, Northwestern was offering study in 16 different 
departments, with education boasting the largest number, 480. 
Biology was next with 265. Other totals were English, 220; history, 
210; physical education (women), 190; agriculture, 160; commerce 
160; social science, 150; mathematics, 140; music, 95; physical 
education (men), 85; home economics, 85; library method, 80; 
physical science, 75; foreign language, 75, and industrial arts, 48. 
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Throughout his administration, Parker was involved in, and 
recognized for, scholarly pursuits. He was a collector of rare books 
and owned a number of letters written and signed by famous 
personalities and writers. He helped organize the Cherokee Strip 
Historical Association in Enid in the spring of 1932. Numerous 
articles written by Parker appeared in The Northwestern, the stu- 
dent newspaper. His topics were on such matters as the value of 
education, the role of the teacher, the importance of correct gram- 
mar, and the study of literature. The circulation of the college 
library more than doubled in Parker’s administration, and his 
influence was cited as a major factor in that development. 

In March 1931, the Ranger basketball team, under Coach John 
McCormick, was invited to the national American Athletic Union 
tournament in Kansas City. The team had been there in 1928, 
losing out in the first round. In 1931, however, the team defeated 
Missouri-Pacific Lines of Houston in the first game, then stopped 
the Haskell Indians of Lawrence, Kansas, in the second, but lost 
in the third round to the Young Men’s Institute of San Francisco. 
The Rangers stood third in the collegiate conference that year with 
a 15-10 record. Other trips to the AAU tourney followed in 1932, 
when the Rangers lost in the second round to the Bethany Swedes 
of Lindsborg, Kansas, 30-26, and again in 1933, when the West 
Texas Teachers won over the Rangers in the first round, 36-28. 

The biennial appropriation in 1931 was $311,007.44. By that 
year, some of the colleges were undergoing administrative and 
faculty changes directed by Gov. William H. Murray, but Parker 
and the faculty at Northwestern were as of then left untouched. 
Mattie Lyday was added to the staff as supervisor of primary 
grades in the training school and began a long tenure working 
with elementary education majors. 

The Great Depression had a heavy impact on all phases of 
college life. Teacher salaries in 1931 were cut between 2 and 5 
percent. The president's salary was reduced from $6,000 to $5,600. 
The effects of the economic situation on students were noted when 
the school cut back its estimate of a student's expenses, saying the 
cost of furnished rooms ranged from $4 to $15. Rates for board 
ranged from $4 to $6, reduced by a dollar on both ends of the scale. 

Students shared a common problem of very little money— 
practically none to spend on entertainment. The general fee paid 
each semester allowed them to attend athletic events and various 
programs on campus. Otherwise, socializing was usually limited 
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to whatever cost-free activities could be devised, but many stu- 
dents of that era remember their college years as happy times 
when fun came in simple forms. As an example, one group of 
young men from the Cherokee area spent a lot of time singing. A 
quartet composed of Fabian Weber, Ray Geis, Walter Geis and 
Henry Brining sang in practically every church in Alva. They and 
others from Alfalfa County shared living quarters, sometimes as 
many as five in one room, according to Brining. 

Weber said many out-of-town students brought food from 
home and did light housekeeping in their rooms. He and a 
brother, Ralph Weber, had potatoes, milk and other items pro- 
duced on the family farm, and each got a dollar a week for other 
necessities. Few students were lucky enough to get part-time jobs. 
Brining said no one dared get careless with their textbooks, or 
some desperate individual would take them to sell for needed 
cash, 

A program of health and physical examinations was begun in 
September 1931. Students were assessed 50 cents a semester for 
health care and were assured of a week’s hospital stay each 
semester, if needed. A medical exam also was required of each 
student upon enrolling. 

Students in school that year faced the requirement of state- 
mandated tests in their major and minor fields, as well as a general 
test in English, before they could be certified. The rule, adopted 
by the State Board of Education, was to be effective in September 
1932. 

Summer school enrollments continued strong, but a problem 
typical of all times and among all students was suggested when 
President Parker warned in the summer of 1932 that double cuts 
would be given for absences before and after the July 4 holidays. 

Approval was won in September 1932 for the building of a 
21x71-foot addition to Wyatt Gym for women’s physical educa- 
tion activities. To be a new wing on the west end of the building, 
it was to house showers, a dressing room and a classroom. The 
facilities were to have been part of the original structure but were 
eliminated when it was built because of a fund shortage. McMillan 
Construction Company of Enid was awarded the general contract 
for the new project, and H. W. Thompson Heating and Engineer- 
ing Company of Stillwater won a contract for heating equipment. 
Total cost was $4,320, drawn from the school’s revolving funds. 
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In the fall of 1932, W. H. Wood, director of elementary educa- 
tion at the college, explained how the training school was utilizing 
diagnostic testing to identify pupils with high intelligence quo- 
tients. He said, “To tell the average layman, though educated, that 
there are some children in the average small class that can learn 
three or four times as fast as other children in that class may sound 
absurd, but it can be absolutely demonstrated with scientific 
proof.” In the light of that fact then, he asked, “Does it not seem 
unwise to prescribe a common curriculum for all children?” 
Wood told how mental and educational standardized tests and 
closer studies of genetics and eugenics enabled teachers to know 
pupils much better than formerly. Several students with IQs 
above 150 had been discovered, he said, and additional work had 
been prescribed for them. 

In a situation typical of other periods in Northwestern’s his- 
tory, student leaders in the fall of 1932 worked diligently to 
promote school spirit and generate support for athletic teams. 
Some of the activities directed toward that end included encour- 
aging men in the senior class to grow mustaches until the home- 
coming football game six weeks later. Freshmen males were 
required to buy and wear green caps under penalty of having their 
ears painted green on the first offense and having an inch-wide 
strip of hair cut from their heads on the second offense. Before a 
football game with Southwestern, members of the freshman class 
rallied around a huge bonfire on campus, then marched double 
file in a four-block long parade to a downtown corner, where they 
cheered and sang. Spirit slogans were painted on store windows. 
The entire class then attended a free show at the Liberty Theatre. 
A publication known as “The Bats,” published by unidentified 
members of a secret organization, appeared on campus to create 
“more pep.” 

Also occurring in the fall of 32: Charles Curtis, vice-president 
of the United States, spoke on campus to espouse Republican 
causes after inclement weather forced an outdoor political rally 
inside. . . . Enrollment was figured at 911... . Twelve hundred 
teachers attended a meeting of the Northwest Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association, convening concurrently with Northwestern’s 
annual Homecoming. The Rangers lost, 19-0, to Bacone. Little 
Theater won first place in float competition. 

A permanent fixture on the Northwestern campus was the 
result of a project by the Class of 1932. Those grads left as their 
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gift to the school a 60-foot flagpole, installed on the west side of 
Herod Hall directly opposite the Lincoln bust standing on the east 
side. The pole is still used daily to fly American and Oklahoma 
flags. 

In the spring of 1933, President Parker found himself trapped 
in the web of state politics woven by Governor Murray. The state’s 
chief executive ordered Parker’s removal from the Northwestern 
presidency and on April 29 the Board of Education complied. O. 
E. Hatcher, a history professor at Oklahoma A&M, was elected 
Parker’s successor. 

News of the action stirred an immediate “storm of condemna- 
tion” in Alva. Hundreds of telegrams and telephone calls went to 
the board urging reconsideration. Disapproval of the action was 
universal among business people and city and county officials. 
John Vaughan, state superintendent of schools and a member of 
the State Board of Education, called Parker’s removal “rankest 
politics.” Efforts were made in Alva to create some form of organ- 
ized protest, but no agreement was reached as some felt such a 
movement would only antagonize the governor. 

Parker himself apparently had accepted the governor's deci- 
sion as irreversible and discouraged any organized protests. On 
campus, students were outraged. Some proposed a general strike 
when the new president took office, but others believed this 
would only provoke the governor and result in wholesale firing 
of the entire faculty. Students did hold a mass meeting to express 
their concern but “no mob spirit was shown and the meeting was 
orderly throughout.” In compliance with Parker’s request, the 
meeting was quickly disbanded. 

An editorial in The Northwestern expressed much of the cam- 
pus sentiment, saying, “Sharp are the decrees of the powers that 
control the state government. Without regard of personal attrib- 
utes, without due consideration of accomplishments, a man who 
had made the building of a state institution a fiber of his being is 
unmercifully discharged. No charges were placed against the 
man. Even an impeached governor or the most lowly criminal had 
the right of trial by jury which was denied Dr. Parker. Words are 
too frail, too inadequate to express the emotion of a stunned and 
crushed heart. Faith in humanity is shaken when a sincere, dutiful, 
and capable person is rewarded with dischargement.” 

Other editorial comment on Parker's dismissal was emphati- 
cally critical at the outset but mellowed into praise for the man 
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after it became obvious that the decision would not be reversed. 
One writer said, “Everyone condemns the board's action as al- 
most an insult to the people of this territory and asa political move 
of the worst kind. Men who have been Governor Murray’s friends, 
who have supported him in previous campaigns, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, condemn the action of the board.” 

A review of Parker’s record at Northwestern included the 
following: 


Dr. Parker has been the sole means of the rapid and decidedly 
noticeable improvements at Northwestern. He has built the enrollment 
out of the high school stage into the college, having near a thousand 
students enrolled for the nine months’ terms and the summer school 
sessions running near 1,200 since he has been here. 


He has remodeled, built new additions and revised the entire 
college buildings and campus without additional cost to the state. He 
built and arranged for the present athletic field and stadium, cement 
tennis courts, finished the gymnasium, built a new women’s wing on 
the Wyatt gym. The buildings have been reroofed and new floors put 
in. He has inaugurated new departments on the schedule of the cur- 
riculum, and the entire equipment was all arranged for out of the 
students revolving fund, which means Northwestern has not had an 
extra appropriation for these new improvements. 


He has raised the standing of the school in the North Central 
Association of Colleges, and an official report from that organization 
says the local college ranks among the first 15 teachers colleges in the 
United States. 


He is responsible for the new landscaping of the Northwestern 
campus, which is one of the most attractive places in the city. 


In fact, Dr. Parker’s accomplishments in Alva have been little short 
of phenominal, and he has won the confidence, love and respect of 
every man, woman and child in this section. He is regarded as one of 
the strongest educators in the middle west. 


Before he left, students in summer school at Northwestern 
started a fund drive to pay for a large portrait of Parker they 
planned to hang in the library. Members of the Class of 1933 paid 
for two brick columns, which were erected—and still stand—at 
the north entrance to the college and dedicated to Parker. 

But the president was not the only one to be axed at North- 
western that summer. A full dozen faculty members also were 
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dismissed by the State Board of Education, and many of them 
were left without prospects for employment elsewhere that late 
in the year. Among those discharged were Wistar Newby and 
John McCormick of the athletic department; Hettie Brown, who 
had been on the staff 22 years and was supervisor of the interme- 
diate education department, and Ollie Shattuck, who had been 
head of the home economics department for 11 years. 

Newby went to the University of Michigan for a year to do 
graduate study and coached the freshman football team while 
there. He then coached at Pawhuska High School two years and 
went from there to Northeastern State College in Tahlequah as 
head football coach. He returned to Northwestern in 1943 to direct 
physical training for soldier-students in the 92nd College Training 
Detachment of the Army Air Corps and to head the Physical 
Education Department. McCormick later was employed as dis- 
trict director of the Civil Works Administration under President 
Roosevelt's economic recovery program. He was hailed as “a 
good loser” after he wrote his athletes, encouraging them to stay 
on at Northwestern and commending his successor, Jenks Sim- 
mons, to them. Miss Shattuck had seen the home ec department 
grow froma combined total of 53 high school and college students 
to 60 high schoolers and 175 college girls. Her department had met 
standards for granting five-year and life teaching certificates and 
the bachelor of science degree. 

Parker stayed on as Northwestern president until June 29, 
1933. Some 10 days prior to that date, it was announced in Alva 
that he had been elected president of Southeastern Missouri State 
Teachers College in Cape Girardeau, a position he assumed Sep- 
tember 1, 1933. Friends in Alva were among those who had 
written letters to Missouri officials urging Parker's selection to 
that school’s presidency. 

That his popularity in northwest Oklahoma continued was 
indicated by the fact that he returned in October 1937 to address 
a meeting of the Northwest Oklahoma Education Association, 
and still later, in 1954, he was commencement speaker at North- 
western’s graduation exercises. 

Parker remained at the Missouri college for 23 years. He died 
in 1957 at the age of 68 after suffering a stroke. He had been in ill 
health for three years. 

The news of O. E. Hatcher's election as president of North- 
western was almost obscured by the loud protests over the re- 
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moval of his popular predecessor, and not until that controversy 
subsided did Hatcher receive much attention from the local press. 
Even then it was accompanied by a note of dissent with the report 
that State Auditor Frank Carter had said he would refuse to pay 
any salary claims for Hatcher because a cousin, J. F. Hatcher of 
Chickasha, was a member of the Board of Education which had 
elected the new college president. Carter alleged that a question 
of nepotism existed. That issue apparently was resolved, since the 
succession proceeded on schedule and Hatcher assumed the 
presidency on July 1, 1933. He moved to Alva from Stillwater, 
where he had been instructing history at Oklahoma A&M College. 

At32 years of age, Hatcher was the youngest college president 
in the state. He was born April 13, 1901. One version of his birth 
said it took place in a one-room log house on a farm in the 
southeastern corner of Oklahoma Territory. Another said he was 
born “at the old corner saloon in old Oklahoma” and lived until 
he was three years old ina log cabin “just across the river in Indian 
Territory,” but exact details of the locations were not given. 


O. E. Hatcher had the 5 
misfortune of being 
Northwestern 
president when the 
Castle on the Hill 
burned in 1935. 
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Hatcher was three years old when the family moved toa farm near 
Pauls Valley, where he grew up as the oldest of 11 children. His 
elementary education was obtained piecemeal in a Garvin County 
school, to which he walked four miles after work on the family 
farm. He was described in adulthood as “stooped shouldered,” 
blamed on “handling a cultivator when he was very young.” 

Some of his undergraduate work as a college student was at 
Harding College in Morrilton, Arkansas. He also attended Phillips 
University, where he enrolled to study for the ministry. However, 
tuition costs there proved prohibitive for him, and he transferred 
to East Central State Teachers College in Ada. He earned BA and 
AB degrees there. He went on to complete a masters degree at the 
University of Oklahoma and to earn 16 hours credit toward a PhD. 
He also studied 2 1/2 years at the Tulsa University law school and 
did some work in law at Drake University in Des Moines. 

When Hatcher was named Northwestern’s president, he had 
had 12 years of work in education, most of it in administration. 
He was superintendent at Konawa in 1924; at Mill Creek, 1925; 
Davis, 1926-28; Rush Springs, 1928-31, and Putnam City, 1931-32. 
He was on the Oklahoma A&M faculty from 1932 to 1933. 

Hatcher married Carol Caldwell of Roswell, New Mexico, in 
1922. At the time they moved to Alva, they had two sons and a 
daughter. 

After Hatcher had been named Northwestern president and 
while the town awaited his arrival, several persons wrote to him 
“by way of greetings and telling him that the people of Alva, while 
they admire and love Dr. Parker, will be glad to have him here 
and will welcome him heartily.” A letter from Rev. V. G. Nalley, 
pastor of the First Christian Church in Stillwater, came to Alva, 
commending Hatcher as a “Christian gentleman of the first or- 
der,” adding, “From his first Sunday in Stillwater, he has had an 
interest in the religious life of the city and will, I am sure, be a 
staunch friend of the ministers of Alva.” Hatcher had taught a 
Sunday School class of young married persons in the Stillwater 
church. 

Before he left the Stillwater campus, Hatcher was interviewed 
by a writer for the O’Collegian and said in regard to his new job, 
“I am going to dedicate every nerve and fibre in my body to 
maintain a good school.” A similar pledge was made in his first 
appearance in chapel after he assumed the presidency, telling the 
students he would “endeavor to the utmost of my ability to 
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maintain and observe the noble precedents that have been set and 
if at all possible to make a bit of improvement.” He was quoted in 
a newspaper story as saying he planned “to make personal contact 
with each of the 850 students and to call each one by his or her 
given name.” 

Every note was not positive, however, in Hatcher’s first days 
on the campus. In that first chapel, a student of that era recalls, 
Hatcher stopped the program and walked out into the audience 
to directly admonish some students he thought were being dis- 
ruptive. Complaints of being “treated like high-schoolers” fol- 
lowed. 

Hatcher also brought with him a new office staff, which 
reported for work on July 1, 1933. Outgoing staff members be- 
lieved the Board of Education had extended their contracts to 
August 1 and so they also showed up for duty. Hatcher said it was 
his understanding that his new staff was to start to work when he 
did, and that if the board had erred in regard to the other workers’ 
contracts, the mistake would be corrected at the next board meet- 
ing. 

Hatcher personally corrected another announcement he said 
was erroneous, that being the naming of two professors as aca- 
demic department heads. There were to be no department heads, 
the new president said, since all faculty members were to be 
directly responsible to him. 

Hatcher followed through on a statement he made upon first 
arriving in Alva, that “we'll all be Alva boosters together.” In an 
article appearing under his byline a week later, he described Alva 
as a city free “from the contaminating influence of the idle rich,” 
having “the advantages of both the open country and the modern 
conveniences of a city,” a place where “personal misconduct is not 
easily concealed,” “a ripe representation of modern civilization 
and culture,” “a healthful and comfortable place to live,” and “a 
wholesome place for young people to live while getting their 
education.” 

The new president was even more aggressive*in promoting 
education and Northwestern. Speaking at a community picnic in 
Hatfield Park, he declared that “the advance into opportunity is 
through an education.” As the term beginning in September 1933 
neared, Hatcher foresaw a large enrollment, citing among other 
factors, (1) the low cost of approximately $40 per quarter, includ- 
ing books, student welfare fee, board and lodging; (2) the lack of 
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employment opportunities and the fact that it was practically as 
cheap to attend college in Alva as to live at home and, at the same 
time, make preparation for better times; (3) more prosperity 
among farmers, “who furnish most of Northwestern’s students,” 
after a fairly good wheat crop and better prices for the grain; (4) 
increased support from alumni; (5) wholesome moral conditions 
that induce parents to send their sons and daughters to Alva to 
attend college (“no road houses, gambling dives or unsupervised 
dance halls to bombard the senses of the youth”), and (6) congen- 
ial and hospitable citizens. 

As school began that fall, Hatcher urged students to apply 
themselves diligently to the pursuit of their educations, predicting 
keener competition “for the young business and professional man 
of tomorrow.” He suggested, “Ten hours should be given to labor 
and study, ten to recreation and rest, and four to the service of 
Almighty God.” He said the depression that had befallen America 
should make young scholars “think seriously and plan deliber- 
ately to a desired end.” 

Faculty members ousted along with President Parker were 
replaced by an equal number of new instructors, to begin work in 
September 1933. Among them were Charles E. Campbell in psy- 
chology, who later became dean of students and attained a 
lengthy tenure on the Northwestern staff, and Jenks Simmons, 
who gained statewide notoriety as coach of the Ranger football 
team. 

Changes also were made in the training school, all of which 
was located that fall in the Science Building. New activities for 
those students were added in music and athletics to make the 
school more nearly equal to the public schools and to provide 
student teachers with more realistic experiences as they prepared 
for employment. A new director of the school, B. F. Johnson, 
declared that experimentation would be avoided and that the lack 
of experience on the part of practice teachers would be offset by 
the work of capable and expert supervisors. He said that the 
objective was to make the training school a “genuine school where 
both the pupil and the practice teacher would spend their time 
both profitably and pleasantly.” 

The State Board of Education decreed in 1933 that out-of-state 
students must pay a fee of $12.50 a term, and affidavits as to 
residency were required of all students. Tuition was still free to 
Oklahoma students, although they paid the $5 student welfare fee 
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and 50 cents for health care. The new out-of-state fee did not 
drastically cut enrollments from Kansas and Texas, as some 
feared, although some decline was noted. Part of the out-of-state 
losses were reportedly offset by the fact that federal payments to 
farmers and the National Recovery Act had provided funds for 
some students who otherwise could not have attended college. 
Fall enrollment in 1933 totaled 845. 

Also in that period: Former heavyweight boxing champion 
Jack Dempsey was on campus to referee the main event on a 
boxing card sponsored by the Alva Elks Lodge. ... Dr. T. C. Carter 
was bitten on the hand by a rattlesnake in a biology lab but was 
treated quickly. . . . Sophomores pulled freshmen into a Hatfield 
Park pond in a tug-of-war. . . . The Civil Works Administration 
allocated $1,975 to the college for campus maintenance work. 

Alumnus Phil Noah left a teaching job at Panhandle A&M to 
establish Noah's Ark, a confectionary that became a highly popu- 
lar student hangout in the 1930s. Located just off the northeast 
corner of the campus, it was frequently filled to capacity with 
students. Noah later started two other food businesses in the 
downtown area, which students also frequented. Popular also, 
particularly for its five-cent frozen malts, was the soda fountain 
at Monfort’s Drug, also downtown. 

President Hatcher’s philosophies were expounded in the fre- 
quent talks he was called on to make from the outset of his 
administration. He told teachers at a district meeting at North- 
western, “Few if any of our public servants occupy a more respon- 
sible position or difficult place than the teachers, and few receive 
less remuneration and less praise. But these unheralded and 
faithful molders of character and thought go on playing a most 
important part in building this nation by setting before the youth 
wholesome ideals and stirring within them impulses and inspira- 
tion that cause young people to aspire to honorable living.” 

At the same meeting, he had a chance to cite Northwestern’s 
role, saying, “This college seeks to dessiminate those great ele- 
mental truths which elevate the mind and purify the heart of man 
and render him capable of training the youth of this land. Teachers 
are powerful preachers of this truth. This college lives in the lives 
of the teachers it turns out. Its seal is upon their foreheads. Their 
success like the dew of Heaven returns to bless Northwestern.” 

Several honors went to Hatcher early in his career at North- 
western. On Thanksgiving Day in Morrilton, Arkansas, the hon- 
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orary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him by Hard- 
ing College for his achievements in the field of education. A letter 
from J. N. Armstrong, president of Harding, said, “In considera- 
tion of your splendid scholarship and in recognition of your 
outstanding accomplishments as an educator of your state and in 
appreciation of the real service you are now rendering as presi- 
dent of one of Oklahoma’s outstanding institutions of learning, 
our institution on our national Thanksgiving day, before a large 
audience, conferred upon you the degree of doctor of laws.” 

Ona local basis, a new college song, “Oh, Northwestern,” was 
dedicated to Hatcher when it was first sung at a chapel assembly 
in December 1933. Its words were by Thelma Myers, secretary to 
the president, and the music by Mrs. E. B. L. Hardy. The compo- 
sition was used as the college song for several years afterward. 

In June 1934 Hatcher was re-elected, still the youngest presi- 
dent among the state teachers colleges and one of the youngest in 
the United States. In September 1934, he became the first Alva 
resident to be listed in““Who’s Who in America,” appearing in the 
1934-35 edition along with such state notables as E. W. Marland, 
W. H. Murray and Lew Wentz. 

As his administration progressed, Hatcher was called on with 
increasing frequency to speak, mostly in school settings in all parts 
of the state. One report said he talked to more than 50 graduating 
classes in his first year. In February 1934 he was invited to speak 
at the Height Christian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, while there to 
attend the national convention of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. In December of that year he was asked by the 
state Elks Lodge to be a member of a speaking staff being organ- 
ized by the lodge in a national campaign against communism. 

The creditable standing of Northwestern was called into ques- 
tion on two occasions during Hatcher’s administration and both 
drew denials and vigorous defenses from the president. The first 
came in August 1934 after the Tulsa Tribune stated that the insti- 
tution was no longer an accredited college. In a lengthy telegram 
to the Tribune editor, Hatcher said that Northwestern did not 
appear on a list of institutions accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools because North- 
western had voluntarily withdrawn from that agency in March 
1934. All of the teachers colleges in Oklahoma had done the same, 
he explained, partly because of financial reasons and because the 
agency no longer had a separate classification for teachers col- 
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leges. Hatcher said further that Northwestern was a member of 
the National Association of Teachers Colleges, which “has as high 
a standard as any accrediting agency in this country.” 

The accreditation question was raised again in January 1935, 
apparently for the same reason—Northwestern was not listed as 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Hatcher reiterated that all six teachers college 
in Oklahoma had voluntarily and collectively resigned from that 
association the preceding year for financial reasons and because 
the association did not havea separate listing for teachers colleges. 
Since that time, however, the association had made adjustments 
to accommodate teachers colleges, and those in the state planned 
to rejoin collectively. Hatcher noted, too, that the University of 
Oklahoma accepted Northwestern credits hour for hour, and that 
meant the credits were acceptable anywhere. Northwestern was 
inspected in 1934 by a representative of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, met its requirements and was extended 
membership again for 1935. One change made to satisfy associa- 
tion standards was the naming of Dr. C. A. Traverse as the official 
college physician and making his services available to students on 
a regular basis without additional cost. A full-time nurse had been 
employed by the college more than a year previously. 

Hatcher and other college presidents reacted in organized 
opposition when the State Chamber of Commerce in late 1934 
proposed that each college student be charged a fee of approxi- 
mately $65. At that time, Northwestern students and those at other 
state teachers colleges were still paying only an activity fee of $5 
and a hospitalization charge of 50 cents per semester. There was 
no charge for tuition. At Northwestern, no charge was made for 
laboratory courses. Hatcher estimated that enrollment would 
drop by 50 percent if the proposed tuition charge were adopted. 
Students came out emphatically against any tuition charges. 
Eighty-seven employed by the college through the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA) would be expected to drop 
out. 

Hatcher made front-page news in September 1934 when he 
“narrowly escaped serious injury or possible death” when the 
automobile he was driving blew a tire, ran into a ditch and 
overturned 10 miles west of Forgan. Hatcher was returning from 
Johnson, Kansas, where he had been lecturing at a five-county 
teachers institute. With him was his son, Junior, and a student, 
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Beatrice Culley, who was riding with them from her home in 
Ulysses, Kansas, to enroll for the fall term at Northwestern. All 
were shaken up and sustained bruises and minor cuts but no 
serious injuries. 

The physical facilities of the college in 1934 apparently were 
being utilized to the fullest. The original building was home to 
classes in art, agriculture, psychology, history, manual arts, music, 
commerce and public speaking, as well as some in education. Half 
of the first floor was given to the library. The Science Hall pro- 
vided quarters for physics, chemistry, biology and home econom- 
ics. The museum and the training school also were housed there. 
Physical education classes were in Wyatt Gym. In Herod Hall 
were administrative offices and the auditorium, along with 
classes in English, sociology, economics, math, foreign language 
and journalism. 

In the fall of 1934, in recognition of a long-standing need for 
additional classroom space, Hatcher made plans to ask the state 
legislature for $163,800 above the regular appropriation to con- 
struct a new education building. The new structure would house 
education classes, as well as the training school. However, efforts 
to acquire that type of funding were sidetracked early, as the state 
budget director notified Hatcher that no building programs 
would be included in college budgets for the 1935-36 and 1936-37 
biennium. Hatcher also for a year had sought federal asssistance 
through the FERA for a new swimming pool at the college. That 
project looked promising but never materialized. 

A scarlet fever epidemic in January 1935 caused health depart- 
ment officials to order all Alva schools, including the college, 
closed and other activities in the city curtailed for a three-week 
period. The lost time was made up during the following three 
months by holding classes on Saturdays and during other open 
hours. 

Out of championship contention for several years, the Ranger 
basketball team in 1934-35 came surging back under Coach Sim- 
mons and claimed the Oklahoma Collegiate Conference title. 

But 1935 will be recorded as the year of Northwestern’s great- 
est tragedy and its saddest hour, for it was in the early morning 
of March 1, 1935, that the Castle on the Hill was destroyed by fire. 

Flames had already spread through much of the building and 
were well beyond control before they were discovered. The first 
alarm was turned in around 2 a.m. Different persons are credited 
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with having done so. Two of those were Herman Hammerstead 
and Bob Deal, calling from a nearby service station. Others were 
Phil Noah and Brooks Bicknell, who were in Noah’s Ark, a cafe 
and a student hangout just north of the campus. Within a short 
time, the entire town was awakened. Aware of the unfolding 
disaster, much of the populace hastily converged on the campus, 
some in nightclothes, to aid in futile efforts to stem the raging 
flames or to watch helplessly in horror and sadness as the beloved 
building burned. Many of the students and townspeople wept at 
the tragic sight. 

A strong southwest wind and the oiled wooden floors of the 
structure were blamed for rendering fire-fighting work almost 
useless. The wind carried sparks as far as the downtown square, 
and many anxious residents northeast of the campus stood guard 
on their roofs and smothered sparks settling there. The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Williams, near the campus at Normal and 
Fifth streets, did burn, its loss attributed to the college fire. 

As flames spread rapidly through the college building, a 
drama was being played out at the southwest corner, where three 
young male students were trapped on the roof. Floyd Anthis and 
Tony Anderson of Cushing and Clyde Friend of Picher had living 
quarters just off the band practice room. They had been awakened 
by the roar of the flames and breaking glass, but black smoke 
pouring through the building forced them to escape through the 
skylight of their room. Their screams from the roof awakened G. 
R. Bradley, the college engineer, and his wife, who lived nearby 
at the central heating plant and were said to be the first to reach 
the burning structure. Fire trucks soon arrived, but while they 
were still maneuvering into place, a student athlete, Roy “Firpo” 
Patterson, took a ladder from one of the trucks and extended it up 
to the boys. It was five feet too short. Anderson and Anthis took 
Friend’s hands and lowered him over the side of the building, 
enabling him to reach the ladder and climb to safety. Friend and 
Bradley then ran to Herod Hall and cut a rope from the stage area. 
Friend climbed back up, threw the rope to Anthis, who tied it to 
a segment of the bricked wall. He and Anderson slid down the 
rope to the top of the ladder and to safety. Their only injuries were 
a few minor cuts. They lost all of their belongings. 

Meanwhile, flames raged from every window, eating away at 
the building. Pianos crashed down from the third floor music 
department, twanging and breaking up as they fell. Burning 
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library books created a nauseous stench. Library shelves were 
melted into distorted shapes. Thick smoke billowed from broken 
windows and cast a pall over much of the town. Destroyed along 
with library books—variously estimated at 30,000 to 60,000 vol- 
umes—were historical documents, treasured pieces of art, mu- 
seum relics, government publications, $8,000 worth of band 
instruments, some new band uniforms, pictures of the graduating 
classes, unique furnishings, and equipment in all departments. 
Student enrollment and credit records were safe in Herod Hall. 

At daylight, unbelieving residents and students tearfully 
viewed the smoking ruins—blackened walls, cracked and teeter- 
ing in places, surrounding masses of charred debris. The revered 
building that since 1898 had symbolized higher education in 
northwest Oklahoma was now but a gaunt skeleton. The loss was 
generally figured at about $500,000. 

Cause of the fire has been largely a matter of speculation. 
Faulty electrical wiring was most frequently suggested. Sponta- 
neous combustion in a janitor’s closet was cited as a possibility. 
And some thought a cigarette may have been carelessly tossed 
aside in the building earlier in the evening before the fire. Others 
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The magnificence of the Castle on the Hill was gone after flames had raged 
unchecked through the building in March 1935. 
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believed that straw in the room where the three boys slept in the 
building may have been ignited by a cigarette, but officials 
thought the fire had started at a lower level. 

While the campus fire was raging, President Hatcher was en 
route from a meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, for presidents 
of colleges in the American Association of Teachers Colleges. He 
learned of the tragedy Friday afternoon from newspaper reports 
on a stopover in Ada and arrived back in Alva on Saturday. 

The fire was still burning when Dean Percefull, in Hatcher's 
absence, began making arrangements for classes to meet in 
churches, lodge halls and other facilities in Alva. No classes met 
on Friday but school continued on schedule the following Mon- 
day. One report said, “Old Percy let it be known that school would 
resume as usual Monday morning and there’d be hard enough 
work, that we aren't downed but will go ahead as usual.” 

Also before the ashes cooled, rebuilding efforts were well 
under way. The Alva Chamber of Commerce called a citizens’ 
meeting at mid-morning after the fire to urge cooperation in 
getting a new building. Governor E. W. Marland was notified and 
immediately dispatched his chief budget officer, R. R. Owens, to 
Alva to investigate the situation. 

State Senator Charles Albright of Capron began drawing up a 
bill to appropriate funds for a new building, and with State 
Representative Tom Pugh of Woods County, began garnering 
legislative support. The Alva Chamber laid plans and raised 
funds to send a delegation to Oklahoma City to help push the bill 
through. J. W. Monfort, F. B. H. Spellman and John B.Doolin were 
among leaders in that effort. Dean Percefull sent letters to alumni, 
bidding them to a public meeting on March 9, seeking further 
organized support for the rebuilding program. Students were 
encouraged to ask their parents to write legislators to seek support 
for new building funds. 

Albright’s bill called for $250,000 to replace the building and 
$50,000 for its library. It promptly passed the Senate unanimously 
and a few days later cleared the House with only four dissenting 
votes. Governor Marland, who from the start had shown sympa- 
thetic support, signed the measure on March 15, 1935. He used 
four pens, one of which he presented to Senator Albright, one to 
Representative Pugh and one to Monfort. The fourth was to be 
displayed in the new building upon its completion. The college 
bill became a law eight days after the Senate had passed it, setting 
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a record for legislation to clear House committees before its pas- 
sage there on the way to the governor's desk. It was expected that 
federal funds could be obtained to supplement the state money 
appropriated for the project. 

News that the bill had been signed sparked a riotous citywide 
celebration, described as “the most uproarious since the signing 
of the armistice.” College students, assembling for one o’clock 
classes, were dismissed and joined in the festivities downtown. 
The fire siren screamed, whistles blew, church and school bells 
rang, and automobile horns honked. College and high school 
students quickly formed a band and paraded around the square. 
City school children were dismissed to join in the excitement. 
Some otherwise mild-mannered businessmen set off fire crackers 
and aerial bombs before the celebration subsided. 

The building legislation was finalized in the face of opposition 
from the Oklahoma City Times, which declared editorially that the 
state had too many teachers colleges and that “there never was a 
better opportunity for the elimination” of one of them. The Alva 
Daily Record responded by agreeing that Oklahoma had more 
teachers’ colleges than it needed but pointed out that Northwest- 
ern was the only such institution in an area “approximately 500 
miles long and more than 100 miles wide,” while “within little 
more than 125 miles of Oklahoma City there are about four such 
colleges.” The editorial declared, “In the name of all that’s good 
and holy, if Northwestern doesn’t fight for what she gets, some 
other sections of the state are so selfish we would get nothing. We 
have to fight. And we'll get Northwestern State Teachers College 
rebuilt, too... .” 

The state’s chief budget officer and the state engineer on 
personal visits to the site had studied costs and possibilities for 
salvaging material from the burned-out “castle.” Considerable 
discussion in various circles centered on the possible design of a 
rebuilt structure. Strong sentiment was expressed for a building 
in the same style as the original. Alumni in the March 9 meeting 
decided that “the beauty of ‘Old Main’ had been an inspiration to 
education to them, and they believed that it should continue to 
inspire the students of this and the coming generations.” 

Even the school’s first president, James E. Ament, who was 
responsible for the castle-like design of the first building, got into 
the act. Writing from Forest Glen, Maryland, where he was presi- 
dent of National Park Seminary, Ament said, “I myself feel that it 
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would be a sad thing for the Northwestern school to put a plain 
ugly building in place of the old castle. . . . I think the building 
should be put up right on the old foundation and any inside 
changes made, of course, if they were suggested.” He even offered 
to help in the rebuilding at no charge, if the board so desired. 

Some faculty members and students suggested that bricks 
salvaged from the fire be used to construct a small-scale replica of 
the lost building. According to that plan, the miniature castle 
would house Dr. T. C. Carter’s natural history museum, then 
located in an obscure room on the top floor of the Science Hall. 
Supporters of that idea were reluctant “to see the historical old 
castle leveled to the ground without some phase of its grandeur 
preserved on the campus.” 

President Hatcher and two Alva civic leaders, F. B. H. Spell- 
man and J. W. Monfort, acted as a committee in conferring with 
state architect John Forsythe of Tulsa and the State Board of 
Affairs on plans for the new building. Afterward, Hatcher an- 
nounced that the structure would be much better equipped and 
much larger than the old one. The committee declined to urge 
retaining the design of the Old Castle, and Hatcher said “practi- 
cality” would be the main consideration by the board, which 
would have the final decision on the building plans. Finally 
approved was a large structure considered totally up-to-date in 
its design, although actual construction work was still months 
away. 

Little in the remains of the burned-out building was found to 
be salvagable. Some of the bricks that might have been reused 
were carted away by individuals. In time, some were used in the 
construction of a scoreboard at Newby Field and, when that was 
razed in 1983, were laid as brick flooring for a bell tower con- 
structed near Herod Hall by the alumni association. 

It was almost two months after the fire that work to tear down 
the standing walls was begun. John Milliken, assistant engineer 
with the State Board of Affairs, supervised the demolition. Hun- 
dreds watched as a Caterpillar tractor borrowed from the county 
tugged on cables hooked through window openings to bring 
bricks crashing down in clouds of red dust. The smoke stack at 
the southeast corner resisted such efforts, however, and two dy- 
namite charges were required to level it. It was estimated that 
3,000 persons were on hand to watch when the front wall was 
brought down on April 26, 1935. 
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Meanwhile, donations of books began to come in to rebuild 
the college library, set up temporarily in the American Legion hut. 
Funds also were donated to make book purchases, and several 
sets of reference books were made available at reduced prices. 
Other state institutions lent some library materials, including a set 
of Encyclopedia Americana from Southwestern. 

The 10x12-inch metal box containing items placed behind the 
cornerstone of the Castle in 1898 was opened in May 1935. Most 
of the items were intact, although moisture had seeped in, dam- 
aging more than anything else a Masonic apron worn by the 
lodge’s grand master at the laying of the cornerstone. Some of the 
salvage work on the burned-out building was done by students 
employed under an aid program through the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. During a 13-month period in 1934-35, a 
total of 114 Northwestern students were employed at an average 
of $15 a month. They also worked on campus grounds and in 
offices and the library. Some conducted physical activities at 
elementary schools and others were lab assistants on campus. The 
biggest single FERA project at Northwestern was excavating and 
building a concrete basement under the president’s home, lauded 
by federal inspectors as one of the best projects under the relief 
program in the state. 

In April 1935 the state senate considered a $7.3 million state 
bond issue, which would have provided Northwestern with 
$250,000 for yet another building to house the education depart- 
ment and the training school. The measure was defeated in the 
state senate, however, and was never fully supported by Gover- 
nor Marland. 

Demolition work was still going on at the burned-out Castle 
on the Hill when a move to oust Hatcher from the Northwestern 
presidency surfaced. Rumors had been making the rounds for 
several weeks, but it was not until April 30, 1935, that definite 
action was taken. It was on that date that Governor Marland was 
handed a petition urging Hatcher’s removal. The Associated Press 
broke the story but did not reveal who had signed the petition or 
delivered it. 

The governor deferred any response to the petition, citing the 
press of legislative matters. But a week later, a delegation of Alva 
residents, headed by State Senator Charles Albright, called on the 
governor, asking not only that Hatcher be removed but that Dean 
Percefull be named to take his place. Albright said the petition 
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asking that Hatcher be replaced contained 200 names, half of them 
Alva businessmen. Stories reporting these developments gave no 
reasons why the appeal was being made. Other sources suggested 
that, as a political matter, Hatcher had expected to be removed 
when Governor Murray’s administration ended. 

Within two weeks after Governor Marland got the petition 
asking for Hatcher’s removal, the college president was out of a 
job. Meeting on Saturday, May 11, 1935, the State Board of Edu- 
cation ousted Hatcher and named Dean Percefull as acting presi- 
dent. 

Hatcher’s response to the action, quoted in the Alva Daily 
Review, was: “I do not have anything to say about the situation 
except that while president of this college I have done my best to 
make it rank with leaders in the state and to a certain degree I think 
that I have succeeded.” 

The newspaper gave Hatcher credit for some positive devel- 
opments during this administration, saying, “Enrollment at the 
college has materially increased; one of the finest bands in the state 
has been devloped; the coaches have brought a state champion- 
ship in basketball to the institution, and the students on the 
campus have developed a sense of democracy and friendliness.” 

Hatcher left with plans to go into law, saying he had been 
offered a position as partner in a law firm in Oklahoma City. 
However, he was superintendent of schools in Duke in 1937 and 
in July of that year was listed as one of those interested in the 
superintendency of Alva schools after C. A. Parker resigned. He 
did not get that position. 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Time for 
Rebuilding: 1935-1942 


Sabin C. Percefull, who became an instructor at Northwestern 
State Normal School in 1915, was acting president of the institu- 
tion at four different times, the longest period being from 1935 to 
1936. He was given the support of local citizens for the presidency 
on several occasions when a change in the school’s head was 
imminent, but was never elected to that position until 1943. 

His first stint as acting president was in the summer of 1922, 
when J. P. Battenberg took a leave of absence to run for the office 
of state superintendent. Percefull acted as president again in the 
summer of 1928 after Battenberg was removed from office and 
prior to the election of his successor, Walter W. Parker. Percefull 
was called on again to fill the presidency temporarily after Parker 
was ousted in 1933 and until O. E. Hatcher arrived to assume the 
office. 

To many of his supporters, Percefull was the logical successor 
to Hatcher when the latter was removed as president in May of 
1935, but the State Board of Education made Percefull the new 
president only on an acting basis. He assumed responsibilities of 
the office on May 18. 

Percefull was born in 1889 in Litchfield, Kentucky, where he 
attended elementary school and three years of high school. He 
moved to Oklahoma in 1903 and subsequently was graduated 
from Marlow High School. He attended Baylor University, earn- 
ing a bachelor of science degree there. He later attended Brown 
University on a $5,000 Marshton Scholarship and completed a 
master of arts degree there. He took a year’s leave of absence in 
1938-39 to work on a doctorate at the University of Iowa. 

Percefull taught science at Lawton High School for two years 
before going to Northwestern in 1915. Two years later, in 1917-18, 
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he spent a year in the chemical warfare service of the U.S. Army 
at the Edgeworth, New Jersey, Arsenal. A year after returning to 
Northwestern, he married another college staff member, Pearl 
Ellen Crawford, who taught reading and expression and English. 
Percefull became head of the social science department in 1920 
and was named dean of the college in 1922. 

He gained widespread recognition rapidly among state edu- 
cators and in 1926 was elected to the presidency of the Oklahoma 
Education Association. He later served as district director of that 
organization. Among other activities, he was president of the Alva 
Rotary Club and district chairman of the Americanism committee 
of the American Legion. 

Percefull proved himself a capable administrator, but many of 
those with memories of the man associate him with the economics 
classroom and with some of the extracurricular pursuits in which 
he engaged. He was popular and respected in every aspect of his 
life, and years after his death many of those who were his students 
or colleagues still referred to him as “Percy.” 

Lee Hardy, who was both a student and a faculty member 
under Percefull, boldly asserted, “Of all my instructors at North- 
western, perhaps the one most deserving of fame was Sabin C. 
Percefull, professor of economics and social studies. Actually, 
Professor Percefull has had an influence upon the lives of every 
person in this nation—a fact which few realize.” 

Hardy went on to explain that the Federal Reserve System, 
founded in 1913 by the Federal Reserve Act, was based upon 
Percefull’s writings in the field of national finance. The nation’s 
banking system has continued to operate under the system, with 
modifications, since that time. Hardy said, “Professor Percefull, 
with characteristic modesty, always declined to take credit for the 
Federal Reserve Act, perhaps because the wording was not his, 
even though the principles were. In my opinion it is proper to 
regard Sabin Percefull as the greatest economist of our century.” 

Describing Percefull as “extremely practical,” Hardy said he 
“was able to predict the stock market crash in 1929 weeks before 
it occurred—a performance which governmental economics ex- 
perts and veteran investors were unable to duplicate, much to 
their discomfiture and in some cases to their ruin.” 

Turning to other areas of his interests, Hardy said, “Sabin 
Percefull was one of those rare persons who, by concentrating in 
almost any field, could become a master of it. He was an expert 
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tennis player and often teamed with others in winning local 
tournaments. Those who remember his trumpet playing may 
wonder what, if he had had ample time for practice, he might have 
accomplished. He was equipped by nature with the capacity for 
playing extremely high notes with ease. This, with his tremendous 
technique, would no doubt have made him distinguished among 
trumpet players if he had chosen that profession. Luckily for his 
pupils, he chose the field of education instead.” 

When Hatcher was removed from office and Percefull was 
named by the State Board of Education to fill in as president, it 
was assumed locally that the appointment would be made per- 
manent. The Daily Record editorialized, “President Percefull is one 
of the best known educators in Oklahoma, and it goes without 
saying that he will make Northwestern one of the best and most 
progressive leaders that famous institution has ever had. The 
school should immediately be recognized as one of the most 
proficient of the middle west. ... With the acquisition of this well 
known educator to the head of the instititution, its fame will 
spread even farther than it ever has.” 

The biggest job facing Percefull as acting president was the 
construction of a building to replace the fire-razed Castle. The 
state had already acted to provide most of the funding, but 
additional money was being sought from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for the building of a science annex as part of the new 
structure. Amounts reportedly expected from the PWA ranged 
from $175,000 to $300,000. In anticipation of the funding, Percefull 
and the college engineer, Joe Robinson, checked blueprints ap- 
proved by the State Board of Affairs and staked out the site of the 
new three-story building. The foundation was to cover completely 
that of the burned-out Castle. It would be larger than any other 
building on any teachers’ college campus in the state and would 
be comparable to any building at the University of Oklahoma. 

Soon after appropriating funds for the school, the legislature 
adopted a resolution introduced by State Senator Charles Al- 
bright, decreeing that the new building would be named “Jesse 
Dunn Hall” to honor the memory of a pioneer attorney and judge. 
Dunn made the Run of 1893, homesteaded a farm just east of Alva 
and set up a law practice in town. He served two terms as county 
attorney for Woods County. He was a leader in the territorial 
Democratic Party and campaigned vigorously for statehood for 
the combined Indian and Oklahoma territories. At statehood, 
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Dunn was elected to the newly organized State Supreme Court 
and in 1910 served as chief justice. He resigned from the court in 
1913, moved to California because of his wife’s ill health and set 
up a law practice in Oakland. He died July 27, 1926. Dunn was 
remembered as a respected political strategist, an eloquent 
speaker, an effective story-teller, and a highly regarded friend to 
people of all stations. 

As efforts to make this new structure at Northwestern a reality 
advanced, plans were developed for a second new building, this 
one to house the college’s demonstration school. That two-story 
building, 170x60 feet, was intended to replace the Science Hall, by 
then in seriously deteriorated condition. Its cost was set at 
$120,000. At one time, the State Planning Board insisted that the 
Science Hall would have to be razed before a new education 
building was approved. That condition was not enforced. 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1935, the State Board of Educa- 
tion acted on other personnel matters but left unresolved the issue 
of Northwestern’s president. The board ousted three staff mem- 
bers appointed by President Hatcher, including registrar Walter 
P. Marsh, and reinstated G. C. Jackson, who had been registrar 
under President Parker. Frank K. Wadley came on that year to 
teach history and government. 

Soon thereafter, a report prepared by the Brookings Institute 
recommended that Oklahoma centralize control of its colleges, 
take politics out of education, and coordinate its effort to prevent 
duplication of special courses. The report noted, “A most unfor- 
tunate condition in the teacher training institutions in Oklahoma 
is the feeling that the positions in those schools are matters of 
patronage.” The recommendations were not adopted at that time. 

Rumors broke out in August 1935 that W. W. Isle, superinten- 
dent in Ponca City, would be named Northwestern president. He 
was, however, appointed to the presidency at Southwestern, and 
the Northwestern job was left unfilled. Percefull continued to 
fulfill the duties of president, and according to a newspaper 
report, he was still “believed to be the man who will become 
president of Northwestern.” It added, “He has the support of 
townspeople and has been mentioned constantly for the job.” 

In mid-August Percefull submitted a campus beautification 
plan to the Board of Education. The principal features of the plan, 
which would be carried out by the WPA, were construction of an 
amphitheater in what was then a wheat field south of the Science 
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Hall to seat 2,000 to 2,500 persons; building a retaining wall along 
the north side of the campus; planting 500 new trees, plus flowers, 
hedges and shrubs; development of a park in the area southwest 
of the Science Hall, and the demolition of the Science Hall once 
the new education building was completed. Those plans were 
never realized. 

In July 1935, proposals for Northwestern’s building projects 
were taken to Washington by Phillip S. Donnell, acting Public 
Works Administration director for Oklahoma. A total of $244,995 
in federal funds—which was 45 percent of the total cost—was 
being sought. In spite of general confidence that the money would 
be provided, it was learned in September that the allotment had 
been first approved, then rejected by Harry Hopkins, WPA chief- 
tain. Questions had been raised as to the availability of sufficient 
skilled labor on the relief rolls of Woods County. Percefull himself 
mentioned that the problem centered on a belief in Washington 
that the college project was a local proposition and not of state- 
wide concern. 

In the meantime, the Board of Education decided to retain 
Percefull as acting president for the 1935-36 term. His immediate 
problem involved the funding of the new campus buildings. 
Percefull and John B. Doolin were dispatched to Washington and 
spent almost a month there working with the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation and federal officials to push approval of the 
PWA funds. This was accomplished with President Roosevelt's 
signing legislation to that effect on September 24, 1935. The an- 
nouncement was not made until the following Saturday, but when 
it reached Alva, reaction came in another bell-ringing, band- 
marching celebration. The PWA grant, together with the $300,000 
appropriated by the state, assured that the Jesse Dunn building, 
the science annex and the training school building, all three, could 
be constructed. 

When he was asked to explain how the federal appropriation 
had been obtained, Percefull replied, “Those familiar with lobby- 
ing tactics realize that many things that transpire in such matters 
had better not be said or printed.” 

Bids were opened November 5, 1935. Charles M. Dunning of 
Oklahoma City was successful bidder on the general construction, 
his contract totaling $311,823. He got an additional contract for 
$9,500 to install tile and marble in corridors and halls. Weatherbee 
Electrical Company of Oklahoma City won the electrical wiring 
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contract for $17,425. McDonald Heating and Plumbing Company, 
Oklahoma City, got the heating and plumbing work for $54,160. 
F. B. H. Spellman handled legal matters related to the project. 

Work began November 18 at both building sites. The new 
education building for the training school was to be completed in 
time for the 1936 spring term but was not occupied until that fall. 
Jesse Dunn Hall was to be ready for use in the fall of 1936. Its first 
occupants moved in in November 1936 while some parts of the 
building were still being completed. WPA workers were utilized, 
from 50 to 300 on the job daily. 

Jack Forsythe of Tulsa was architect for the buildings. Jesse 
Dunn Hall was hailed at the time as a “magnificent structure,” 
both for its size and its modern characteristics. Four massive doors 
opened under a large arch at the main entrance at the north. Six 
decorated glass panels were above the entryway. Terrazzo floor- 
ing was in the hallways. The pride of the building was the library, 
where five large columns stood at the entry to the reading room, 
creating an “appearance of stenciled geometric figures.” The ceil- 
ing was artistically painted in a variety of tinted colors, which still 
may be seen in that area. Cork tile covered the floors. The library’s 
air-conditioning was said to be the first in such a facility in 
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Construction of J Dunn Building and the new Science Hall dominated 
the campus scene through much of 1936. 
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Oklahoma. A fireplace enhanced the relaxed atmosphere of the 
reading room. 

Anew home economics department, with thoroughly modern 
equipment, was included, along with facilities and offices for 
social science, English, mathematics, agriculture and manual 
training departments. Across the hall from the library entrance, 
what was considered a luxurious office area was created for the 
president, who was to move there from Herod Hall. 

In the years since the building was erected, the design of Jesse 
Dunn Hall has raised questions, particularly by those new to its 
peculiarities. Atnorth and west entrances, access to the lower floor 
can be gained only after ascending steps to the second level, then 
taking “down” staircases. Access to the second level from a south 
entrance requires going up to a higher level, then back down. 

While construction projects and related developments held 
the campus spotlight in this period, an historic sports achievement 
was being played out. Coach Simmons’ basketball squad was 
putting together a second highly successful season and in 1935-36 
for the second straight year won the Oklahoma Collegiate Con- 
ference championship, the first time back-to-back titles had been 
won by a Ranger cage squad, a feat that was not to be repeated 
until 1995. 

Also in 1935, the Women’s Athletic Association was born and 
for several years thereafter provided a variety of sports competi- 
tions and other activities for female students. 

Early in 1936, rumors that a new president was to be named 
for the college began to spread through the town. Local pressure 
again arose for the appointment of Percefull on a permanent basis, 
but obviously informed sources said that Ernest E. Brown, presi- 
dent of Ferris Institute in Big Rapids, Michigan, would get the 
presidency. Friends of Percefull immediately fired off scores of 
telegrams to Governor Marland to protest, asking that Percefull 
be retained. Nevertheless, the local favorite was passed over 
again. The State Board of Education elected Brown on February 
5, 1936, and his selection was announced on February 10 by John 
Vaughan, state superintendent of public instruction and secretary 
of the board. Brown submitted his resignation at Ferris the next 
day. Percefull returned to the dean’s office after Brown assumed 
the Northwestern presidency on February 18. Dr. T. C. Carter, 
who had been acting as dean while Percefull served as president, 
returned to the biology classroom at the same time. 
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In spite of disappointment that Percefull had not received the 
position, the Northwestern faculty in a called meeting on Febru- 
ary 12, 1936, pledged to work with the new president. Percefull 
himself said, “Northwestern is bigger than any one man, and Dr. 
Brown deserves the full support of every faculty member.” He 
added that he did not know Brown personally but was familiar 
with his record and expressed confidence that Northwestern 
would “continue to advance under his leadership.” 

Brown as a young man moved into southwestern Oklahoma 
in 1907 and was graduated from high school in Olustee. His first 
teaching experience was in 1910, and he taught off and on in rural 
schools until 1917. He earned a life teaching certificate from the 
state normal school in Edmond in 1915, a bachelors degree from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1919, and a masters from OU in 
1925. He did graduate work at Columbia University in 1925-26 on 
a $2,000 scholarship from John D. Rockefeller. 

Brown served as superintendent of schools in Sayre in 1917-18, 
then spent a year in the army in World War I before returning to 
Sayre to work there again from 1919 to 1922. He was then named 
deputy superintendent of public instruction and worked in the 
State Department of Education until 1927, including two years as 
chief school inspector. Brown became president of Southwestern 


Physical facilities were 
being expandedwhen _ 
Emest E. Brownassumed _ 
the presidency in 1935, 
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State Teachers College in 1927 and held that position until he was 
removed at the behest of Governor William H. Murray in 1932, at 
which time he went to Ferris. 

Although tuition was still free, students paid a welfare and 
incidental fee of $11 a semester, for which they were given admis- 
sion to all athletic contests and lyceum programs and received 
medical services. The fee also helped support the library and other 
auxiliary services. Out-of-state students were charged $25 in tui- 
tion each semester. 

Construction of the new campus buildings was moving well 
along when Brown became Northwestern’s president in early 
1936. The community watched with great interest as work pro- 
gressed. As the two new buildings neared completion in October 
of 1936, hundreds of visitors poured through them at Homecom- 
ing. And in November, Brown announced that Eleanor Roosevelt, 
wife of U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, would be in Alva for 
dedication programs in March 1937. 

Before those plans were completed, college officials decided 
that the new education building housing the training school 
would be called “Horace Mann Hall,” in honor of the famed 
national education leader. The name of Jesse Dunn Hall had 
already been established by the State Legislature. 

Dedication of the new buildings was another grand occasion 
for the Alva area, attracting thousands into town for the main 
ceremonies on March 12, 1937. Alumni President Phil Noah 
served as general chairman for the program, which also recog- 
nized the 40th anniversary of the founding of the school, an 
historic development which was spotlighted in a program on 
March 11. At that event, presided over by Professor A. G. Vinson, 
a half-dozen individuals who had figured in the institution’s 
history reminisced about their experiences. 

Speakers included chemistry professor Guy M. Lisk, who had 
come to Northwestern 38 years earlier when “fertile wheat fields 
surrounded the one building that housed many ambitious stu- 
dents.” Another was biology professor T. C. Carter, who came to 
Northwestern as a student, recalling, “Two weeks late and just a 
country kid from Grant County, I had no idea of what to do or 
when, but finally, with assistance from faculty members and 
friendly students, I got a course outlined and went on through to 
become an instructor in the school.” Former president). P. Batten- 
berg was there to sing and relate amusing experiences from his 
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administration. Another part of that program was moving pic- 
tures of the burning of the Castle, shown by Brette Tanner and 
Marion Monfort. 

But the star of the dedication activities was Eleanor Roosevelt. 
A delegation of Alva residents brought her by auto from Perry, 
where she had arrived by train after an appearance in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. A large crowd greeted her upon her arrival in Alva. 
She was given a suite in the Bell Hotel. She later described her day 
in Alva as the most crowded of any she had experienced on any 
of her lecture tours, but the town and the college got widespread 
publicity as she wrote of her trip in her nationally published 
newspaper column, “My Day.” 

Dedication activities began on the morning of March 12. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke then to a crowd of 2,000 jammed into Wyatt Gym. 
Her topic was “Problems of Youth.” She cited the increased free- 
doms enjoyed by young people and said, “There is much drive to 
be away from one’s elders and that has brought about . . . the 
necessity of youth to be able to do its own thinking rather than to 
trust to the minds of the older people.” Admission to that event 
cost $1. Mrs. Roosevelt then was the honored guest at a luncheon 
in the library of the new Jesse Dunn Hall. Tickets to that part of 
the program were 65 cents. Newspaper accounts estimated the 
crowd there at 500. 

Alva and Enid high school bands and the Ranger band all 
played outdoor concerts as the morning program progressed. 
Numerous prominent political and educational figures were in 
town for the affair. The State Board of Education met in Alva that 
day, the first time it had ever held a meeting there. 

President Brown presided at the dedication program and 
recalled the dedicated efforts to rebuild after fire had destroyed 
the “Castle.” He said, “Many remembered the struggle to get a 
school built on the prairies of the northwest and they were willing 
to struggle doubly hard if need be to get it rebuilt. The mere 
suggestion of abandonment was all that was needed to fire into 
action all the latent loyalty that the institution could command.” 

The dedicatory speech was given by A. L. Crable, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, who in his talk emphasized the 
urgency of educating young people. He declared, “The unused 
power of the water flowing down our hillsides into the creeks, 
thence into the rivers, and on to the ocean is not hopelessly lost. 
The sun and wind can, and no doubt will, draw that water back 
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to where it will serve again the wants of mankind, but no such 
second chance is vouchsafed the youth of our land. The young 
man or woman permitted to go through life with untrained hand, 
with underdeveloped brain, and with uncultured soul is but the 
shrunken image of what he might have been. His own deprivation 
is deplorable and his loss to society is incalculable.” 

Afterward, various individuals involved in obtaining the new 
buildings made comments, and a pageant re-enacted the signing 
of the bill creating the school. Lieutenant Governor James E. Berry 
introduced Mrs. Roosevelt. After the program, the buildings were 
open to the public for tours. Women on the faculty and members 
of clubs in Alva and neighboring towns were hostesses, serving 
tea in the library to visitors. 

Mrs. Roosevelt later in the afternoon talked to students from 
86 different high schools in the auditorium in Herod Hall, telling 
them of “A Typical Day at the White House.” The crowd was 
reported as numbering 1,400. Mrs. Roosevelt’s day did not end, 
however, until that evening after she had delivered an address on 
“Peace” ina lyceum program in Herod Hall. She left the next day, 
being driven in a “sleek Buick sedan” to El Reno by Mr. and Mrs. 


Horace Mann Building originally housed the college training school, then 
an elementary school in the Alva public school system before being 
transformed into the Education Center. 
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John Doolin. A delegation from Oklahoma City met her there as 
she continued a lecture tour in the state. 

During Brown’s administration, a major step was taken by the 
State Board of Education to increase the educational requirements 
of teachers. By the board’s decree, the first two years of the teacher 
college’s curricula became preparatory to education studies. Be- 
ginning September 1, 1936, students worked on arts and science 
courses in freshman and sophomore years and were required to 
have 64 hours of college credit before starting on junior- or sen- 
ior-level courses. Requirements for a teaching certificate were 
raised from 1 1/3 years of college to 2 1/2 years. In that same 
period, the State Board of Education voted to make college teach- 
ers’ contracts permanent and continuous. Under the Murray ad- 
ministration, the contracts were for one-year periods. 

As part of those same developments, the school year that 
previously had been described as consisting of “five terms of nine 
weeks each and an August term of three weeks” was defined after 
1936 as “two semesters of 18 weeks each and a summer term of 
nine weeks.” Whereas students had previously enrolled in one- 
or two-hour courses and carried them for nine weeks, under the 
new system they enrolled in one- to five-hour credit courses and 
attended classes from one to five times a week for each course for 
the 18 weeks. The three-week term that had been a late-July, 
early-August tradition was dropped. 

Other incidents in the 1936-37 period: A master clock control- 
ling all clocks on the campus, as well as class bell and fire alarm 
systems, was installed in Herod Hall in August 1936. . . . The 
Wranglers pep club for men, formed in 1933, and the Zippers for 
women vigorously supported Ranger athletic teams and con- 
ducted various activities. .. . The Student Council declined to 
revive the college annual but sponsored publication of an “annual 
magazine” instead. ... Northwestern students debated proposals 
for minimum wages and maximum hours in a broadcast aired by 
Enid Radio Station KCRC. ... The Women’s Athletic Association 
hosted the ninth annual Play Day, sports competitions for women 
from 11 colleges in the state. 

The National Youth Administration was an extremely impor- 
tant organization in the depression ‘30s, providing not only some 
income for students involved but also giving the school a large 
number of workers for different purposes. Brown was credited 
with raising the authorized quota of NYA students from 100 to 
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170. The students earned up to $20 a month, hours being allotted 
in accordance with the students’ scholastic standing. 

NYA activities included much work to improve campus land- 
scaping. Hundreds of trees were planted, many of them replacing 
those destroyed when the Castle burned. Shrubs were planted 
and flowerbeds were created at various sites. Lawns at both the 
Science Hall and Herod Hall were replanted. Women students in 
the NYA worked as secretaries in campus offices, and some relief 
agencies in Alva provided jobs for others. Remodeling of several 
rooms and painting halls in Herod Hall, as well as refinishing 
seats in the auditorium, were other NYA projects. 

The Science Hall was in such a rundown state when Brown 
became president that its demolition had been seriously consid- 
ered. Among his early efforts to improve campus facilities was the 
renovation of that building. Work there had been included in a 
State Planning Board recommendation in July 1936 for a $125,000 
appropriation for projects on the Northwestern campus. Brown 
and R. R. Owens, state budget officer, agreed in October 1936 on 
plans to convert the obsolete structure into a Fine Arts Building. 
Among bills passed by the 1937 legislature to benefit Northwest- 
ern was one appropriating $49,700 for the Science Hall project. 
That amount was expected to be matched by $71,000 in federal 
funds. 

Governor Marland balked at signing the Science Hall bill at 
first but finally assented. Work was slow in getting under way, 
however, as funding problems were being worked out. It was 
announced when he visited the campus in May 1938 that the 
governor had approved seeking federal funds for the project, but 
only after he had commented, “Since I’ve seen the building, I'd 
tear the thing down to the ground and start all anew. But of course, 
there may be much sentiment attached to the old building by 
graduates gone on, and so if Alvaand you people at Northwestern 
want it to have the same appearance outside, I’m sure for it just 
that way.” Marland was running for the U.S. Senate at the time. 

Much of the work in gutting the building was done by the 
students in the National Youth Administration program, and a 
contract for the remodeling was let June 17, 1938, to Harmon 
Construction Co., Oklahoma City. A major problem developed, 
however, when the PWA denied federal funds because the con- 
tract had been let before agency officials could act on the fund 
application. Brown spent a week in Washington, D. C., trying to 
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convince officials that the application should be reinstated. Prob- 
lems with the federal grant were later blamed when the building’s 
renovation was not completed according to expectations. 

Remodeling work began in August 1938 and, as it proceeded, 
walls and the foundation of the building were reinforced before 
interior renovation began. A modest tower on the structure was 
removed, as were bay windows. Plans were to provide barracks- 
type living quarters for men in the NYA program on the third 
floor. A recreation parlor and student lounge, as well as a dining 
room and kitchen for NYA students, were among second-floor 
facilities. Music rooms were to be on the lower floor. Sixty-five 
men moved into the building in November 1938. The cafeteria 
there served 145 students, including women in the NYA, who 
lived in a building on Fifth Street. No classes were yet returned to 
the hall. 

With the remodeling contract completed, Science Hall was 
renamed Vinson Hall in honor of A. G. Vinson. The Class of 1938 
presented the school with a portrait of the beloved professor to be 
displayed in the building. That name remained there little more 
than a year, then the new dormitory for men became Vinson Hall 
and the older building resumed its former name, Science Hall. In 
April 1939, an investigation into the project by a committee of the 
State Legislature was asked, it being alleged that the state had not 
received full value for the funds expended on the building. It was 
further alleged that the original contract had been altered. John 
Forsythe, the architect, explained that changes had been necessary 
when federal funds were not forthcoming and when the condition 
of the building was found to be much worse than a preliminary 
investigation had indicated. Two years later, $15,424 was appro- 
priated so the building could be finished, and another $10,000 was 
allowed for equipment. 

During that same period, efforts were under way to obtain 
funding for the construction of men’s and women’s dormitories 
at Northwestern, then the only state college without them. In 
March 1937 Brown had asked the State Legislature to authorize 
the State Board of Affairs to issue bonds to finance the two 
buildings. A bill approving a $365,000 bond issue was passed the 
next month and signed on April 28, 1937, by Governor Marland. 
Original plans as drawn up by the busy Tulsa architect, John D. 
Forsythe, included a cafeteria to seat 250 diners, a 75x30-foot 
swimming pool, and two “well-ventilated” upper floors to house 
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150 women. The roof was to provide outdoor sleeping areas. The 
building was to be built in two wings separated by a courtyard. 
After a hassle of more than a year with the Public Works 
Administration, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
WPA, plans were scaled down, the cost of the dorms was lowered 
to $220,000, and funding was approved—$99,000 from the PWA 
and a loan of $121,000. After both buildings were finally ap- 
proved, a resolution by the State Board of Education obligated the 
college to maintain full occupancy of the dorms until the bonds 
were retired and set the rental rate at $6 a month per occupant. 


When occupied in 1939, the building at the top was Shockley Hall, a 
dormitory for women. The other structure was Vinson Hall, housing men. 
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The contract for the dorms was let December 14, 1938. Harmon 
Construction Company was the general contractor for both resi- 
dence halls, the women’s on the east side of the campus to house 
132 students and the men’s on the west side to house 102. The 
contracted cost was $156,845. After the work got under way, 
arrangements were made to restore a north wing that had been 
eliminated from plans for the women’s dorm, and a separate 
contract for that work went to W. R. Montgomery Construction 
Company of Cushing in March 1939. The second wing was re- 
ferred to as the “swimming pool wing,” since that was where that 
facility had been originally planned. However, building of the 
pool was not part of the work at that time—or ever, as it devel- 
oped. 

The two new dormitories were finally ready for occupancy in 
September 1939. Formal dedication came as part of the Homecom- 
ing program on October 27. In accordance witha recommendation 
of the alumni association, the regents had previously approved 
naming the women’s dorm “Minnie Shockley Hall” in honor of 
the long-time dean of women. The Class of ’39 planned to present 
a portrait of Miss Shockley for display in the building. The men’s 
dorm was to be “A. G. Vinson Hall,” also as asked by the alumni. 

Operation of the new dining hall was held up until February 
1940 by a delay in the arrival of new equipment. The Science Hall 
cafeteria was closed and equipment was moved from there to 
Shockley. Room and board in the dorms was set at $19.25 a month. 
Meals only were available for $3.50 a week or $14 a month. The 
facility was open to everyone. By the meal, breakfast cost 15 cents; 
lunch or dinner, 25 cents. 

While the college was required to maintain full occupancy, it 
was made clear from the outset that high school seniors and new 
students would be encouraged to move into the new residence 
halls so that rooms provided to college students by townspeople 
could remain full. 

Most of the furnishings for the dorms were made on campus, 
some by the maintenance department and a hundred study desks 
by the industrial arts department under Stanley May. 

Other campus improvement projects were completed with the 
help of the WPA and the NYA. These included a new baseball 
field, new tennis courts, a 200x75-foot botanical pool, numerous 
sidewalks and various landscaping work. The NYA installed a 
balcony to increase seating in Wyatt Gym. In April 1939 Brown 
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announced plans for a new concrete stadium at the football field 
with lockers and showers under the new seating. Wooden stands 
then existing were to be moved to the baseball field. 

Also in this era: Phil Noah, who had been hired as principal 
of Horace Mann Training School in 1937 and also was ticket 
manager for the college athletic committee, alumni president and 
general chairman of Homecoming, led in developing the Home- 
coming celebration into a major event. The five-mile-long parade 
in October 1937 included 147 floats and decorated cars and was 
seen by an estimated 22,000 spectators. . .. The Rangers were 
1937-38 conference co-champs with Central in basketball. North- 
western’s Curtis “Tiny” Ensminger, 6-7 1/2, was the leading 
scorer in the conference with 16 points per game. The team won 
three of five games against Mexican teams in a post season trip to 
Mexico City. . . . Frances Perkins, secretary of labor in President 
Roosevelt's cabinet, was on campus for the commemoration of the 
school’s 41st anniversary in April 1938 and gave three talks during 
her stay. ... Spring sports were canceled in 1938 because of a fund 
shortage, and members of the baseball team sought contributions 
in order to play their schedule. 

Student fees at teacher colleges were an issue during Brown’s 
tenure. The summer of 1936 saw a large enrollment in spite of an 
increase in the fee from $5.50 to $10. While tuition itself was still 
free, in March 1937 Brown appeared before the State Senate 
appropriation committee to express support for tuition at teacher 
colleges but only if scholarships were available to deserving stu- 
dents. 

Innovative in its day was Brown’s support for the expanded 
use of motion pictures in the classroom. Already being used in 
agriculture, geology and geography classes, they were to be 
added in 1937 as an aid in teaching basic science, history and 
literature, using rental films from the University of Oklahoma and 
the University of Chicago. Brown said, “Some wonderful things 
have been done with the motion picture as a classroom aid in 
recent years, particularly in the field of basic sciences, and we 
likely will use a number of these rental films at Northwestern in 
the coming year.” 

Brown sought to promote Northwestern through his personal 
efforts and also through student organizations. The band in 1936- 
37, in its first year under the direction of William F. Deusinger, 
traveled 3,000 miles in nine months, including one 1,000-mile tour 
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to present a total of 14 programs in Oklahoma, the Texas panhan- 
dle and New Mexico. Afterward, Brown promised the band new 
uniforms, and local businessmen raised $800 to help pay the total 
cost of $2,300. 

In the spring of 1937, the A Capella Choir, directed by E. B. L. 
Hardy, went on an eight-day tour, and its appearances the follow- 
ing year prompted the Enid Morning News to laud the group 
editorially and to comment, “This section of Oklahoma is fortu- 
nate in the possession of the teachers’ college and in the high type 
of administration it has enjoyed. There is always something doing, 
some useful activity that is beneficial to this section going on at 
Northwestern, which extends its benefits not only to the education 
of teachers, but into varied lines of effort that will help this part 
of Oklahoma.” 

When the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce dedicated a 
day to Alva in March 1937, Brown was in a delegation of 27 from 
Alva attending a forum luncheon in the capital city. He spoke on 
a program aired by WKY Radio and urged Oklahoma City and 
others “not to sell northwest Oklahoma short,” adding, “The dust 
bowl problem is solvable and is No. 1 on the list for solution.” 

Significant personnel changes were made by the State Board 
of Education in August 1938. For one, it removed G. C. Jackson as 
registrar at Northwestern. Jackson had been ousted with Presi- 
dent Parker in 1933 but reinstated two years later. His successor 
in 1938 was C. A. Parker, who had been superintendent of schools 
in Alva. In the same board meeting, Percefull was placed on a 
year’s leave of absence, and A. G. Vinson was named his successor 
as dean. Percefull’s leave ostensibly was to enable him to work on 
a PhD at the University of Iowa. However, A. L. Crable, who was 
superintendent of public instruction and president of the State 
Board of Education, said Percefull probably would not return to 
the college. 

Crable said further regarding the personnel changes, “I think 
that this put a harmonious ending to the problem,” adding that 
he understood that “there had been a little friction at the Alva 
school.” Stories recounting the developments did not elaborate. It 
was not to be the last conflict between Crable and Percefull. 

Other faculty changes had seen John B. Stout added to the 
education department in 1937. Maud Drake Bingham returned in 
1938 to handle dramatics, and Bennie Henry began teaching Eng- 
lish. 
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Also in the 1938-39 period: The state teachers colleges were 
discussing offering masters degrees. . . . Forty-five campus organi- 
zations were active, including four sororities: Alpha Sigma Alpha, 
Delta Sigma Epsilon, Pi Kappa Sigma and Sigma Sigma Sigma, 
and two fraternities: Delta Tau Gamma and Mu Alpha Sigma Tau. 
... The school paid $140 for a new Baloptican projector to display 
slides and opaque objects. . .. The basketball team played in the 
national AAU tourney in Denver, advancing to the second round. 
... Work on new concrete tennis courts began in May 1939 as part 
of a $16,419 WPA project. ... The school’s appropriation for the 
next four fiscal years was cut 20.4 percent in May 1939. 

Far-reaching changes affecting Northwestern and the other 
state teachers colleges came in April 1939, when the 17th Okla- 
homa Legislature passed a bill calling for the addition of voca- 
tional courses to the teacher college curricula and dropping the 
word “Teachers” from the name of each. Gov. Leon Phillips 
signed the measure, which also made education courses optional 
for students attending the schools. 

The school’s new name posed a problem regarding an over- 
head sign at the entrance to the campus, welcoming all to what 
was proclaimed to be “Northwestern State Teachers College.” The 
sign had been created in 1913 and erected then across College 
Avenue near the Santa Fe Railroad tracks. It was moved to the 
college in 1923. With the school now simply “Northwestern State 
College,” President Brown announced that the sign would be 
removed. 

What proved to be a short-lived change in the government of 
Northwestern also came in 1939 when the State Legislature cre- 
ated the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges and switched 
responsibility for the regional colleges, Colored A&M at Langston 
and Northeastern Junior College in Miami to that body from the 
State Board of Education, then headed by A. L. Crable. 

House Speaker Don Welch called establishment of the new 
board “one of the most important pieces of legislation passed by 
the 17th Legislature.” He said, “The clique that has controlled the 
teachers colleges, agricultural schools and Oklahoma A&M has 
been broken up.” The legislature was to reverse itself four years 
later, returning governance of the colleges to the Board of Educa- 
tion. But as of 1939, the new board was to be directly responsible 
to the governor. Its first chairman was W. C. Kite. Other members 
were Jewel Robbins, Pauls Valley; C. E. Brooks, Medford; Forrest 
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McKenzie, Mangum; T. T. Eason, Enid; Fred Holman, Guthrie, 
and G. S. Sanders, Wetumkaa. Ellis F. Nantz, Oklahoma City, was 
secretary. 

When members of the newly created board were appointed 
by Governor Leon Phillips in the spring of 1939, an announcement 
was issued saying that no immediate changes were planned in the 
college presidencies. However, indications otherwise began to 
emerge after the regents toured the campuses. Governor Phillips 
declared that he was “keeping his hands off the coals,” but he had 
criticized the way money had been spent at both Northwestern 
and Southwestern. An Alva newspaper noted, “Observers point 
out his own board is not likely to keep at the helm of any school 
a president who the governor feels might not hew strictly to the 
economy line he has drawn up and down the state.” 

In that connection, Phillips vetoed in May 1939 a measure that 
gave Northwestern $2,675 for expenses that included $600 for 
water and $1,000 for library books. The city of Alva had been 
furnishing the school 100,000 gallons of water a month without 
charge, a service valued at $27.28. Phillips declared that towns 
where state colleges were located should provide free water to the 
institutions. Library books, he said, should be purchased from 
revolving funds. 

Word reached Alva June 17, 1939, that Brown was to be 
removed, and “a veritable uprising took place,” according to a 
newspaper report. Four hundred to five hundred telegrams were 
reportedly sent to the governor's office asking that Brown be 
retained. In response to rumors that Brown was being ousted by 
order of Governor Phillips, “Alvans in many walks of life were 
voicing their resentment of the move to put Brown out of the 
college presidency, branding the affair a ‘political manipulation’ 
and to satisfy ‘grievances.’” 

On June 18, 1939, regents chairman W. C. Kite confirmed that 
“we have declared the position of president of Northwestern 
vacant July 1.” He added, “We offered Dr. Brown the privilege of 
resigning but he did not accept the offer.” 

No charges were lodged against Brown. Kite would say only 
that his removal was “for the good of the school,” but continued, 
“We understand there has been a controversy at Northwestern for 
several years and our action is planned to relieve this situation.” 

Newspaper editorials came to Brown's defense, saying, “In 
our observation, Northwestern has advanced under the guidance 
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of Dr. Brown. Enrollment has increased as the school is just getting 
over the effects of the last presidential shakeup, new improve- 
ments have been placed on the campus, cooperation between 
departments and faculty members as well as among student 
organizations are evident in the last year, all of which lends to the 
potential progress of the institution.” 

While contemporary reports fail to detail any controversy 
involving Brown, Governor Phillips, commenting on the situation 
in August 1939, said Brown’s removal resulted from “factional- 
ism” and declared, “You can’t run a good school with the people 
having meetings on each side of town about it. I refused to bow 
to politics in the appointment at Alva.” 

The last comment may have been in connection with local 
pressure for the naming of Sabin Percefull as Northwestern presi- 
dent. He had been acting president four times, and some persons 
involved in state politics were quoted as being “sure” Percefull 
was in line for the appointment. But it was not made. Instead, 
Percefull was offered the presidency of Northeastern Junior Col- 
lege in Miami, and DeWitt Waller, superintendent of schools in 
Enid for eight years, was named president of Northwestern on 
June 25, 1939. 

Within a week, however, Waller turned down the job after 
visiting with Brown and faculty members. A news story said, “It 
was believed the factional battle at Alva which resulted in the 
ouster of Dr. E. E. Brown figured in Waller’s decision.” Brown was 
asked by the regents to stay on until August 1 or until a successor 
could be named. In the meantime, Percefull had accepted the 
Northeastern Juco job, removing himself from any further in- 
volvement in the Northwestern situation at that time. 

During this same period, Northwestern got caught up in 
rumor again when Kite said schools involved in “factionalism” 
might be closed if the state administration’s economy program 
called for a decrease in the number of colleges. Northwestern was 
named as the college most involved in factionalism. 

On July 31, 1939, the regents again named a Northwestern 
president. This time it was Chester O. Newlun, a professor at the 
University of Oklahoma. Brown stayed on until Newlun arrived 
in the middle of August to assume the president's office. Upon 
leaving Northwestern, Brown said he had no definite plans but 
might return to university teaching. In the fall of 1939, however, 
he was named by State Superintendent Crable to be director of 
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curriculum in the State Department of Education, where he had 
previously worked. He later was named to the executive commit- 
tee of the Oklahoma State Safety Council, representing the State 
Department of Education. In 1944 Brown became chief of the 
Veterans Administration rehabilitation division in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He suffered a heart attack at the age of 66 and died 
in Oklahoma City July 8, 1958. 

Newlun was 51 years old when he assumed the Northwestern 
presidency, having been born March 27, 1888, in Vernon County, 
Wisconsin. At the University of Oklahoma, he had been professor 
of education and director of the demonstration school for 10 years. 
Before going to OU he had been a superintendent of schools in 
Wisconsin: at Hillsboro from 1913-15, at Sauk City from 1915-18, 
and at Marshfield from 1918-28. Dr. Newlun held both BA and 
MA degrees from the University of Wisconsin in Madison and the 
PhD from Columbia University. 

Newlun was credited with being the sole author or co-author 
of 15 books and a number of magazine articles on education. 

He attempted to establish rapport with the students in an open 
letter at the beginning of the 1939 fall term, writing, “I suppose I 
am the oldest freshman on the campus. Having enrolled in North- 
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western August 1 this year, I have been here hardly long enough 
to be classified as an upperclassman. I am speaking in this manner 
because I want to feel as if I were one of you. I want to understand 
you and your ways of thinking, and I want you to look upon me 
as one of your friends—one of your best friends, I hope.” 

September 1939 saw the return once more of G. C. Jackson as 
registrar. He replaced C. A. Parker, who was moved to the social 
sciences department after a year in the registrar's office. 

Also at the outset of that term, Northwestern was approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority as an air training center. John 
Cameron, professor of physics, was put in charge of the program, 
which consisted of 72 hours ground school and a minimum of 34 
hours flight training. The Strickland-Horner Field east of Alva 
was used for flight training. The school was given a quota of 20 
students; 15 signed up, and 11 eventually were in the original 
class. The course was valued at $350, but the students paid only 
$40. Students were assured at the beginning that no military 
obligation was involved, but later, after the draft became effective, 
it was assumed that those completing the course would go into 
an armed service. 

The NYA continued to provide workers for improvements in 
the campus. Piles of stone still remaining from the Castle fire had 
been moved a couple of times to make way for different projects, 
but at this time a rock crusher was brought in to pulverize the 
stone, which was used by the NYA to lay sidewalks around the 
new residence halls and for curbing along the north side of the 
campus on U.S. Highway 64. 

Deaths of two men prominent in Northwestern affairs from 
its early history were recorded in this period. John B. Doolin, who 
had worked effectively with political figures for the school’s 
benefit, died at 60 years of age December 30, 1939. Services were 
January 1, 1940, in Herod Hall, with former President Battenberg 
returning to give the eulogy. Then, on April 27, 1940, death 
claimed A. G. Vinson, who a few weeks earlier had been granted 
a leave from his duties on the faculty because of illness. His 
services also were in Herod Hall. Vinson was 74 years old and had 
been on the Northwestern faculty since 1905. 

Other incidents of this period: A Quarterback Club was 
formed in October 1939 by businessmen and the campus N Club. 
... The first Dads’ Day was held November 10 under the direction 
of Stanley May... .Glenn Cunningham, record holder in the mile 
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run at 4:04.4, was a lyceum program speaker. . . . Wesley Beck 
became football coach and led “Beck’s Bad Boys” to a 1-5 record 
and last place in the conference. . .. The basketball team opened 
its 1939-40 season against the Oklahoma City ‘89ers, a semi-pro 
team whose roster included former Rangers Dick Smith and Red 
Maddox, and lost, 68-36. . .. Many Northwestern students were 
in the crowd splashing into the Alva municipal swimming pool, 
the state’s largest, when it first opened on May 12, 1940. Five 
dollars bought a season ticket. Wesley Beck was in charge. . . . In 
October 1940 the college had spent $1,024, which was matched by 
federal funds, in a WPA project to lay many new campus side- 
walks. 

Distinctions came to both the band and the choir in 1940. The 
choir on its 12th annual tour sang at Lawton on a national radio 
hookup preceding the famous Easter Pageant in the Wichita 
Mountains. In the fall, the band was one of 25 in the nation invited 
to perform in Fort Worth at the All-American Horse Show and 
Rodeo for the dedication of the new Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum. 

In an expansion of his administrative staff in February 1940, 
Dr. Newlun appointed O. W. Rush, the debate coach, as acting 
dean of men, the first time that position had existed at Northwest- 
ern. The dean of women and other staff members, particularly A. 
G. Vinson, had previously fulfilled the duties the new dean as- 
sumed in regard to male students. Beginning a long career with 
Northwestern after her graduation in 1940 was Aurice Huguley, 
who in time became both registrar and bursar. Wilma A. Ernst 
started her work in business education in 1940. 

In May 1940, Newlun was named a sponsor of American 
Friends of Danish Freedom and Democracy, headquartered in 
New York and designed to give the American people facts on 
Denmark and the ideals and contributions of the Danish people. 
Newlun declared himself to be “in sympathy with any legitimate 
means that will foster and maintain a worldwide public sentiment 
for Danish freedom and democracy.” 

Withclouds from the war in Europe beginning to hang heavily 
over the country in late 1940, the 45th Division Signal Company, 
headquartered in Alva, was mobilized. Seventy-two Northwest- 
ern students were among those called to active duty, thought at 
the time to be for one year. As it turned out, that year stretched 
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into four for most of the Guardsmen, and many of them in time 
battled through some of the heaviest fighting in World War II. 

When the Selective Service Act became effective and all men 
between 21 and 35 years of age were required to register for the 
draft on October 16, 1940, Northwestern made provision for stu- 
dents to sign up in the library. The increasing impact of the conflict 
abroad was evident in campus activities and student attitudes as 
the year continued, and the college found itself more and more 
concerned with matters related to the war. 

The first significant change in the government of all state 
colleges and universities since statehood was made on March 11, 
1941, when in a special election the voters approved State Ques- 
tion No. 300, providing for a constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education as a 
“coordinating board of control” for all state-supported colleges 
and universities. Thus was created the Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education. 

This development fulfilled a need perceived as early as 1911 
by Governor Lee Cruce, who proposed that a plan be developed 
to coordinate higher education in the state. No such action was 
taken, however, until 1929, when Governor William J. Holloway 
led the legislature to create a coordinating body for higher educa- 
tion; but it was given no specific authority or direction, and no 
organization was developed. In 1933, under Governor William H. 
Murray, a coordinating board was actually formed, and members, 
serving without pay, begana lengthy study of the state-supported 
colleges and universities. Six years later, in 1939, a report was 
submitted to Governor Leon C. Phillips, and two years later in the 
special election the people approved the constitutional amend- 
ment creating the Oklahoma State System of Higher Education. 

Under the system, a governing board, the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, was appointed and assigned re- 
sponsibilties for determining academic standards, functions and 
courses of study; granting of degrees; budget allocations, and 
student fees. First members were John H. Kane, Bartlesville; Dial 
Currin, Shawnee; Clee O. Doggett, Cherokee; W. E. Harvey and 
Frank Buttram, Oklahoma City; Wharton Mathies, Clayton; J. E. 
Peery, Minco; John Rogers, Tulsa, and Ben F. Saye, Duncan. M. A. 
Nash was chosen as the first chancellor of higher education in 
Oklahoma. 
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Among its earliest decisions, the board allocated Northwest- 
ern a total of $103,524.39 for operations during the 1941-42 school 
year. At that time, Northwestern and her sister institutions were 
still under the direct governance of the Board of Regents for State 
Colleges in matters related to personnel, properties and construc- 
tion, purchasing, student life and general management. 

Even before the United States was fully engaged in World War 
II, “Victory” was chosen as the theme for Northwestern’s 1941 
Homecoming. After the Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 1941, 
virtually every move at the college was made in consideration of 
its effect on the war effort. Immediately after Pearl Harbor, stu- 
dents in the pilot training program were required to produce 
documented proof of their U.S. citizenship. A Student Defense 
Council was formed to determine how best to serve the country 
and soon was engaged in selling defense bonds and stamps. The 
band played a benefit for the American Red Cross, charging 15 
cents for admission to the concert. Students were encouraged to 
support a drive by the Daughters of the American Revolution to 
save canceled postage stamps, the dye from which was said to be 
usable in some phase of the defense industry. A room was set 
aside in Jesse Dunn Hall for women in the town to use in the 
preparation of surgical dressings for the Red Cross. 

But the most direct impact was felt as students and members 
of the faculty were called or volunteered for duty in the armed 
services. One of the first to go was Dean of Men O. W. Rush, who 
was replaced in that post by C. E. Campbell, who also was serving 
as northwest Oklahoma district committee chairman for the sale 
of defense bonds and stamps. Two women new to the faculty in 
1942 were Ruth Marie Genuit in music and Kathrine C. Mires in 
mathematics, both of whom were to serve long tenures. 

As more and more individuals left the campus to go into 
uniform, Dr. Newlun issued an advisory, saying, “Probably most 
of the students can best serve their country and themselves by 
remaining in college, at least until a definite request for different 
work comes from the government or from the defense industry. 
These critical times call for educated and technically trained per- 
sonnel, as well as for fighters. We do not believe that any college 
student who stays in college until other duty is specified fails in 
any sense in doing his duty.” 

As one means of keeping students in school, the V-1 naval 
reserve program was introduced with John Cameron as adviser. 
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Qualified students signing up could remain in school as long as 
their grades were maintained. Otherwise, they went directly into 
service. They also were committed to service upon completing a 
degree. Other branches of the military offered similar programs. 

A policy was adopted whereby students who were drafted or 
volunteered for service before the 10th week of the semester 
received a full refund of their enrollment fees. If they entered 
service later than that in the semester, they received full credit for 
their courses—but no refund. 

A critical shortage of teachers was predicted by the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 
and, in fact, Northwestern received many more calls for teachers 
than possibly could be supplied. Married and older women with 
college training were encouraged to qualify themselves for certi- 
fication to ease the shortage. One step taken to help in that regard 
was scheduling a 12-week summer term in 1942, during which 
students could enroll for six, nine or 12 weeks, depending on the 
credits they needed. Later that year the school went on a “war- 
time schedule,” setting up three 16-week sessions, effective in 
January 1943. The term during the summer was to consist of two 
eight-week terms. Students could enroll in both for $12 or in one 
for $10. 

Salaries for full-time faculty members at that time ranged from 
$1,440 to $2,700. The president was drawing $4,500. 

In February 1942 Governor Phillips had approved Northwest- 
ern as a location for a large government school to train airplane 
construction workers for the defense industry. That program was 
discontinued less than nine months later because too few people 
in the area were unemployed or on the WPA rolls. 

In November 1942, Dr. Newlun unexpectedly submitted his 
resignation as Northwestern’s president, effective January 1, 1943. 
He had chosen to return to Wisconsin, his native state, to become 
president of Wisconsin State Teachers College in Platteville. He 
left during the Christmas holidays after being commended by 
representatives of various city groups for his contributions to the 
community and his work with the college. He said regarding his 
leaving, “I have reached this decision with considerable reluc- 
tance. I have the highest regard for Northwestern State College, 
for the people of northwest Oklahoma and for the college faculty 
and employees.” Newlun stayed at the Wisconsin college until his 
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retirement in 1958. He died May 3, 1971, in Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. 

When Newlun resigned at Northwestern, the name of Sabin 
Percefull was brought back once more into the presidential pic- 
ture. Percefull had been president of Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College in Miami for three years, but now, to the delight of 
his friends in the Alva community, he was elected to the North- 
western presidency. It was an office with which he was already 
well familiar, having served so often before on an acting basis. He 
was back home and on the job on December 28, 1942. 
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The school’s first building, the “Castle on the Hill,” was completed in 1899 
and stood as a symbol of the area’s respect for higher education until fire 
destroyed the structure in 1935. 
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Herod Hall, built in 1924, houses administrative offices and the school’s 
auditorium. Standing near the front and center of the campus, the building 
is the university’s most readily recognized landmark. 
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Built to replace the fire-razed “Castle,” Jesse Dunn Hall was first occupied 
in 1936 and was dedicated in March 1937 in elaborate ceremonies attended 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. Students in several departments attend classes there. 


The university’s oldest structure was completed in 1907, primarily to house 
science departments. Threatened with demolition in the 1930s, it survived 
to undergo several extensive remodelings and function today as the Fine 
Arts Building. 
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This aerial view of the campus as it appeared in early fall of 1995 reflects 


not only its growth over the years but also its almost constant development 
to keep pace with changing needs and modernization opportunities. 
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Normal School facilities in the 1916-17 era consisted of two buildings and a 
power plant, but further construction lay just ahead with the president's 
home and Wyatt Gym soon to occupy some of the then-vacant space on the 
campus. 
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A new library was one of the first structures erected in an extensive 
building program in the 1960s and marked the beginning of a redesign of 
the entire campus. The facility was named in honor of Dr. J. W. Martin in 
1983. 


A cafeteria created in 1967 to serve the entire campus was part of the most 
expensive building project undertaken to that time, when $1,500,000 was 
spent to erect the new food facility and Coronado Hall, a men’s dormitory. 
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An amphitheater was one of the attractive features of a new Science 
Building, which has been the key center for students in science classes 
since its construction with the library project, completed in 1963. 


A headquarters building, farrowing houses and other facilities were among 
structures developed in the 1980s after the university acquired land eight 
miles southwest of Alva for the school’s agriculture program. 
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Students between classes walk along the mall near the Student Center, 
typifying all those for whom Northwestern Territorial Normal School, 
Northwestern State Normal, Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Northwestern State College and Northwestern Oklahoma State University 
have meant opportunity for better lives through higher education. 


Color photos by Valarie Case 


CHAPTER 7 


Finally, President 
Percefull: 1943-1956 


The administration of Sabin C. Percefull was destined to 
continue for exactly 12 years, from January 1943 to January 1955, 
the longest tenure of any president up to that time. He had already 
established himself as a popular and effective instructor, primar- 
ily in the field of economics, and his ability as an administrator 
carried him successfully through some critical times in the 
school’s history. The support he had received from the commu- 
nity through the years attested to the respect with which he was 
regarded off the campus. And he had long held the confidence of 
professional colleagues in the field of education. 

Percefull’s former students readily recall some of his innova- 
tive teaching methods and particular classroom incidents calcu- 
lated to stimulate thinking and encourage achievement. “Hell’s 
britches!” often was his introduction to remonstrating with stu- 
dents who were lax in study habits or careless in conduct. 

Speaking in the first student assembly after becoming presi- 
dent, Percefull let his economics background come through when 
he warned that increasing salaries and purchasing power with a 
corresponding decrease in the amount of goods available for 
purchase were the causes of inflation. He declared, “Unless the 
citizens buy bonds and pay taxes in large enough quantity to make 
up the difference, no amount of ceiling prices can control the 
inevitable forces of inflation.” 

As the effects of World War II cut sharply into enrollment, 
Percefull also in that first assembly expanded a popular slogan of 
that day by urging, “Buy War Bonds and Stamps and Stay in 
College.” He asserted that a “student will do more for his country 
and himself by completing his education.” The student count in 
January 1943 was barely above 250. 
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The new president was concerned that Northwestern be part 
of the nation’s steadily increasing war effort. Immediately after 
assuming the office, Percefull’s first declaration as president was 
that the institution would be entirely at the disposal of the military 
forces for whatever programs might be needed. 

Within a month, a series of engineering service management 
war training courses was offered in cooperation with Oklahoma 
A&M and the U.S. Department of Education. The studies were 
given without charge to provide skilled technicians for the war 
industry. A hundred persons enrolled initially in courses that 
included cost accounting, engineering drafting and radio electric- 
ity. 

In February 1943 it was announced that Northwestern was one 
of 281 colleges and universities designated by the War Manpower 
Commission as training centers for soldiers entering the Army Air 
Corps aviation cadet program. Only 62 “teachers” colleges had 
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been chosen as training sites, Northwestern and East Central 
being the only ones in Oklahoma. 

An administrative staff of five officers and 10 noncommis- 
sioned officers set up headquarters on the third floor of Jesse Dunn 
Building as the college prepared for the troops to arrive. A total 
of 110 students were moved from Vinson and Shockley halls into 
private homes so the dormitories could be utilized by the soldier- 
trainees. The college cafeteria geared up to serve twice the normal 
number as the soldiers’ mess hall. The regular faculty was beefed 
up to handle the increased number of classes. 

Northwestern was the first institution in the state to get the 
program under way. The first group of “several hundred” train- 
ees assigned to the 92nd College Training Detachment (CTD) 
arrived in Alva from Sheppard Army Air Field at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on February 27, 1943, for the official start of the program 
on March 1. They faced six weeks of schooling in mathematics, 
physical science, English, history, geography, flight and physical 
health. As the program continued, 60 to 80 percent of the faculty 
was involved in one or more of the courses being taught. Part of 
the Science Hall was turned over to the military for use as a 
gymnasium. An obstacle course was built at Newby Field for the 
aviation students’ physical training. The Army spent $5,000 on 
improvements at Shockley Hall to enlarge some exits, add a 
kitchen storeroom and increase the hot water supply. A Cadet 
Club was set up in the Elks Lodge for the young soldiers, and 
community residents worked at being good hosts. 

The airfield operated east of Alva by Leo Strickland and 
Roscoe Horner was used to introduce the trainees to flying. Each 
of the student soldiers received 10 hours of primary flight training, 
in addition to ground instruction directed by John Cameron. A 
total of 33 planes, mostly L-4 Pipers, were available at the airfield 
for the training, provided by 16 flight instructors. As many as 125 
students were given flying lessons each day. A civilian pilot 
training program also was operated at the airfield. 

Lives of the aviation students were strictly regimented. Except 
for being bused to an occasional downtown movie or dance, they 
were virtually confined to the campus. Jack Irby, who was as- 
signed as an 18-year-old to the CTD at Northwestern, remem- 
bered some 50 years later that the rigid discipline included “white 
glove” inspections of rooms and dictated conduct in the mess hall. 
With classroom work, physical training, military reviews, inspec- 
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tions and other scheduled programs, the aviation students were 
barely aware of any civilian activity on the campus. 

Of all his instructors while at Northwestern, Irby remembers 
only one: John Cameron, who taught physics. Cameron provided 
relief from the military atmosphere and, Irby said, was the source 
of his “greatest encouragement to hang in there.” He recalls 
Cameron as “the only one with any kind of human relations.” 

Several prominent names showed up among young soldiers 
in the CTD at Northwestern. Andrew Hotchkiss, scion of one of 
the famous Hotchkiss families, was student commander of the 
unit at one time and, Irby said, entertained and tantalized his 
fellow students by reading parts of letters he received from a girl 
friend, the movie star Shirley Temple. Coincidentally, John Agar, 
who later married the former child actress, also was in the pro- 
gram at Northwestern. 

The young aviation students were destined to go from North- 
western into training as pilots, navigators or bombardiers. While 


Aviation students in the 92nd College Training Detachment stand in 


formation on Newby Field (top photo) and go through physical training at 
the same site (below) while at Northwestern in World War II. 
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the number on campus at any given time was not revealed because 
of military security then in effect, it was later reported that a total 
of 400 men were normally there in different classes at various 
stages of the program. The number was later increased to 500. 
Twelve classes completed the course in the first year, and eventu- 
ally a total of 1,850 men went through the Northwestern program. 
Evidence that the training they received at Northwestern was 
superior was seen in the fact that test scores of aviation students 
in the Central Flying Command, of which Northwestern was a 
part, were the highest in the nation. 

A rumor that the program was to be discontinued was heard 
as early as February 1944 and was promptly denied by President 
Percefull and Captain E. G. Wagner, the commanding officer at 
Northwestern, although the programs at some other schools were 
already suspended. But it was announced officially in April 1944 
that the program would be ended nationally on June 30. The 
effects of this decision on Northwestern and Alva were seen as 
almost disastrous. Enrollment at the college would be left at 
approximately 200. A faculty that had been increased to 55 would 
have to be cut by at least one-half. The community would lose an 
estimated $100,000 a month, which the program had meant eco- 
nomically. The Chamber of Commerce tried to organize a student 
recruitment program to help offset the loss but had little success 
in getting it under way. 

Although the presence of the military dominated the campus 
scene through most of 1943 and half of 1944, President Percefull 
issued periodic assurances that Northwestern was still primarily 
a civilian school, offering a full schedule of regular course work 
to high school graduates. Some changes and services were devel- 
oped to provide for special needs related to the war effort. In 
co-operation with the State Department of Education, two-week 
training sessions were organized for persons desiring to apply for 
emergency teaching certificates to help relieve the teacher short- 
age. Twenty enrolled in the first of these in July 1943 and 60 in 
August. The business department introduced a new training pro- 
gram, through which individuals could enroll in any courses 
desired, progress at their own pace and quit whenever they felt 
qualified to assume a job for which workers were in demand. 

During the war years, Northwestern provided correspon- 
dence study opportunities for military personnel through the US. 
Armed Forces Institute, with which the institution became affili- 
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ated in April 1942. Some former students were among the 65 
enrolled in these Northwestern courses in February 1945, sending 
in lessons from all parts of the world. 

The college became a site for examinations for civilians seek- 
ing to qualify for officer training in one of the military services, 
and 41 took tests given in April 1943. Other minor evidences of 
the war included showing students films provided by the Office 
of War Information. Several moves were made to plan a war 
memorial to be erected on the campus, but none was ever fully 
developed. In December 1943 the college received a commenda- 
tion from Paul V. McNutt, war manpower commissioner, for its 
“splendid record during these most difficult times.” 

It was in 1943 that Northwestern found itself back under the 
State Board of Education. The 19th State Legislature that year 
abolished the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges, created 
four years earlier. The Board of Education itself was reorganized, 
reduced from a membership of nine to seven. Its members were 
appointed by the governor, then Robert S. Kerr. State Superinten- 
dent Crable and Henry Bennett, president of Oklahoma A&M, 
wielded enormous influence over school affairs of that period. 

Manpower demands of the military forces and employment 
opportunities in defense industries cut Northwestern’s enroll- 
ment to a low of 186 in 1944. Eighty-five seniors had been gradu- 
ated in May of 1943, but the Class of 1944 numbered only 43, and 
in 1945 degrees were awarded to 25. 

Maintaining a capable faculty in all departments also became 
a problem. Along with those factors, cutbacks in funding resulted 
in a 20 percent decrease in the budget for the 1943-45 biennium to 
$176,900, or $88,450 each year. Percefull complained that the 
actual cost of operating the school for each of the preceding two 
years had been $110,000. He angered the Board of Education by 
vigorously fighting its proposed reduction in faculty. He got an 
extra $175 for the 1944-45 year but lost 29 faculty members. 

Northwestern set out to field a football team in the fall of 1943 
but gave up after only two games had been scheduled and the 
coach was needed full time in working with the aviation students. 
Other intercollegiate sports also were discontinued from 1943 
until the war ended in 1945. Publication of the campus newspaper 
and the yearbook was suspended. Many student organizations 
became inactive, and traditional events were discontinued for the 
duration of the war. Social events were fewer and different, the 
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student population being predominantly female. The college was 
affected—as was the population generally—by rationing of some 
food products, gasoline, tires and other civilian items. 

Faculty members joined others in the community in various 
war-related services. C. E. Campbell, dean of men, worked for a 
year as head of the USO, serving primarily personnel at the 
prisoner-of-war camp near Alva. Campbell also was on the 
Woods County draft board for six months in 1945. Concerns for 
those in combat and the general uncertainty of the times markedly 
clouded the normal collegiate atmosphere. 

Other developments in this era: W. D. Newby, fired from 
Northwestern in wholesale layoffs in 1933, was back on the staff 
in April 1943, having been hired to head the soldier-students’ 
physical training and teach medical aid. He also became athletic 
director. ... Curtains were installed over windows in Herod Hall 
auditorium in January 1944 so more visual aids could be used and 
more motion pictures shown. . . . President Percefull won “best 
liar” honors in a Rotary Club contest in March 1944. . . . Twenty- 
four scholarships were offered high school graduates in 1944. ... 
Two war veterans enrolled in the fall of 1944 as the first to take 
advantage of the new GI Bill, which at that time paid all fees and 
$50 a month. ... The college Little Theater invited townspeople to 
try out for roles in “You Can't Take It With You,” directed by 
Maud Drake Bingham. . . . The college choir, directed by Ruth 
Genuit, sang in 19 towns in March and April 1945. 

With money problems plaguing public institutions in May 
1945, Governor Robert S. Kerr divided up his contingency and 
emergency fund to help state colleges. The larger universities 
were the chief beneficiaries. Northwestern received $470. But the 
same month, the Board of Regents allocated funds for 1945-46 and 
gave the school a whopping increase from $88,625 the preceding 
year to $137,166. In July 1945 Northwestern got $53,000 when the 
regents divided up a $3,276,000 appropriation for new college 
buildings, repairs and work on grounds. It had two years to spend 
that money. 

Shocking news hit the college and the town in June 1945 with 
the announcement that the Board of Education had removed 
Percefull as president, effective August 1. “For the good of the 
school” was the only reason given. Percefull had been asked to 
resign and, when he refused to do so, was fired, reportedly with 
the approval of Governor Kerr. An explosion of protests from 
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Alva and the campus inundated the governor's and the board's 
offices. Students went door-to-door obtaining names on petitions 
requesting Percefull’s reinstatement. 

State Superintendent Crable, who also was president of the 
board, was accused of engineering the ouster of both Percefull and 
G. S. Sanders, president of Southwestern (then known as South- 
western Institute of Technology), so two of his cronies could be 
hired for their positions. Unlike Percefull, Sanders resigned as 
requested by the board. Joe R. Holmes, who had just been fired as 
superintendent of schools in Muskogee, was named Northwest- 
ern president, while R. H. Burton, superintendent in Idabel, was 
given the Southwestern post. Both men had been members of the 
Board of Education and had resigned just before being appointed 
to the college posts. 

A question arose as to whether the men’s resignations had 
been accepted by the governor before they were elected to the 
presidencies. If not, their appointments would have been invalid, 
since they technically would still have been on the board. An 
Oklahoma City news reporter wrote that Holmes and Burton had 
submitted their resignations to the board at the same meeting in 
which they were elected college presidents. Minutes of the meet- 
ing failed to record who had made or seconded motions to elect 
them and how individual members voted. 

Complicating the issue further was the fact that the two men 
had earlier voted with other members of the board to raise salaries 
of state college presidents from $5,000 a year to $5,800, and the 
propriety of their participating in that move just before getting 
such jobs was questioned. The board solved the challenge to the 
validity of their appointments by re-electing them to the presiden- 
cies in its July meeting. 

Meanwhile, the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
had made inquiry into the reasons for Percefull’s ouster and was 
told by the board that he was fired “because of a general lack of 
cooperation with the board in matters of finance, personnel and 
general management of college affairs over a two-year period.” It 
also had been charged that Percefull had allowed Northwestern 
to fall behind in payments on the interest and sinking fund for 
construction of the school’s dormitories, a charge that was quickly 
disproved. 

Percefull himself said his removal had come “like a bolt from 
the blue.” He declared, “There has been no friction between the 
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board and me, no friction in the community or between the 
community and the college. I have co-operated with the board to 
the best of my ability, with one exception, which was two years 
ago when members wanted me to fire some competent faculty 
members for political reasons. I refused to do so.” 

Asserting that he had “worked hard at the job” without a 
vacation since 1939, Percefull noted that he had recently obtained 
an appropriation of $11,000 for library books, which, he said, was 
more than had been put into the library for the preceding 10 years 
put together. A separate allocation of $15,000 had been made for 
equipment. The president concluded, “I think Mr. Crable has been 
after me for some time. . . . It looks like Holmes and Burton had 
to have jobs.” 

Percefull’s supporters maintained pressure on the board and 
the governor throughout the summer. A delegation that called on 
Governor Kerr in late July included Marion Monfort, who warned 
the governor that “the (Democratic) party would be dead in 
northwest Oklahoma if Percefull’s removal was allowed to 
stand.” The governor, however, said he would not get involved 
in the board’s decision. But on July 31, one day before Holmes was 
to become Northwestern’s president, Crable announced that Hol- 
mes had resigned with the statement, “I am persuaded I should 
not go to Alva.” Holmes was later named by Kerr to the $6,000-a- 
year position as state surplus property agent. 

Percefull stayed on the job at Northwestern, even though his 
status as president was up in the air, and it was not until August 
31, 1945, that the Board of Education reappointed him—but only 
on a temporary basis, retaining the right to replace him at any 
time. His status was clarified on December 13, when he was fully 
reinstated, and a sense of stability gradually returned to the 
campus. 

With the return of its servicemen after the war, Northwest- 
ern’s enrollment began to rebuild. Sadly, a count in early 1946 of 
former students who had died in the war listed 41 men and two 
women. Among the 225 enrollees in the fall of 1945, one-third of 
the men were veterans. That number increased by 300 percent the 
following spring. Of a total enrollment of 300 at that time, 98 were 
veterans. To accommodate the growing number of male students, 
Vinson Hall was reopened to civilian men in the summer of 1945 
for the first time since 1943. 
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Newcomers to the faculty in 1945 were Gladys Julian in Eng- 
lish and Bess M. Chappell in art, the latter having served 27 
months in the Women’s Army Corps. 

The German prisoner-of-war camp that had been operated a 
mile south of Alva during the war was deactivated November 15, 
1945, and housing facilities there were assigned by the army to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. Percefull in January 1946 be- 
gan seeking some of the camp buildings to house student veter- 
ans. In April, the college was given 15 barracks, 100x20 feet each, 
and five smaller buildings. A total of 21 apartments were provided 
for students in 1946-47, and 32 additional units were ready for the 
next term. The college spent more than $30,000 converting the 
barracks into apartments. The facility became known as Kollege 
Kamp. The camp site had been purchased by the City of Alva, 
which charged the college one dollar for a three-year lease on the 
land where the college buildings were located. 

The college also acquired a 40x140-foot structure from the 
POW camp. It was moved onto the campus south of a parking lot 
on the south side of the Science Hall to be used as a maintenance 
building and for parking and storage. 

Normalcy began to return to the campus with the reorganiza- 
tion of such groups as the Zippers and the Wranglers. Intercolle- 
giate sports were revived whena basketball team was put together 
and played a 1945-46 schedule under Coach Newby. Joe Dollins 
was hired to coach the football team that fall. Student social affairs 
came to life again, and some agitation started for alive swing band 
at dances to replace juke box music. The student newspaper 
reappeared. A college-sponsored debate tournament, a play fes- 
tival and academic contests for high school students were re- 
sumed in March 1946 after having been discontinued during the 
war. Enrollment continued to grow, reaching 559 in 1946-47 and 
showing a 10 percent increase the following year. A total of 230 to 
250 veterans were in classes then. Men outnumbered women 
students, 21/2 to 1. 

Former coach Wesley Beck in 1946 sought to reclaim a position 
on the faculty, based on what he said was a leave of absence 
granted verbally in April 1942 by then-President Newlun when 
Beck left for military service. The State Board of Education, how- 
ever, denied Beck's claim, saying it had no record of any such 
commitment. The board also held that Beck had severed any 
connection with Northwestern when he accepted a job with the 
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Oklahoma Trailways System after leaving the college and before 
entering military service. 

Other developments in this period: The 1946-47 budget was 
raised more than $10,000 to $147,809. ... More than 20 “old-tim- 
ers” from past Ranger basketball teams returned in March 1946 to 
play the varsity in a game to raise funds for athletic awards and 
equipment. Fans who packed Wyatt Gym saw the varsity win, 
51-38. .. . Alumni held their first postwar banquet May 18, 1946, 
and offered life memberships in the association for $5... . The 
number of graduates rose to 41 in 1946. ... Townspeople joined 
alumni in reviving a Homecoming parade and related events in 
October 1946, the first since 1941....A flying course in cooperation 
with Chamber Flying Service was approved. . . . The library 
housed 20,000 volumes and received 183 periodicals. . . . The 
commerce department was utilizing $15,000 worth of business 
machines. 

A special need for facilities developed in the Alva school 
system in 1946 when the Washington Elementary School building 
was condemned as unsafe. The city passed a $115,000 bond issue 
for a new structure, but the school was left with inadequate space 
until another building could be erected. The college and the city 
schools worked out an arrangement whereby Horace Mann train- 
ing school temporarily became a part of the city school system. 
Elementary students from the west side of town were to attend 
classes there, along with those normally attending the school. 
High school students at Horace Mann were transferred to Alva 
High School. Student teachers on the elementary level went to 
both Horace Mann and Longfellow schools in Alva. Those on the 
secondary level were to do student teaching at Alva High School. 
While the training school staff was retained, the move effectively 
ended the school’s existence as a part of the college education 
program. The Alva schools later leased additional space in the Old 
Science Hall. 

Among college services in 1946 were workshops for teachers 
holding emergency certificates. General educational develop- 
ment tests were offered so that veterans who had entered service 
before completing high school could qualify for college enroll- 
ment. Forty took the first tests at Northwestern. Summer school 
enrollment in 1946 had been expected to surge upward but failed 
to do so. The student count was 214, of whom 62 were veterans. 
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A housing shortage, particularly for married students, was 
blamed for the low enrollment figure. President Percefull 
sounded a plea to Alva residents to open their homes to students. 
Five hundred could be housed on campus, but as many as 900 
were expected to enroll in the fall. The president said a fall 
enrollment of 2,000 was possible if housing could be provided. 
New faculty members also were looking for accommodations. 
When all dormitory space was taken, beds in Vinson Hall were 
double-bunked to increase the capacity there. 

After explaining the college housing problems in a speech to 
the Rotary Club in September 1946, Percefull took advantage of 
the occasion to scold Alvans for getting the college and its faculty 
involved in politics. He may have revealed the “gruff” side some- 
one saw in his character when he declared, “I want you to quit 
asking the members of my faculty who they are for in any political 
race. ... Somebody will ask me, ‘Percy, who are you for?’ If I refuse 
to say that I’m for their candidate, then they will tell their friends 
that I’m against their candidate. When the other political faction 
hears this rumor, then they tell that I’m for their candidate, and 
that’s the way the college gets into politics.” 

The campus in the summer of 1946 was “put out of the dust” 
when paving was laid from the Science Hall south around the gym 
to the west side of Jesse Dunn. J. D. Bullock and Company of 
Woodward was the contractor. Later in the year, a sidewalk nine 
feet wide and 106 yards long was laid west of Jesse Dunn. 

In addition to Joe Dollins, those who joined the faculty in 1946 
to begin long careers with Northwestern included Cleal “Dick” 
Highfill in physical education, Dr. W. Silas Vance in English, Dr. 
Joe W. Melton in chemistry, Ralph F. Strete in geology and Dr. 
Myrna M. Boyce in history and as dean of women. Phyllis Stout 
(later Brunsteter) began a long secretarial career with Northwest- 
ern as a part-time typist in 1946. 

President Percefull continued to seek funds for capital im- 
provements on the campus. An unexpected need arose in Novem- 
ber 1946, when huge sections of plaster and metal lathing and 
some of the lights fell from the 30-foot ceiling in the auditorium 
of Herod Hall. One of the fallen areas was estimated to measure 
30x35 feet, another at 12x15 feet. Many of the seats were damaged, 
as was a grand piano and other musical instruments where some 
of the debris fell onstage. The entire ceiling was replaced with 
acoustic cellotex provided by the Oklahoma Acoustical Supply 
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Company. The new ceiling, a paint job, refinishing of seats and 
other repair work cost a total of $15,000. 

In December 1946 Percefull asked for $335,000 to build a new 
fieldhouse and a swimming pool and to renovate the Science Hall. 
In June 1947, the regents had $3,772,000 to allocate for state 
education institutions, and Northwestern got $100,000 of that 
amount for work on the Science Hall. With a 1945 allotment still 
on hand, $153,000 was then available for the remodeling of that 
building. 

The issue of the effort to fire Percefull came up again in early 
1947 and this time led to a major, permanent change in the 
governing system of the state regional colleges. Governor Roy J. 
Turner, who had succeeded Kerr, was warned by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges that both Northwestern and 
Southwestern faced the loss of their ratings with the agency unless 
the State Legislature acted to remove the institutions from politics. 
Before the 1947 session ended, the legislature had passed bills 
creating a new board of regents for the six regional colleges and 
calling for a special election on an amendment to make the board 
constitutional. The new board would replace the State Board of 
Education in governing the colleges. 

Newly elected State Representative Ben Easterly of Alva was 
anxious to see the political influences on regional colleges ended. 
He and E. T. Dunlap, then a state representative from Latimer 
County but later chancellor of higher education in Oklahoma, 
were leading House members promoting the measure estab- 
lishing the new board. Easterly said college presidents, and mem- 
bers of the faculties as well, had lived until then with the 
possibility that they might lose their jobs with the next shift in the 
political winds. Appropriations also depended heavily on the 
political skills of administrators. C. E. Campbell and Dr. T. C. 
Carter had worked with Percefull in that respect in dealing with 
legislators on behalf of Northwestern, Easterly said. The bill cre- 
ating the new Board of Regents passed the House, 102-0, and the 
Senate, 32-1. Submitted to the people in a special election on July 
6, 1948, the constitutional amendment was adopted by a vote of 
200,848 to 125,585 and the Board of Regents for State Colleges 
became permanent. Ties to the Board of Education were retained, 
however, with the same executive director serving both boards 
and the state superintendent, by then Oliver Hodge, acting as an 
ex officio member of the Board of Regents. 
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The first board appointed by Governor Turner included R. L. 
Clifton of Enid, who was the first person to receive a Northwest- 
ern degree after it became a four-year college and also was the first 
Northwestern alumnus to serve on any college governing board 
in the state. Other members of that board were John C. Fisher, 
Marlow; A. L.Graham, Broken Arrow; Bert H. Brundage, Thomas; 
Maurine Fite, Muskogee; S. C. Boswell, Ada; Rector H. 
Swearengin, Durant, and Dr. James S. Petty, Guthrie. 

When the board held its first meeting in June 1947, the gover- 
nor urged that few changes be made in college personnel. Not only 
were all six presidents retained but they also were given $500 
raises to $6,500 annually. That same month, Northwestern was 
back on the list of schools accredited by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 

The 21st session of the Oklahoma Legislature in 1947 also 
revamped part of the state colleges’ financial structure by author- 
izing the regents to establish a general fee of $3 per semester hour 
for Oklahoma residents. This replaced a former flat fee of $12 per 
semester, plus lab and other minor charges. Under the new sys- 
tem, students were to pay a minimum of $15 per semester, but no 
more than $33. The fee for nonresident students was changed also. 
Instead of a flat fee of $25 a semester, they were to pay $8 per credit 
hour to a maximum of $96 and a minimum of $40. The new 
charges took care of all fees, including those for the library, health 
care and labs. 

With the new fees making the cost of attending the school 
slightly higher, the Northwestern administration announced that 
no student who was unable to pay would be turned away, saying 
that some means would be worked out whereby the money could 
be earned. The college in this period was receiving more requests 
for teachers than the placement office could recommend. J. B. 
Stout, director of the placement services, said that Northwestern 
graduates had become scattered throughout the United States as 
a result of the war, some of the women having married men from 
other states and then teaching in those areas. Stout also pointed 
out that many graduates were leaving Oklahoma for better paying 
jobs in other states. Kansas was paying an average of $830 more a 
year to women teachers and $1,350 more for men than they could 
get in Oklahoma. Minimum pay in Oklahoma for an inexperi- 
enced teacher with a masters degree was $1,700 annually. Califor- 
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nia was paying a minimum of $2,400 to teachers with no degrees 
but two or three years’ experience and three years of college. 

To ascertain the effectiveness of Northwestern graduates, 
Stout made a survey of public school superintendents who had 
hired them. The results showed 93 percent rated average or better, 
and 65 percent were good to superior. Only 7 percent were below 
average. 

Three long-time faculty members retired in 1947. They were 
Hal L. Hall, a math professor since 1921; Guy M. Lisk, who had 
been on the faculty briefly from 1899 to 1902, then had served 
continuously after returning to teach chemistry in 1918, and Min- 
nie M. Shockley, who at that time had the longest tenure of any 
faculty member, having served since 1910, first as an English 
instructor and 25 years as dean of women. New on the faculty that 
fall were Kristine Brown in math, Frances DuVall in the library 
and Jones S. Graves in education. 

Still working to increase student housing, the college spent 
$4,000 in the summer of 1947 to furnish rooms that had previously 
been unused in the dormitories because of the lack of furniture. 
More rooms also were made available for students to live in 
private homes in Alva. However, four instructors that had been 
employed by the school decided against taking the jobs because 
they could not find suitable housing for their families. 

A new department was created at the college that summer to 
handle audio-visual materials. Jones Graves, who also was the 
head of extension services, was put in charge. A total of $10,000 
was spent on films, which were to be made available to high 
schools in the area for a rental fee of 50 cents. Training in the 
effective use of the films also was to be provided. The new 
department was an extension of an audio-visual program that had 
been launched the previous semester with 50 films, for which Dick 
Highfill had been responsible. 

With $153,000 on hand for the project, the old Science Hall was 
destined finally to get a complete overhaul. Since 1935 the build- 
ing had served as little more than campus headquarters for the 
National Youth Administration, the site for some physical educa- 
tion classes, and as a warehouse for maintenance materials. Now 
it would be put back into the mainstream of campus life. It was 
announced in August 1947 that the work was about to begin. A 
contract was let to Harmon Construction Company for the job: 
new concrete floors with steel reinforcement, asphalt tile flooring, 
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plaster walls, fibreboard ceilings, a new roof, new partitions, 
soundproofing in music rooms, and steel window frames. The 
ground floor was to house the industrial arts metals shop and 
some offices. The dramatics classes were to have a little theater on 
the second floor, sharing that level with agriculture and vocational 
home economics classes. Music got the third floor. 

Work on the building went slowly, hampered primarily by 
delays in delivery of materials. It still was not finished when the 
regents in the fall of 1948 decided the remodeled structure would 
be called the Fine Arts Building. A few weeks later, in October 
1948, the work was finally approved by engineers from the State 
Board of Affairs, although the building could not be fully utilized 
because funds were too short to furnish it adequately. Homecom- 
ing visitors in 1948 got to inspect the old Science Hall with a totally 
new interior and a new name. In the end, a total of $175,000 was 
spent on the job, and it was estimated that an additional $30,000 
would be needed to equip it properly. 

Fifty years of its history were marked by Northwestern in 
September 1947 in a Golden Jubilee Homecoming celebration. 
Townspeople promoted the event in a motorcade to 10 neighbor- 
ing towns. On Homecoming day, 20 bands and 60 floats were 
features of a long parade. Five hundred teachers registered for a 
district Oklahoma Education Association meeting held at the 
same time, and hundreds of alumni returned for various events, 
including a dance—music provided by Rex Benedict and the 
Castle Club band. Other activities during the year were held to 
observe the school’s 50th anniversary, including publication of the 
first yearbook since the war, in time to record the notable year. 

It had become apparent in 1946 that deteriorating wooden 
stands at Newby Field would have to be replaced. At a civic 
meeting in December, a committee of businessmen and college 
personnel was formed to work on the problem. It became acute in 
September 1947 when engineers from the State Board of Affairs 
condemned the stands, which soon thereafter were razed. 

The problem of seating football fans for fall games immedi- 
ately arose. The Alva Saddle and Roundup Club came through, 
lending the school portable stands seating 1,300, just in time for 
the first home game. A drive for funds to build a new concrete 
stadium was begun, slowly at first. Ken Wright, radio organist 
from Oklahoma City, appeared in Herod Hall in a benefit concert, 
playing on a new Hammond organ installed in the summer of 
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1947. The Cherokee Barbershop Chorus was on the program, also. 
A total of $440 went into the stadium fund as a result. 

But the big push came in the summer of 1948, when Coach 
Newby sparked a drive to put the bite on businessmen, alumni 
and others to pay for the stadium. A stadium committee made up 
primarily of downtown businessmen was headed by George Mc- 
Clure as chairman. From the outset, it was planned that both 
college and Alva High School teams would use the stadium. A 
three-man board of control, representing the college, the high 
school and the Chamber of Commerce, was set up to determine 
policies on use of the facility. 

Members of the stadium committee decided to seek enough 
funds to build a 3,000-seat stadium. The cost was figured at 
$36,000—or $12 a seat. Teams were formed to contact prospective 
donors and by July enough had been raised to let a contract for a 
1,000-seat section. F. P. Blair and Son of Tulsa was the contracting 
firm, working with Rose Brothers, Alva contractors. As the job 
progressed, the drive to fund additional sections continued, but 
the money came in slowly. A 2,000-seat stadium became more 
realistic, although the total raised was just short of $20,000 as late 
as October 1948. 

The stadium was far from complete for the first football game 
in 1948. Lack of enough labor was one of the factors blamed. Seats 
still had not been installed on concrete risers. Nevertheless, fans 
poured in to sit on the risers and watch the Rangers lose the game 
to Fort Hays, Kansas, State College. The following week, the home 
team whipped up on Sterling College, 33-0, which led students to 
walk out on Monday, hold a downtown pep rally, organize morn- 
ing dances, and carry a tub around the square collecting stadium 
fund donations. Months later, the money was still short. As part 
of the effort to raise the added funds needed, Roy “Cowboy” 
Dunn, the Northwestern grad and former athlete who had wres- 
tled on the 1936 U.S. Olympics team, headed the card for a 
wrestling show on the campus to benefit the stadium fund in May 
1949, 

For the spring semester in 1948, students were introduced to 
a new system for enrolling, some features of which are still being 
used. To avoid long lines and waiting to register, students were 
provided with class schedules early. Students were assigned to 
faculty advisers, with whom they conferred beforehand to get 
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individual schedules approved. The registration process was 
completed on enrollment day. 

In another move to improve student services, a guidance and 
counseling office was set up for the first time in the fall of 1948, to 
work primarily with freshmen. C. E. Campbell was in charge. It 
was the first such office among Oklahoma’s small colleges. 

In academic developments, foreign language and math 
courses were dropped from degree requirements and replaced 
with 10 hours of electives. A new course called “humanities” was 
approved by the regents. It also was decreed that at least 60 hours 
of college work were necessary for teacher certification, a move 
which bolstered summer school enrollment in 1948 by 30 percent, 
up to 303 students. A one-hour orientation course became a re- 
quirement for freshmen and was designed to teach them good 
study habits, school traditions and the use of certain facilities. By 
the fall of 1948, enrollment of veterans had topped out, although 
of the 576 students that semester, 199 were veterans. That number 
was 13 less than the preceding term. Those attending school on 
the GI Bill were then being paid $75 a month if single, $105 if 
married with one dependent, and $120 a month for more than one 
dependent. Those living in Kollege Kamp were paying $25 a 
month for an apartment there. 

The draft was in effect, but men enrolled in college generally 
could be deferred. As a result, all rooms in the men’s dorm were 
reserved well before school started in the fall of 1948, and a plea 
went out for Alva residents to open up their homes to male 
students. For all students living on campus, the average room- 
and-board cost was $39 a month. Board alone was $30. A report 
showed students were enrolled from nine states and one foreign 
country, Argentina. 

In 1948, Northwestern applied for readmission into the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, from 
which it and all other state regional colleges had withdrawn in 
1934. The agency deferred action on the application, even though 
the school had an “A” rating with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, which had evolved from the 
merger of the American Association of Teachers Colleges and two 
other similar national organizations. The North Central Associa- 
tion was critical of low funding, low faculty salaries and the lack 
of adequate physical education facilities, among other matters 
cited. The following year, however, in April 1949, the association 
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approved the school, and its membership in the organization was 
restored. 

Other events of the period: Edith Gorman became part of the 
library staff in 1948. . . . Joe Dollins quit after coaching the football 
team in 1946 and 1947, and Dick Highfill took over, saying “If I 
can’t beat ‘em, I'll try talking them out of games.” . . . Essie Nall 
continued to edit the Ranger Roundup, the quarterly alumni 
association publication, as she had since 1933... . The VFW hall 
south of town was approved for college functions, as on-campus 
facilities were too small for some events. .. . A student employ- 
ment service was set up to help place students in jobs with Alva 
businessmen. Some jobs paying as much as $1 an hour were going 
begging. ... William H. Wood, director of the training school and 
a member of the faculty from 1910 to 1941, died October 25, 1948. 

An Alva committee organized another super Homecoming 
celebration for the fall of 1948. Planned well in advance under the 
leadership of Bob Reneau, it involved numerous committees, 
many of them working on a gigantic Parade of Progress. A stage 
show featuring the popular Monica Lewis, “America’s Singing 
Sweetheart,” and Uncle Willie, a young black comedian-dancer, 
was scheduled for three performances. Dances, football, reunions 
and other activities were part of the schedule for the 30th annual 
Homecoming celebration. The program went as planned, but 
some difficulties with financing became apparent afterward, and 
the following year, 1949, saw Homecoming handled by the 
alumni association as an all-campus affair without a parade and 
including only those activities that could be conducted at the 
college—reunions, dances, open houses and a football game. 

Four sororities and three fraternities were active on the cam- 
pus in 1948. The sororities were Sigma Alpha, Delta Sigma Epsi- 
lon, Pi Kappa Sigma and Sigma Sigma Sigma. Frats were Delta 
Tau Gamma, Sigma Tau Gamma and Chi Beta Nu. Two pep 
clubs—the Wranglers for men and the Zippers for women—were 
still in full swing. 

Seeing a need fora new school pep song and a new alma mater 
song, the Chi Beta Nu music fraternity in November 1948 organ- 
ized a contest and offered cash awards for the best songs submit- 
ted, the plan being to adopt the winning entries for the college. 
Twenty dollars was to be given for the best alma mater and $15 
for the new pep song. The winners were announced in March 
1949. Both were submitted by Floyd “Spud” McClain, a 1940 
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Northwestern graduate then attending the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. The alma mater he dedicated to his mother, Mrs. J. A. 
McClain. The pep song, “Ride, Rangers, Ride,” was dedicated to 
his former music teacher at Northwestern, W. F. Deusinger. A 
committee choosing the winning entries included Deusinger and 
Jean Holland from the faculty; Brooks Bicknell, representing the 
town, and Estella Crouse and Eldon White of the alumni associa- 
tion. 

McClain’s songs were introduced ina student assembly April 
13, 1949, and are still being used as official for the school, although 
band directors have created different arrangements through the 
years. McClain himself taught music for many years at Yankton 
College in Yankton, South Dakota, and was honored at North- 
western by being named honorary marshal of the 1980 Homecom- 
ing parade. 

The anti-communism movement that developed nationally in 
the late 1940s prompted a move by the State Legislature to chal- 
lenge state institutions to find and oust any staff members with 
communistic leanings. This brought a statement from President 
Percefull that “there is no soil for communism to take root in our 
school.” He declared that he knew of no Communists in Alva or 
on the campus and said, “I think there is a good chance a Com- 
munist would lose his beliefs if he stayed on our campus a while,” 
explaining that many of the social science courses were designed 
to expose the follies of communism. 

Percefull continued to seek funding increases. In 1949 he asked 
for $341,750 for each of the following two years. In June the regents 
approved a budget of $317,486, including $252,205 in state funds. 
Percefull’s request for $15,000 for paving work and $500,000 for a 
new physical education building was flatly rejected. Money had 
still not been provided to finish furnishing the Fine Arts Building. 
The president did, however, get a salary increase, to $7,250 annu- 
ally. 

On the sports front, basketball made a strong comeback in the 
early postwar years. After a so-so record the preceding season, the 
Rangers under Coach Dick Highfill in 1946-47 recorded 22 wins 
against four losses and reached the semifinals in the national AAU 
tournament in Denver. The next year, with a 19-19 record, the 
team won the state AAU tournament in Bartlesville, then got as 
far as the quarterfinals in the National American Legion Tourna- 
ment in Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
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Returning for the 1948-49 season were the five starters from 
the year before: Bailey Van Zant, Loyd Stout, Walter Johnson, Wes 
Keeney and Don Hall. They led the team to the co-championship 
of the Oklahoma Collegiate Conference, and the Rangers were 
named to represent the conference at the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics tournament in Kansas City. They were 
defeated there by Brigham Young University, the same school 
whose team had beat Northwestern in the national tournament in 
1916. 

In July 1949 the City of Alva asked the college to pay for water 
being used on the campus, until that time having been provided 
without charge. The matter was discussed until November, when 
the Board of Regents agreed that the school should pay the city 15 
cents per 1,000 gallons. The board, however, denied the city’s 
request that the college also pay for sewage disposal. 

Enthusiastic sports fans intensified the rivalry between North- 
western and Central with some high jinks that apparently started 
in the fall of 1949 when Ranger boosters painted “Beat Central” 
signs on the sidewalks of the Edmond campus a few days before 
the Ranger-Broncho football game. Expecting some form of retali- 
ation, 50 Northwestern students patrolled their own campus to 
guard against downstate intruders. However, a dozen or so men 
from Central eluded outer guards by driving through in an am- 
bulance, only to be caught in the act of painting signs on windows 
at Vinson Hall. Some of them attempted to escape in their vehicle 
but were captured when the ambulance lost a wheel in a pursuit 
that followed. One of the Central students injured a leg slightly 
and another lost his glasses in the incident. 

The uninvited visitors were first required to remove the paint 
they had spread at Vinson Hall, but then were taken to breakfast 
by their unwanted hosts, later to some classes and finally to a 
special assembly, where they reluctantly made talks supporting a 
Ranger victory. In a good-sport gesture, Northwestern students 
collected $75 to help pay for damages to the ambulance when it 
lost the wheel, for an x-ray of the injured student's leg and for new 
glasses for the student who had lost his. Central won the football 
game, 20-7. 

But that was not the end of it. In the basketball season that 
followed, Central fans successfully infiltrated the Northwestern 
campus to smear some blue paint around. Members of the Wran- 
glers responded by printing 10,000 leaflets, flying to Edmond and 
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dumping the lot from the air on the Central campus. The leaflets 
said in part, “We enjoyed your paint job. We hope you will enjoy 
picking these up.” The Rangers won a hotly contested game soon 
afterward, 58-57. 

On the academic side, Saturday classes were organized for the 
first time in October 1949 under the direction of Jones Graves, 
extension director. Offerings included classes in education, his- 
tory, home economics and journalism. Zelda E. Thomas was anew 
instructor in business. 

Also in this era: In the 50th annual commencement exercises 
in 1949, a total of 87 received degrees. . . . Percefull was gone a 
month that year for gall bladder surgery in Colorado. . . . Vera 
Bradbury assumed duties as college nurse. .. . In March 1950 the 
college acquired a 1948 model 35-foot, 35-passenger bus, used for 
a decade afterward to transport athletic teams and other school 
groups. ... Baseball field lights were sold to Leedey and $500 was 
repaid to the Alva Chamber of Commerce for helping fund the 
lights when they were installed. . .. Organized by a 1913 grad, 
John Helmick, a reunion for Northwestern alumni and other 
former Alvans in California was held in Wrightswood Park in 
1950 and was continued annually for more than a decade after- 
ward. . . . Lila Grace Chritton (later Gross) began a long career in 
the registry office in August 1950, and Eva A. Wood was hired to 
teach home economics, beginning in the fall of 1950... . Alva 
schools began paying $25 a game to play football at the college 
stadium. 

The State Board of Education ruled that, as of the fall of 1950, 
no more life certificates would be issued to teachers. Rather, 
five-year standard certificates would be granted and would be 
renewable if the holder taught for three of the five years for which 
he or she was certified. Also, general education requirements for 
those in teacher education were raised from 38 or 39 hours to 50, 
to be effective in 1953. Twenty-one hours of professional educa- 
tion were retained as a requirement, although some other revi- 
sions were made, especially in courses specified for elementary 
education majors. 

After Oklahoma voters in 1949 approved a $36 million bond 
issue for capital improvements at state institutions, Percefull in- 
creased his request from the $500,000-plus he had sought earlier 
to $780,373, with which he hoped to erect and equip a physical 
education building, construct an infirmary and a four-car garage, 
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lay paving on Eighth Street west of the campus, rebuild the power 
house smokestack (which was found to be leaning a half inch 
every two feet), and make various building repairs. 

A legislative committee had visited the campus earlier to look 
over its needs. When bond issue funds were divided in March 
1950, only $11 million of the total went to state colleges, and of 
that amount Northwestern received $264,326, the least granted to 
any of the 18 schools participating. Only $139,326 was designated 
for the physical education building, too little to get the project 
under way at that time. Some other work was done, however, 
beginning with the waterproofing of Horace Mann and Jesse 
Dunn Buildings. Woodard Waterproofing Company of Tulsa got 
acontract in June 1950 for $20,900 to reseal all the mortar. Chimney 
Enginering Service of St. Louis was hired to repoint and refinish 
the smokestack. Also from the funds, Eighth Street on the west 
side of the campus was paved from U.S. 64 south to Monroe Street. 
A contract for $24,113.33 was awarded in October 1950 to Osage 
Construction Company of Oklahoma City for that job, which 
included a retaining wall, two sets of concrete steps and a drive- 
way into the campus. Cost of that project was shared with the City 
of Alva. Rose Brothers of Alva got a $16,735 contract to do roof 
work and repair and put an outside veneer of face tile on the 
college maintenance building. 

In the meantime, the State Highway Department had helped 
with some improvements in widening U.S. Highway 64 north of 
the campus by 15 feet on each side and building a retaining wall 
along that front, creating sloping terraces on the east side of the 
campus next to U.S. Highway 281, and building steps leading to 
highway crossings. Those were state projects costing $37,500. 
Representative Easterly had been instrumental in getting this 
work approved through a “local bill” that authorized the High- 
way Department to do work on the campus. 

New equipmentalso was being added to several departments. 
The business department got an electric typewriter, and 10 new 
upright Hamilton pianos were installed in the music area. Some 
new curtains were hung on the Herod Hall stage, and the library 
was expanded into what had been a classroom to add shelving for 
6,500 additional books. 

Early in the fall of 1950, city leaders embarked on plans for a 
revival of a large-scale Homecoming celebration. A year after an 
all-campus affair led by the alumni association had broken tradi- 
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tion by eliminating a Homecoming parade and other off-campus 
events, downtown persons were involved again. Led by Bob 
Reneau, a committee arranged for a return appearance by Uncle 
Willie, the black comedian-dancer, and other free entertainment 
on the square, a big parade, a dance and other activities, including 
alumni events and the football game on the campus. Afterward, 
work was begun to form a permanent Homecoming association 
made up of individuals, businesses and organizations, each pay- 
ing $5 for membership. 

The college began to feel the effects of another armed conflict 
in 1950, when Korean war jitters kept some from enrolling in spite 
of President Percefull’s urging to the contrary. Members of the 
National Guard were back on active duty with the 45th Division 
Signal Corps. In April 1951 Northwestern became one of a thou- 
sand schools designated as examination centers for administering 
the Selective Service College Qualification Test. Scores made by 
men taking the test were provided to their local draft boards with 
the expectation that high marks would help students win defer- 
ments for continued college study. 

In February 1951 Northwestern made graduate-level work 
available by arrangement with the University of Oklahoma. Night 
classes were offered, with the option of transferring the credit to 
OU to apply toward a masters degree from that school. The plan 
was less successful than expected, however, when an extension 
course in guidance was the only one that attracted sufficient 
enrollment to be held. In the fall, however, a total of 31 were 
enrolled in a graduate course in Field Studies in Methods of 
Teaching, taught at Northwestern by an OU professor, and a total 
of 16 hours of graduate work were being offered on the campus. 
Graduate courses for credit at Oklahoma A&M were available the 
following year. 

Years of work to obtain adequate funds to erect a new physical 
education building finally were successful when the State Legis- 
lature in 1951 agreed on a measure that gave Northwestern 
$125,000 for that purpose. Representative Easterly urged the bill 
through the House, while State Senator Claude Seaman of 
Waynoka pushed for passage in the Senate. Governor Johnston 
Murray signed the legislation May 31, 1951. With funds pre- 
viously allocated and money diverted from other sources, the total 
amount available assured that the new building would become a 
reality. However, construction steel was in short supply and was 
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being allocated by the Public Works Administration. The imme- 
diate expectation was that work on the building could not begin 
before mid-1952. 

Planning for the structure moved ahead in spite of the delay. 
President Percefull announced in July that it would be erected just 
north of Newby Field and south of Wyatt Gym. Blueprints were 
revised at least five times before the regents in September 1951 
gave their approval to a building measuring 151 by 165 feet with 
a main floor of 114 by 80 feet. Principal building materials were 
concrete and glass. The main court was of “maximum” size and 
could be divided into two practice courts. It was to have maple 
flooring, while the rest of the building had quarry tile on both the 
floors and walls. The roof was to be covered with tar and paper 
chip marble. Lighting was designed to be invisible except from 
directly underneath. Dressing rooms, offices, equipment areas 
and other facilities were to extend both east and west of the central 
court area. Dow Gumerson of Enid was the architect. 

Although work could not begin until the availability of all 
materials was assured, a contract for the project was awarded on 
October 4, 1951, to the Rose Brothers construction firm of Alva for 
$343,200. The W. C. Hixson Company of Dallas got a $24,668 
contract for seating. 

In March 1952, U.S. Senator Mike Monroney notified Percefull 
that the Education Division of the Public Works Administration 


Finally completed in 1953, Percefull Fieldhouse was cited by architects as 
one of the outstanding buildings in the state. 
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had granted a priority allocation of steel for the fieldhouse project. 
A “notice to proceed” was issued, and groundbreaking ceremo- 
nies set the work in motion on April 21. Regent R. L. Clifton, 
Senator Seaman and other dignitaries were on hand to turn spades 
of dirt before bulldozers began serious excavation. It would take 
a year and a half to complete construction. 

In the meantime, engineers had declared balcony seating and 
“hanging” bleachers in Wyatt Gym unsafe. The regents ordered 
that seating removed. This drastically reduced the capacity of the 
building, which previously could hold only 1,200 persons. As a 
result, an annual high school basketball tournament involving 60 
to 70 teams was canceled for 1951. The varsity was left to limp 
through its schedule that year with limited crowd support. 

Other things that happened in this period: The Alva Chamber 
of Commerce served a barbecue lunch to 750 high schoolers on 
campus for an annual Senior Day in April 1951. . . . Minnie 
Shockley, who had retired in 1947 as dean of women after having 
been on the faculty 37 years, died July 18, 1951, in Salt Lake City 
at 81 years of age. . . . William F. Deusinger resigned from the 
music department after 15 years at Northwestern to join his wife 
in the real estate and insurance businesses. . .. The Ranger football 
team defeated Central in 1951 for the first time in 30 years by a 
26-21 score. ... The five starters on Northwestern’s famous “65- 
inch” basketball team of 1916 had a reunion on campus December 
18, 1951. On hand were Tom Lane, George McClure, Lou Wilke, 
Paul McKitrick and Bonnie Stewart. 

A survey in 1951 showed students spending an average of 
$260 a semester, including $43.50 a month for room and board on 
campus. The cost went up slightly in 1952, however, when, for the 
first time since a credit-hour charge had been imposed in 1947, it 
was raised from $3 to $3.25. The maximum charge became $40 
instead of $33, and the minimum went to $16 from $15. The 
nonresident fee of $8 an hour was unchanged. 

Late in 1951 the alumni association, headed by Luella Harz- 
man, launched a fund drive to build a “Victory Bell Tower.” 
Designed by architect Dow Gumerson, it was intended to depict 
a battlement like those of the Castle on the Hill. It was to house a 
bell that was purported to be the one that called college students 
to the first classes, was later used as a school bell for Alva young- 
sters and a fire bell, then was retrieved from the prisoner-of-war 
camp when that facility was deactivated. The tower was to cost 
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$2,000. Efforts to raise the money were still going on in March 
1954, when wrestler Roy Dunn came back to appear ina wrestling 
show to benefit the tower fund. The tower as then envisioned was 
never built. 

Alva newspaper publisher Brooks Bicknell became general 
chairman of the annual Homecoming celebration in 1952. Already 
having been developed into an elaborate affair, primarily under 
the leadership of Bob Reneau, the program was continued on that 
level, with variations and extensions. Bicknell remained at the 
head of the Homecoming organization, made up primarily of 
business persons, more than a decade. In 1952, he and the Home- 
coming committee introduced the practice of selling Homecom- 
ing buttons, which admitted the wearer into different parts of the 
program but also provided the principal means of financing the 
activity. That practice continues today. 

Also in 1952, Bonnie Rauh of Alva was chosen as the first Miss 
Homecoming when a contest for that title was made a part of the 
schedule. For high school senior girls, that contest also is still part 
of each Homecoming, although a talent program was made a 
major part of the competition in 1959 and the title was changed to 
Miss Cinderella in 1960. 

Several occurrences in the fall of 1952 affected key college 
personnel, as follows: 

Dr. T. C. Carter, having reached the then-mandatory retire- 
ment age of 70, retired September 23, 1952. After completing work 
as a student at Northwestern in 1908, Carter stayed on to teach 
and remained on the faculty 44 years. Widely recognized as a 
biologist, he taught in that field and later became dean of the 
faculty. He is credited with developing the college’s museum of 
natural history. After he retired, Carter and his wife moved to 
Tonkawa. In January 1953, upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Percefull and the alumni association, the science annex to 
Jesse Dunn Hall was named T. C. Carter Hall by the Board of 
Regents. A plaque denoting that fact was hung in the hall almost 
a year later. Carter died June 27, 1962. 

President Percefull in October 1952 had a “not mild but not 
exceptionally bad” heart attack and was out of his office almost 
three months to recover. With the dean’s office vacant, C. E. 
Campbell, dean of men, took over the president's responsibilities 
during Percefull’s absence and was later commended by the 
Board of Regents for his efficiency in that position. In November, 
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Leslie L. Thomason, who had joined the faculty that fall in the 
education department, was named acting dean to replace Carter. 

Maud Drake Bingham retired in 1952. A 1904 Northwestern 
graduate, she was on the faculty from 1911 to 1916, then returned 
to 1938. She had engendered a deep sense of respect and loyalty 
among hundreds of students in debate and dramatics and had 
been responsible for countless stage performances, both of her 
own and by her students. 

Dr. J. Louis Bouchard became a member of the faculty in 
biology in 1952, and Dr. Kenneth A. Fite became head of the music 
department and director of the band. 

Agriculture courses, although still in the curriculum after 
Ward Chase resigned in 1935 to join the Soil Conservation Service, 
were developed into a full-blown program and given new vigor 
with the hiring of Leo S. Brandt as the agriculture instructor in the 
fall of 1952. Two years of credits could be earned to apply toward 
a degree at Oklahoma A&M or elsewhere, and enrollment in the 
department began building immediately. Brandt-coached judg- 
ing teams from the college began compiling honors and within 18 
months a Northwestern team had won first place in collegiate 
competition at the Southwest Exposition and Fat Stock Show in 
Fort Worth. It was just the beginning of countless honors to follow. 

Some 1953 happenings: Jerry Brownrigg, working on his mas- 
ters degree at OU after having been graduated at Northwestern 
the year before, made his fourth trip to the national Golden Gloves 
Tournament in Chicago after winning the state lightweight title 
for the fourth time. He was a national finalist in 1949 and ‘53, a 
semifinalist in 1952 and a quarterfinalist in 1952. . . . The first 
Religious Emphasis Week on campus was held in March 1953. . . 
Actress Dorothy Lamour was booked for the “Big Show” at the 
1953 Homecoming. ... To accommodate parents bringing children 
to Horace Mann Elementary School on the campus, the Eighth 
Street entrance to the campus loop was changed to an exit and the 
Seventh Street exit was made an entrance. ... The Alva Chamber 
of Commerce donated $60 to help the college promote its fall term. 

A budget of $443,794 was approved for Northwestern for 
1953-54, and the school was given $37,000 for building and con- 
struction. The college president's salary was raised $1,500 to 
$9,000 a year. Faculty pay went up 10 percent, increasing the 
average salary to $4,400 annually. A report on bonded indebted- 
ness of state colleges put Northwestern’s at $71,000, the lowest 
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among the six schools in the system. The total value of the college’s 
land, buildings and equipment at that time was estimated at 
$1,844,314. 

In a change affecting student teaching policies, cooperating 
teachers working with student teachers in the public schools were 
to be paid from $25 to $55 a month, beginning in the fall of 1953. 
This was calculated to ensure closer work between the teacher and 
the student teacher. Further, a new member of the education 
department, Arthur Adler, was employed as a full-time supervi- 
sor of student teachers and set up in an office at Alva High School. 
John B. Stout was director of teacher training. 

It had been announced as early as April 1953 that the new 
physical education building would be dedicated in November. 
Plans for the event were developed through the year, and the 
building was formally accepted by the regents in October. The 
dedication itself was November 24. Among those on hand were 
M. A. Nash, chancellor of higher education; Clee Doggett of 
Cherokee, a member of the State Regents for Higher Education; 
presidents of Northwestern’s sister colleges; members of the 
Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges, and six members of the 
famous Ranger basketball team of 1916-17—Lou Wilke, Bonnie 
Stewart, Paul McKitrick, Tom Lane, Ray Ballard and George 
McClure. The dedication itself was a halftime ceremony for a 
game between the Rangers and the Phillips 66ers, won by the 
visitors, 82-48. Nash made the dedicatory address. While they 
were on the campus, the regents approved plans for the construc- 
tion of an indoor swimming pool, or natatorium, adjacent to the 
new physical education building on the west. The 30x60-foot pool 
was said to meet AAU and Olympics regulations for swimming 
and diving. Dressing rooms for women were included in the 
plans. Dow Gumerson again was the architect. Contract for the 
project was let in March 1954 to Rose Brothers, who completed 
the job the following December at a cost of $104,872. 

New to the faculty in 1953 was Norma Jean Smith in the home 
economics department. 

While graduate courses had been offered at Northwestern 
since 1951 in cooperation with OU and A&M, it was not until the 
winter of 1953 that application was first made to offer an advanced 
degree from Northwestern itself. It was announced in November 
that the State Regents for Higher Education would review the 
application for a master of teaching degree program, not only 
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from Northwestern but also from the other five state colleges. The 
board approved a fifth-year program leading to the master of 
teaching degree on January 25, 1954, and the first courses in the 
program were offered at Northwestern the following summer. A 
representative of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools made a visit to the campus in February 1954 to 
review plans for the advanced degree, and an evaluation of the 
program by that organization was to follow. 

Those entering the program were required to have a bache- 
lor’s degree and at least one successful year of teaching experi- 
ence. A minimum of 32 hours of graduate credit was necessary to 
complete the program, which also included two “significant” 
graduate papers. Tuition for graduate courses originally was set 
at $8 but was reduced in 1958 to $6. 

President Percefull, with the longest tenure among the state 
college presidents, announced in January 1954 that he would 
retire as of December 31, 1954. He would reach the retirement age 
of 65 years on February 20, 1954. He issued assurances that noth- 
ing controversial was involved in his decision to retire nor in his 
relations with the Board of Regents. It was noted at that time that 
his administration had been responsible for $1,111,000 in new 
construction on the campus, with work on the indoor pool and 
renovation of Wyatt Gym still pending at that time. 

As the year progressed, several curricular changes developed. 
Offerings in the home economics department were enhanced in a 
complete remodeling of its rooms in Jesse Dunn Hall. All modern 
appliances were installed in six complete kitchen units. Eight new 
sewing machines included the latest features developed. A home 
nursing facility was added for courses in that area. In the physical 
education department, plans were made to offer courses in swim- 
ming and water safety upon completion of the new pool. An 
intramurals and aquatics program for non-varsity students was 
to be instituted in the fall of 1954 witha new instructor, Ray Chinn, 
in charge. In the music department, a music minor was added. 

In September 1954, Joe B. Monroe of Cherokee was named to 
the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges, replacing R. L. Clifton 
of Enid. Monroe was to serve on the board a total of 18 years. 

Near midnight on October 21, 1954, fire broke out in a Kollege 
Kamp apartment occupied by the student teacher supervisor, 
Arthur Adkins, and his family. Two other apartments, only one 
of which was being used, were in the converted former prisoner- 
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of-war barracks. While firefighters battled the flames, residents of 
other apartments began removing their belongings, fearing the 
fire would spread. However, only the one building was burned. 
All of the occupants escaped unhurt. Damages were set at $25,000. 

With Percefull’s tenure nearing its end, the Board of Regents 
on October 26, 1954, named Al Harris, superintendent of schools 
in Clinton, to become Northwestern president. Of nine applicants 
interviewed, Harris, Leslie Thomason, Northwestern’s dean, and 
Dr. Luther D. Brown, director of student teaching at Northeastern 
State college, had been the finalists considered. In a surprise move 
in early November, Harris resigned from the Northwestern presi- 
dency, although he had never officially taken over the office. 
Harris told the regents that the board of education in Clinton 
would not release him from his contract as superintendent. Ru- 
mors said he had also been offered a salary increase there. 

The regents then named Leslie Thomason, as acting president, 
planning to have him serve as such from January 1 to July 1 while 
still working as dean. Thomason refused to accept the appoint- 
ment, however, saying he could not do justice to both jobs. He also 
wanted to concentrate on preparation for an evaluation of the 
master of teaching degree program by the North Central Associa- 
tion. 

W. T. Doyel, secretary of the regents, said the board possibly 
would have promoted Thomason to the presidency on July 1, 
since he was one of two being considered for the position. Tho- 
mason had been elected acting president only because the board 
could not agree unanimously on one candidate for the presidency, 
Doyel said. In the face of Thomason’s refusal to serve as president 
on an acting basis, the board on November 18 named the third 
candidate, Dr. Luther D. Brown, as Northwestern president. 

Back to the business of running the college and in preparation 
for a state vote on a building bond issue, the Regents for Higher 
Education asked institutions to provide a list of needed building 
projects. Percefull in October 1954 named as priorities for North- 
western the modernization and expansion of the Herod Hall 
stage; the conversion of Wyatt Gym into a student recreational 
center; the remodeling and expansion of the industrial arts depart- 
ment, then housed in Jesse Dunn Building, and some smaller 
projects. 

In December 1954, the American Institute of Architects 
awarded Northwestern’s new physical education building a cita- 
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tion as one of the eleven outstanding buildings constructed in 
Oklahoma since 1948. A bronze plaque in recognition of that 
honor was to be presented the following month for display in the 
fieldhouse. 

As Percefull’s administration came to a close, several social 
events honored the retiring president and his wife. The faculty 
gave a dinner for the couple and presented them with a 21-inch 
television set. The Alva Chamber of Commerce also sponsored a 
dinner, at which the Percefulls were given a set of luggage from 
the business community. Before he left office, Percefull donated 
to the music department a collection of cornet music, including 
solos and accompaniment, albums and other items. The Percefulls 
moved to Englewood, Colorado, and he worked as an economics 
consultant with an investment company in Denver. They were still 
in Colorado when Percefull died November 23, 1965, at the age of 
76. He had been hospitalized several months after fracturing a hip. 

Other events of the early ‘50s: Someone calculated that North- 
western had hosted 37,000 visitors in the 1953-54 school year for 
workshops, contests, festivals, tournaments and assorted meet- 
ings, in addition to those attending athletic events and stage 
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presentations. . . . Returning the basketball team from a game in 
Hays, Kansas, the Ranger bus was in a collision near there in 
December 1954. Two on board were slightly injured. The bus was 
repaired and repainted in Wichita. . .. The Rangers played Lang- 
ston in what was believed to be the first basketball game between 
an all-white and an all-black team in the Oklahoma Collegiate 
Conference and possibly in the state. Langston won, 79-71. 

Dr. Brown moved into the Northwestern president's office on 
January 1, 1955. He was 42 years of age. He and his wife had an 
eight-year-old daughter, and one of his aunts also lived with 
them. He had been on the Northeastern faculty nine years, and 
prior to going there had served 40 months in the U.S. Navy in 
World War II. From 1935 to 1942 he had been a junior high and 
high school science teacher and principal at Dewey. Brown held 
a BS degree from Northeastern State College, an MS from Okla- 
homa A&M, and a doctorate in educational administration from 
George Peabody University, Nashville. 

The new natatorium had just been completed when Brown 
arrived, and on January 5, 1955, officials from the Department of 
Health and the building committee of the regents came to inspect 
the facility and give it their approval. When open house was held 
toward the end of the month, 800 visitors were counted. 

Soon thereafter swimming classes open to the public were 
organized, making the pool available to the community. Swim- 
ming classes for students had already been made part of the 
curriculum. The employment of Ray Chinn also had introduced 
gymnastics to the physical education program, and students tak- 
ing part in that activity formed both exhibition and competitive 
teams. Northwestern was said to be the only college in the south- 
west with a competitive gymnastics team at that time. The school 
also became the first college in the state to offer a corrective and 
preventive program to rehabilitate handicapped students as part 
of its physical education curriculum. 

A petition initiated by the alumni association and signed by 
other supportive individuals was presented by Brown to the 
regents January 10, 1955, asking that the new physical education 
building be named in honor of Percefull. The regents approved, 
naming the facility the “Sabin C. Percefull Fieldhouse.” Plans 
were made to present Percefull with a plaque citing the honor at 
Homecoming that fall, after which the plaque would be displayed 
in the building. 
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In March 1955 a contract was signed with Brown-Crossley 
Construction Co. of Alva for a $25,700 remodeling job on the 
president’s home. Major changes were the addition of a family 
room on the south side of the 37-year-old structure and an en- 
trance vestibule on the north. The kitchen was renovated, and 
work was done on air conditioning and heating. The public was 
given a look at the remodeled home at an open house after the 
work was completed in July. 

Oklahoma voters in April 1955 approved a $13,750,000 build- 
ing bond issue for state institutions. Northwestern originally 
asked for $475,000 from those funds but later reduced the request 
to $425,000. When the Board of Regents for Higher Education 
made the allocations, however, Northwestern was given $325,000. 
This brought an immediate vigorous protest from Ben Easterly, 
by then a state senator, who charged that the regents had broken 
a commitment previously made to grant Northwestern the full 
amount requested. His appeal to the governor and to the regents 
for reconsideration of the allocation went unheeded and the board 
decision stood. 

The funds were for two principal projects, constructing and 
equipping an industrial arts building and remodeling Wyatt Gym. 
Construction of a Student Center was to be financed by $150,000 
in 25-year bonds, to which the college committed some student 
fees and profits from operation of the center. While under separate 
contracts, the gym and Student Center jobs were coordinated. The 
Student Center was really an extensive addition to the gym, and 
the gym was to be converted for purposes related to student 
activities. The state money also was to pay for repairs to the 
heating plant and drainage work on the southwest corner of the 
campus. 

The site selected for the industrial arts building was west of 
the maintenance building, which was directly west of the natato- 
rium. It was to be a 100x150-foot Butler-type structure similar in 
its exterior design to the fieldhouse. Included in the plans was a 
metals shop, which would be new to the department. A large 
wood shop and rooms to teach drafting, upholstery, electricity 
and other subjects also were in the plans. Rose Brothers got the 
contract for $115,409. Dow Gumerson was architect. 

Two persons completed master of teaching degree require- 
ments in July 1955 and became the first to receive advanced 
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degrees from Northwestern. They were Ellen Tuller Berry and 
William George Galligan. 

In the summer of 1955 the college went into the book business, 
setting up a store just to handle college texts. The store was located 
in the Fine Arts Building, pending completion of the Student 
Center. Vera Bradbury, the college nurse, and Barbara Chinn, a 
physical education instructor, were put in charge, operating un- 
der the supervision of the business office. Stock for the store was 
purchased by the college from Monfort’s, a store which had sold 
books to both college and public school students for about 50 
years. Basically a drug store but offering assorted other types of 
merchandise, Monfort’s operated from a downtown building 
until it was destroyed by fire in 1953. At that time, Monfort’s Book 
Store was set up across the street north of Herod Hall. Monfort 
continued to handle books for the public schools after the college 
took over its own book business. 

In varsity sports, no one person had had more responsibility 
for the entire program than Dick Highfill in the late ‘40s and early 
‘50s. But in the spring of 1955, he announced some changes. He 
was giving up the basketball team, which he had coached since 
1946, and the football team, which he had led since 1948, but was 
staying on to coach baseball. He also was being given some other 
duties in the physical education department. Don Scarbrough, an 
assistant at Tulsa University, was hired to coach football and 
basketball, but stayed less than a year. Arthur Parkhurst, who had 
been a power runner on the Ranger football team in the post war 
years before finishing his career at Kansas State in Pittsburg, came 
on to coach football. Walter Johnson Jr., who had been an all-con- 
ference player on the Ranger championship teams of the late 
1940s, moved up from anassistant to take over the basketball post. 
Both men became legendary as Ranger coaches. Parkhurst in time 
became athletic director and head of the health and physical 
education department. Johnson later coached baseball and track, 
leading his teams to Oklahoma Collegiate Conference champion- 
ships in the latter sport. Both men stayed on at Northwestern until 
their retirements. 

But back in the summer of 1955, preparations were under way 
for what was expected to be the highest enrollment since World 
War II. After the spring enrollment in 1955 had exceeded that of 
the fall, up from 566 to 603, plans were being made for 800 
students to start the 1955-56 year. At that time, male students 
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outnumbered females, two to one. Because of that and since the 
women’s dorm had a greater capacity, it was decided to switch 
the dorms, making the men’s dorm for women and vice versa. The 
names of the buildings also were switched, the smaller one on the 
west became Shockley Hall, and the larger dorm on the east 
became Vinson Hall. With new rooms added in a previously 
unfinished area of the north wing of what now would be the men’s 
residence hall, its capacity was increased to 192. All rooms were 
reserved before school started. At the same time, 90 women had 
reserved rooms in their building, which could accommodate 110. 

Parking problems were foreseen, so an area east of the men’s 
dorm just off Highway 281 and another south of the building were 
turned into parking lots. 

Ahead of the fall term in 1955, tuition was raised from $3.25 
to $4.50 an hour, with a maximum of $54 set for resident students. 
Nonresidents were to pay $9 an hour instead of $8. 

While enrollent that fall failed to come up to expectations, the 
total did reach 711, the highest figure since the war. 

In December 1955, Rose Brothers won a $150,000 contract to 
construct the Student Center in conjunction with the Wyatt Gym 
renovation. Dow Gumerson again was the architect. The one-story 
addition would extend across the east end of the older building 
and along the north side and include a new entrance on the west. 
The main entrance on the southeast would open into a lounge with 


A rebuilding project turned Wyatt Gym into the Student Center, with this 
main entrance at the southeast corner of the building. 
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an adjacent snack bar. A kitchen on the northeast and a dining hall 
on the north would comprise a new student cafeteria. A smaller 
dining room with a fireplace was on the northwest corner, acces- 
sible from the new entrance on the west. Part of the old basketball 
court was retained as a ballroom or banquet room. Other sections 
were to become meeting rooms, a game room, rest rooms, a 
nurse’s office, a chapel and the bookstore. Some of the facilities 
were on a second-floor level in a mezzanine off the ballroom. 

Another building project on a much smaller scale was also 
launched that winter when funds began to be solicited for a brick 
scoreboard and clock at Newby Field. Its design was to suggest 
that of the old Castle on the Hill. At its center was to be a modest 
tower for the old college bell. And, in an extension of the senti- 
ment, some residents began to donate bricks salvaged when the 
Castle burned, these to be used in construction of the new score- 
board. The highest point was to be 24 feet, six inches. Its base was 
22x6 feet. The cost was set at $2,000, and half that amount came in 
almost immediately. Work on the foundation began in May 1956, 
and all of the brickwork was completed by August. 

With all of the building activity under way in the summer of 
1955, the face of the campus was being changed markedly in a 
short time. The new fieldhouse was complete, but work was still 
being done to finish the new industrial arts building and the 
Student Center. In addition, the maintenance department erected 
a new warehouse between the natatorium and the industrial arts 
structure. The new brick scoreboard now stood at the west end of 
Newby Field, but the field itself was torn up, reseeded and leveled 
after it was found that one end was six feet lower than the other. 
A new grass track with concrete curbing was installed around the 
field. The old cafeteria and snack bar area in what was then Vinson 
Hall was transformed into living quarters for 28 more men, and 
the kitchen was converted into six efficiency apartments for mar- 
ried couples. Overhead high voltage wires on the campus were 
moved underground into 4,000 feet of 48-inch ditches, and un- 
sightly poles were removed. 

Also in this period: An alumni group headed by Mrs. W. W. 
Starr collected memorabilia which they displayed in the Fine Arts 
Building as the start of a Northwestern historical museum. . .. The 
regents held the president's salary at $9,000 but raised his expense 
allowance by $600 to $1,800. 
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Some important personnel changes occurred in 1956. Leslie 
Thomason resigned as dean to take a college job in Pennsylvania 
but then decided to become director of air age education at Cessna 
Aircraft Co. in Wichita. Four long-time faculty members an- 
nounced plans to retire in the fall of 1956. They were Stanley May, 
in industrial arts since 1921; Dr. J. V. L. Morris, in education since 
1923; J. B. Stout, in education since 1937, and Charles Parker, in 
sociology since 1939. Joining the faculty and destined for long 
careers with the school were Fred R. Hoy and Jerry R. Brownrigg 
in industrial arts, Dr. Milton W. Lehr in education and R. Boyce 
Pennington in speech. Dr. Wilbur H. Tanner, who had been on the 
faculty previously from 1941 to 1946, returned to the education 
department. 

Unexpectedly, Dr. Brown submitted his resignation as North- 
western president to the board of regents in August 1956. It was 
accepted by the board August 20. It was reported at that time that 
Dr. Brown had expressed a desire to be relieved of his duties 
sometime previously but had been persuaded by the board to stay 
on because of all the building projects then under way. Brown 
explained that the responsibilities of the office had caused a 
“considerable strain” on his physical health and that he could not 
go on under such circumstances. His letter of resignation said, “I 
am not interested in continuing in top administration.” His imme- 
diate plans were to take a vacation. Otherwise he said only that 
he had “something in mind” but his plans for the future were not 
yet complete. His resignation was to be effective August 31 but he 
and his family moved out of the president’s home and left town 
August 23, three days after the board had accepted his resignation. 

J. B. Stout had been persuaded to delay his retirement and was 
named dean temporarily when Thomason resigned. Now, Stout 
was given the responsibilities of the presidency until a replace- 
ment for Brown could be elected. It was a difficult time for 
administrative changes in schools, with the beginning of a new 
term less than a month away, but the board promised to act 
expeditiously in naming a new president. Within a few days it was 
announced that Dr. Jesse W. Martin, who had just gone to Sulphur 
as superintendent of schools in July, had agreed to accept the 
Northwestern post if his school board would release him. The 
board did so, and the new president was scheduled to assume the 
office on September 1, 1956. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Earlier Martin 
Years: 1956-1967 


Dr. J. W. Martin assumed the presidency of Northwestern at 
a time when enrollment was growing, the curriculum was being 
broadened, and physical facilities were expanding. Those trends 
were to continue throughout nearly all of the 16 years of his 
administration. In his first meeting with the faculty, he deciared 
that his goal was “to make Northwestern State the best college that 
can result from human effort.” He added, “Northwestern is al- 
ready a good college, but anything which is good can benefit from 
our efforts to make it better.” 

Dr. Martin was 49 years old when he became the college 
president. He was born in Galena, Kansas, and as a child moved 
with his family to northeast Oklahoma. He was graduated from 
high school in Commerce, then earned a bachelors degree in 
English and social studies from Northeastern State College. He 
completed a masters degree at Oklahoma A&M in 1938 and a 
doctorate in school administration from Tulsa University in 1955. 

His first experience as an educator was as a teacher in Ottawa 
County. He became superintendent of schools in Commerce in 
1932 and held that post until 1946, when he moved to Nowata. He 
stayed there as superintendent for 10 years, and had just moved 
to Sulphur to head that school system when the Northwestern 
position became vacant. 

Dr. Martin carried out his duties in the president's office in a 
low key but firm administrative style. No aspect of the college 
operation escaped his attention. He was particularly careful to 
protect the financial status of the institution. He attempted to 
make critical decisions based on the long-range directions he 
foresaw for the school. An extensive building program which he 
directed was planned not only to provide for existing needs but 
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also to prepare the college for anticipated growth. In time, Dr. 
Martin would be eulogized as one who “served with unlimited 
dedication through thoughtfully considered methods to achieve 
totally constructive objectives.” 

As his administration began, the new industrial arts building 
was being completed. It was occupied during the Christmas holi- 
days in 1956, the department having been moved from the lower 
floor in Jesse Dunn Building. The new 15,000-square-foot building 
was dedicated on May 18, 1957, and at that time was named the 
Stanley May Industrial Arts Building in honor of the long-time 
professor in that field. May, who had been on the faculty from 
1921 to 1956, died July 31, 1957. 

Other changes in the physical facilities of the school were soon 
made, some of them to accommodate developments in the cur- 
riculum. The agriculture department acquired a tract of some 70 
acres of land just north of town, leased to the college by the City 
of Alva for $1 a year. It was planned that this land would make it 
possible to set up both swine and sheep operations and to begin 
experimental work in field crops. Berkshire swine and Suffolk 
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sheep herds were established early by Leo Brandt, head of the 
agriculture department, and through the following years pro- 
duced numerous prize-winning animals. 

Brandt purchased the first hogs from Jim Gatz of Alva. Some 
crossbred sheep were bought at the Enid Stockyards. Later, seven 
registered Suffolks were purchased from Dwight Stone of Sharon, 
Kansas. Although Stone earlier had sold sheep from the same herd 
for $1,000 each, as a special favor to the college, he charged only 
$200 for all seven bought by Brandt. As the agriculture program 
progressed, the quality of Northwestern-bred livestock gained 
national recognition, many of the swine and cattle winning a 
variety of top honors at major livestock shows in many parts of 
the country. 

Offices of the education department were moved from several 
campus locations and centralized in the Fine Arts Building in 
1957. The president's office, which had been moved from Jesse 
Dunn to Herod Hall under the Brown administration, was moved 
back to Jesse Dunn that same year after extensive refurbishing. An 
offset printing plant was installed at a cost of $18,000 in part of the 
area vacated by the industrial arts department in Jesse Dunn 
Building and assumed responsibility for the production of virtu- 
ally all of the college’s printing needs. 
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Completed in 1956, the new industrial education building was named in 
honor of Stanley May, who taught in that department 35 years. 
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Other developments in this time frame: Vice-presidential can- 
didate Estes Kefauver was honorary marshal for the parade at the 
37th annual Homecoming in 1956. . . . The Salt Fork Baptist 
Association purchased a residence on Sixth Street east of the 
campus as a center for the Baptist Student Union. . .. A campus 
poll in 1956 decided Elvis Presley was a “fading fad.” Ruth Genuit 
of the music department said, “It is not music,” and band director 
Kenneth Fite said there was “nothing about his performance I 
would want to remember.” ... A Masters Degree Club was formed 
in 1957 for grads holding that degree. ... Fish caught by Dr. Martin 
were served to members of the faculty at a social event opening 
the 1957-58 term. 

Dr. Marie Arthurs joined the English staff in the spring of 1957. 
Dr. John C. Sheffield came on in social science, and Dr. Joe Dollins 
returned, this time in education, in the fall. 

A contest was launched in March 1957 to select a motto for the 
college, one that could be used in promotional literature, on 
stationery and wherever else it might be appropriate. A total of 
162 entries were received from students, faculty members, alumni 
and high school students, all of whom were represented ona panel 
selected to name a winner. Chosen was “Learn Today, Lead 
Tomorrow,” which had been suggested by Kay Hutcheson, a 
Northwestern junior from Jet. A $54 scholarship was her award. 
The new motto was prominently included in the design of a large 
announcement board erected in the summer of 1957 and still 
standing on the north side of the campus. 

A long-running program offering evening classes for both 
credit and noncredit was instituted in September 1957. Alva busi- 
nessmen and their employees had been polled with the help of the 
Alva Chamber of Commerce to determine interest in such a 
program. It was designed to offer some classes for employed 
persons desiring to begin college work and other courses for those 
desiring specialized training in some vocational field. Most of the 
classes cost $20 each. Some of the instructors were faculty mem- 
bers, while others were recruited from different professions. Six 
different classes had sufficient enrollments to be conducted the 
first semester, and 44 persons completed the studies. 

One month in the fall of 1957, two-dollar bills began showing 
up in cash registers all over town. It was then announced that the 
college staff had been paid in part with those bills to demonstrate 
the economic impact the college had on the Alva community. One 
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of Steven Dale’s economics classes also did a survey which re- 
vealed that each student spent an average of $893 each year in 
Alva. It was calculated that college personnel—students and 
staff—spent a total of $1,038,892.53 each year in the community. 
This was in addition to college construction projects, real estate 
sales to college staff members, campus visitors’ spending, and 
other business activity related to the school. 

Having long since served its purpose of providing housing for 
returning student-veterans and their families, the Kollege Kamp 
facility—buildings and equipment—at the World War II prisoner- 
of-war camp site south of Alva, was sold at auction in February 
1958. The sale brought approximately $4,500. 

In a move to increase the college’s operating funds, the board 
of regents in March 1958 removed a $54 ceiling on student tuition. 
The per- hour fee of $4.50 remained in effect, however. At the same 
time, Northwestern’s budget was increased from $442,924 to 
$463,100. 

Not long afterward, the college was given approval to borrow 
$50,000 from the regents revolving fund to help remodel the 
auditorium in Herod Hall and extend storage and kitchen areas 
in the Student Center. The auditorium work was to include en- 
larging the stage; creating new makeup rooms, a workroom and 
storage for props and scenery, and installing new curtains, light- 
ing and seating. In the Student Center, a basement room was to 
be added and an extension made to the kitchen on the north. 
Charles I. Woodruff was architect for both projects. 

When bids were first opened on the two projects, all were 
rejected as exceeding the estimated cost, originally expected to be 
$90,000. Later, in July 1958, Rose Brothers of Alva was given the 
job for $112,762. Of that, $12,000 was to be spent on the kitchen 
facilities and the remainder on the auditorium. Dowlings, Inc., 
was awarded a contract for $11,707.80 for seats in the auditorium. 
Capitol Stage Equipment got a contract for stage scenery at $6,908. 

The remodeled auditorium was first opened for a teachers 
meeting in March 1959. In addition to the new curtains, seating 
and lighting, its special features were the greatly enlarged stage, 
an orchestra pit that could be concealed by movable extensions of 
the stage, and a recirculating heating system. These were the first 
major improvements since the facility had been constructed more 
than 30 years previously. 
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A tragedy that occurred during the auditorium remodeling 
and which is still recalled today was the fatal injury of a student 
who was working part time on the stage project. He was Raymond 
Reames, a 20-year-old sophomore from Ellinwood, Kansas, who 
was struck on the head by a steel construction beam that fell from 
some 35 feet above. He died December 11, 1958, within hours after 
the accident. 

In June 1958, President Martin announced that Andy E. Clark 
Jr. would succeed John B. Stout as dean of instruction. Stout was 
planning to retire—for the second time—in September. Clark was 
then at Emporia State College in Kansas, where he had been 
director of secondary education for two years. He previously had 
worked with Dr. Martin in Nowata, first as band director and then 
as high school principal. In other personnel changes, Dr. Joe 
Dollins was to become dean of students, replacing C. E. Campbell, 
who was retiring, and Art Parkhurst was to succeed W. D. Newby 
as athletic director. Newby was to remain on the staff as an 
instructor in physical education. Norman D. “Bud” Matthews 
began a long tenure in 1958, also in physical education. 

An effort begun under President Martin’s leadership in 1958 
to establish a foundation to benefit the school culminated in May 
1959 with the chartering of the Northwestern State College Foun- 
dation, Inc. It was set up as a “development agency to encourage 
and receive gifts for charitable, benevolent, religious, educational 
and scientific purposes.” The first such organization among the 
state colleges, it set a pattern for others established afterward. For 
Northwestern, the foundation in time became the primary organi- 
zation supporting the college scholarship program, faculty chairs 
and other causes significant to the school’s success. 

Articles of incorporation specified that individuals contribut- 
ing $25 would become members of the foundation. Nine of the 
original donors made up the first board of trustees and included 
John N. Cameron, Glenn H. Downs, Dale E. Frieden, Edith 
Haraughty, Milton W. Lehr, Jesse W. Martin, Esther Smith, Beulah 
Starr and Mary Helen Wilson. Lehr was the foundation’s first 
chairman, while Aurice Huguley, the college bursar and registrar, 
was named its registered agent. Dr. Morton H. McKean became 
executive secretary and would seek to encourage foundation 
support. 

In 1958 President Martin was appointed by Governor Ray- 
mond Gary to fill an unexpired term on the board of trustees of 
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the Teachers’ Retirement System of Oklahoma. Dr. Martin had 
been one of the leaders among state educators advocating the 
establishment of the system in the 1940s. He was reappointed to 
the TRS board of trustees in 1960 by Governor Howard Edmond- 
son and by subsequent governors as each of his five-year terms 
expired. For the last 20 years of his life, Dr. Martin served as 
chairman of the board and was credited with a leadership role in 
guarding the funding sources and increasing the assets of the 
retirement system. 

Ascholarship program that had been in place at Northwestern 
for several years was intensified in the summer of 1958 with a 
more highly organized effort, led by Alva businessman Joe Den- 
ner. It set in motion an annual campaign which, in time, was to 
finance hundreds of scholarships, most of them to freshmen en- 
tering Northwestern from area high schools. In this same period 
the Alumni Association started a scholarship drive of its own and 
in 1959 raised $600, enough for eight scholarships. Former Presi- 
dent J. P. Battenberg and his wife donated funds to make $100 
awards to the senior and the freshman with the highest grade 
averages. 

Another enduring program inaugurated in the summer of 
1958 was a conservation short course offered in cooperation with 
soil conservation districts. The first in Oklahoma, the three-week 
course at Northwestern offered scholarships from the conserva- 

_ tion districts to teachers, who could learn to incorporate conser- 
vation lessons in their classrooms. 

In the year that followed, Dr. Joe Dollins, as dean of students, 
instituted a testing program for high school seniors and college 
freshmen to measure IQs, aptitudes and interests. The principal 
purpose was to provide vocational guidance to help students 
decide on majors earlier in their college careers. A total of 450 
seniors in 22 schools, plus the college freshmen, were tested before 
the year was out. 

Another testing program mandated by the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education also was begun in this period. A 
national organization, the American College Testing Program, 
devised a series of tests, results of which were to be used for 
guidance and counseling, placement, scholarship awards, enroll- 
ment qualification and other purposes. All high school seniors 
entering college were required to take the tests. The first ones to 
be administered at Northwestern were on November 7, 1959. 
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The track team, coached by Walter Johnson, registered the 
most success among varsity squads of the period. In 1958 his team 
won the championship of the Oklahoma Collegiate Conference by 
edging Oklahoma Baptist University, 73 to 72 1/2, ending OBU’s 
16-year domination of the conference in track. The Rangers re- 
peated as champs in 1959. 

The gymnastics team, coached by Norman D. “Bud” Mat- 
thews, who had replaced Ray Chinn in the athletic department, 
was a popular organization. Being the only such team among the 
state colleges, it found only limited competition, and that princi- 
pally in Kansas. Its first competitive meet at home was January 25, 
1958, when it defeated Fort Hays, Kansas, State College, 73-39. The 
gymnasts gave numerous exhibitions for more than a decade, 
climaxing each year’s activities with a “Home Show” in Percefull 
Fieldhouse. 

Varsity level competition for women was yet to be developed, 
but campus sports were provided by the Women’s Recreation 
Association in organizing competition in volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, swimming, bowling and, later, archery. 

Both enrollment and funding were increasing for the school 
in 1959-60. The budget was set at $650,000, including a 13 percent 
increase in state funding to $523,739. Enrollment in September 
1958 stood at 981, and President Martin made what proved to be 
a conservative estimate that 1,500 students would be attending 
Northwestern in 1970. The instructional staff numbered 46, earn- 
ing an average of $6,400 in 1959. The dorms were filled that fall 
after 10 new rooms had been added in the north basement area of 
Vinson Hall, where a new lounge and television room also had 
been developed. Enrollment in the fall of 1959 exceeded 1,000 for 
the first time with a count of 1,105. 

In the education department, approval was given by the re- 
gents to two new counseling certificate programs, one for teacher- 
counselors and the other for full-time school counselors. Ina move 
to upgrade the quality of its students, that department also insti- 
tuted new qualification tests for teacher education candidates, 
measuring learning ability, social-cultural development, apti- 
tudes in specific areas and speech proficiency. A faculty evalu- 
ation also was added. 

In March 1959, Dr. Martin obtained the approval of the regents 
to establish a flying school, explaining that many students had 
expressed an interest in such a school and that its cost would be 
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paid by the students through tuition fees. Personnel at Strickland 
Aviation, with offices at the Alva Municipal Airport, were to 
provide both ground school instruction and flight training. Col- 
lege credit would be earned by those completing the course. 

As developed by Frances DuVall, Northwestern librarian, 
with the assistance of Edith Gorman, also of the library staff, a 
statewide program known as the Sequoyah Children’s Book 
Award was begun in this period and the first award presented in 
April 1959. The program was supported originally by several 
associations of educators and librarians, and Northwestern con- 
tributed printed materials being used. The Oklahoma Library 
Association later assumed sponsorship and continues the pro- 
gram today. Based on Miss DuVall’s concept, the award is given 
annually to the author of the book chosen as the favorite in voting 
by children in grades three through six throughout the state. The 
award is presented at the annual conference of the Oklahoma 
Library Association. The first winner in 1959 was Fred Gipson, 
author of “Old Yeller.” Miss Duvall was honored in 1966 by the 
OLA for her leadership in the award program. 

Personnel changes at Northwestern in 1959 included the re- 
tirement of David W. Pierce from the history department. He had 
been on the staff 33 years, since 1926. Two who would serve 
lengthy tenures joined the faculty that year. Wayne Lane came on 
in the summer as director of public relations and instructor in 
journalism, and Roland Meyer began teaching mathematics in the 
fall. A year later, in 1960, C. Oscar Stover became head of the music 
department and band director; Yvonne Carmichael was named 
dean of women and instructor in physical education, and Dr. 
Daniel A. Shorter joined the faculty in the biology department. 

In December 1959 the regents approved a $9,600 expenditure 
for paving Monroe Street south of the campus. A few months later, 
a paint shop was added for the industrial education department 
ata cost of $1,206.07, and a new garage was built at the president’s 
home for $1,500. 

In April 1960 the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools accredited the master of teaching degree, end- 
ing three years of work toward that end by the college. The 
association had previously accredited the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Then, in July 1960, the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education gave its approval to both the graduate 
and undergraduate programs. Recent changes made in teacher 
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education were commended, specifically those requiring students 
to devote a full semester to student teaching and professional 
courses. Those in elementary education spent a half day in a 
classroom as student teachers and the other half in college class- 
work. Those in secondary education devoted nine weeks to pro- 
fessional courses and seven weeks to full-time student teaching. 

In light of predicted continuing increases in enrollment, Presi- 
dent Martin as early as 1958 outlined the need for almost two 
million dollars for building purposes in the following 12 years. At 
the top of his list of projected buildings were a library and a new 
science hall. Soon thereafter the State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion began to consider asking the voters to approve a $30 million 
bond issue for buildings and repairs at all of the state colleges and 
universities. Northwestern was promised a million dollars from 
such a fund. 

The bond issue, for $30.5 million, was approved in 1960 but it 
was October 1961 before the bonds were sold and the funds 
divided. Northwestern got its million dollars and work to con- 
struct a new library and science building was expected to get 
under way in February 1962. 

In the meantime, plans were moving ahead to provide more 
housing for the growing student body. The college bought an 
entire block of land two blocks west of the campus with plans to 
construct apartments for married students. Private developers, 
however, began building apartment complexes, and the college 
abandoned its plans in that regard. The land was sold and became 
the site of a grocery store. Lots east of the campus at High Street 
and College Avenue also were purchased but were sold three 
years later without having been developed for college purposes. 

But in October 1960 it was announced that a half-million-dol- 
lar residence hall to house 180 women would be constructed on 
the northwest corner of the campus, then occupied by the college 
tennis courts. Bonds were sold and provided $461,000 for the 
project. When bids were opened in November, E. A. Cowen 
Construction Company of Shawnee came in the lowest at 
$542,000. Negotiations to bring down the cost resulted in the 
college’s agreeing to construct the furniture, install the air condi- 
tioning and heating system, and provide some other services to 
the contractor. Butz-Piland-Jalbert, a Bartlesville architectural 
firm, had drawn up the plans. A main entrance was to face the 
northwest. From it, three three-story wings would extend fan-like, 
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one to the east, one to the southeast and one to the south. A total 
of 90 rooms were divided into two-room suites, each with its own 
bathroom facilities. Two women were to occupy each room. The 
building was to be completed by September 1, 1961. 

The college maintenance department went to work immedi- 
ately to convert tons of birch plywood into dressers, wardrobes 
and study tables—180 of each—to be installed in dormitory 
rooms. Employees there also did finishing work on doors and 
other items provided by the contractor. 

Every fall saw a new enrollment record—1,139 in 1960, a 52 
percent increase within four years and a 168 percent increase in 
10 years. The need for more funding increased proportionately. 
Northwestern was operating at the lowest per capita cost per 
student among all the higher educational institutions in the state. 
On a campus visit in January 1961, State Representative H. L. 
Sparks, chairman of the higher education committee in the House, 
complimented the school on its physical plant and the tenure of 
its faculty and also said he recognized the need for more funding. 

President Martin announced that he would ask for $760,004 in 
state money for the 1961-62 year, an increase of more than 
$200,000. But when appropriated funds were divided, the college 
got only $575,513. A total budget of $743,348 was approved by the 
regents. Earlier in the year, in February 1961, the regents had 
allocated a $4 million supplemental appropriation made for 
higher education, and Northwestern was given $77,592, as usual 
the smallest given any of the state colleges. 

In addition to regular enrollments, large numbers attended 
summer workshops, particularly those for elementary teachers. 
Popular subjects were reading, mathematics, elementary science 
and art. The workshops continued to draw large numbers for 
more than a decade. Night classes for adults also were well 
attended, some carrying college credit but many without credit. 

Other events in this period: The comedy team of Homer and 
Jethro, Charlie Spivak and his orchestra, and vocalist Jill Corey 
were Homecoming attractions in October 1960. .. . The Salt Fork 
Baptist Association decided to build anew Baptist Student Center. 
... The American Association of University Women extended 
recognition to Northwestern, making its alumnae eligible for 
membership in that organization. ... A Range Riders club was 
organized and conducted a rodeo. . . . Long-time Coach Dick 
Highfill took a leave of absence in January 1961 and never re- 
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turned to the Northwestern faculty. . . . The freshman livestock 
judging team won first place at the Southwest Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show in Fort Worth. . . . Both the football team, at 6-3, and 
the basketball team, 16-8, turned in winning records for 1960-61. 

John Cameron, physics and mathematics instructor for 35 
years, retired in August 1961 but stayed in touch with the campus 
by working to promote the Northwestern Foundation with Mor- 
ton H. McKean, executive director. Also ending their teaching 
careers were Dr. Frank Wadley, who had taught history and 
government at Northwestern for 26 years, and Dr. Myrna Boyce, 
who had been dean of women from 1946 to 1956 and had taught 
history from ‘46 to “61. Other personnel changes included the 
naming of Dr. Richard B. Caple as dean of students to replace Dr. 
Charles Grady, who resigned after a year in the office to become 
president of Murray State Agricultural College in Tishomingo. 
Among others joining the staff in 1961 were Dr. Manoucher 
Vahdat in political science and Dr. Stearns Rogers in chemistry. 

A hundred freshmen women moved into their new residence 
hall in late August 1961, while workmen were hastening fever- 
ishly to put the finishing touches on the building project. Remain- 
ing rooms were filled by women in upper classes, but many 
students still were left to find housing in private homes. Shockley 
Hall was turned over to freshmen men, while Vinson Hall was 
occupied by sophomore, juniors and seniors. Another new record 
was set with an enrollment of 1,320 that fall. 

Restrictive dress codes for students were liberalized in 1961 
with the announcement by Yvonne Carmichael, dean of women, 
that “bermuda and jamaica shorts are regarded as suitable sports- 
wear.” Both men and women were to be allowed to wear that 
attire (1) on Oklahoma Boulevard after 4:15 on weekdays; (2) in 
town, with the exception of the downtown business area after 4:15 
on weekdays; (3) to meals and to the Student Center on Friday 
afternoon after 1 p.m. and all day Saturday and on Sunday morn- 
ings; (4) to participate in sports; (5) within the dormitory or house 
in which the student lived; (6) to picnics and outings, and (7) to 
drive home on weekends. Women were permitted to wear slacks 
or “slim jims” to the evening meal on Sunday. 

As needs for more facilities continued to grow, Northwestern 
advised the Alva Public Schools that it would reclaim the Horace 
Mann Elementary School building September 1, 1962. Such a plan 
had been announced three years previously, at which time the 
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Alva schools were given two years to vacate the building. Diffi- 
culty in locating a site for a new elementary school resulted in a 
year’s extension of the deadline. The building, originally con- 
structed for the Northwestern training school, had been used since 
1946 as an elementary school in the Alva system. With the college 
taking the structure over, the town was faced with the need to 
erect a new building. Alva voters on October 31, 1961, approved 
a bond issue of $169,000 for a new building, which in time became 
Lincoln Elementary School. 

Plans got under way promptly to convert the former Horace 
Mann building into the Education Center for the teacher educa- 
tion department. Devised by Dr. Silas Stamper and Dr. Milton 
Lehr of that department, a scale model of the rooms and furnish- 
ings was created. With most of the work being done by college 
maintenance personnel, the first floor was ready for use in January 
1963 and became the new headquarters for faculty and students 
in teacher training. The first work was paid for by drawing $30,000 
from the college revolving fund and borrowing $50,000 from the 
State Regents for Higher Education. 

The design for the revamped building called for all windows 
to be closed. Interior space on the first floor was reorganized to 
provide for an audio-visual communications center and a psycho- 
logical center, in addition to classrooms and offices. A reading 
clinic and a curriculum materials library were among second- 
floor features. The classrooms were to be examples of the most 
modern facilities, with remote controls for lighting and projection 
equipment, tip-out screens for overhead projectors, rise-and-fall 
chalkboards and sliding tackboards, a speaker system, and trape- 
zoidal tables. 

The music department in December 1961 received a moral 
uplift when the band was given new uniforms. The retired uni- 
forms had been in use since 1938. The Alva Chamber of Commerce 
assisted in providing the new attire by contributing $3,000 toward 
the cost. 

With college enrollments booming throughout the state, the 
regents decided to establish admission and retention standards to 
limit the number of students entering the institutions. As of the 
fall of 1962, freshmen were required to have aC” average in their 
high school work, or be in the upper three-fourths of their classes 
academically, or rank in the upper three-fourths of all seniors 
taking the ACT exam. To remain in school, freshmen were re- 
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quired to have at least a “D” average, sophomores a “C-,” and 
juniors a strong “C-.” 

While work to convert the Horace Mann Building into the 
Education Center was going on, a contract for the construction of 
a new library and science building was let in August 1962 to 
Charles M. Dunning Construction Company of Oklahoma City. 
Cost was to be $832,708, paid from proceeds from the bond issue 
previously approved by state voters. The two buildings were 
designed by McCune, McCune and Associates, a Tulsa architec- 
tural firm. The library was to be located in what had been a 
parking lot south of the Fine Arts Building. The science structure 
was directly east of that site, extending both south and west of the 
power plant. 

The new buildings in the center of the campus would require 
a revamping of campus driveways and walks. Some 15 pine trees 
were adjacent to the parking lot where the library was to be 
erected, and it was decided to relocate the trees rather than destroy 
them. The college paid $75 a tree to have them replanted in other 
campus locations, but only some of the smaller trees survived. 

In the college scholarship program, a total of $8,814 was 
awarded to 51 for the 1962-63 school year. This brought to 362 the 
number of students who had received scholarships since 1958, 
when annual fund drives on a reorganized basis began. Joe Den- 
ner had served as chairman for each of the four campaigns. 

In the academic area, eight religion courses were added to the 
curriculum as elective courses. These were to be taught by quali- 
fied ministers in the community. In the college curriculum as a 
whole, 26 liberal arts degree programs were being offered, and 22 
teaching certificate programs were available in the education 
department. 

Students in education were to get an early introduction to the 
teaching profession through a new voluntary program in which 
each would act as a teacher's aide for two hours a week during 
the first semester’s work in the education program. They were to 
be assigned to one of the Alva schools. This plan was intended to 
help students decide on teaching as a career by early exposure to 
some of the functions and problems of a teacher from his or her 
standpoint. 

The college announced in late 1962 that the National Science 
Foundation had granted $53,200 to the school for a summer 
institute for high school mathematics teachers. Dr. Kathrine 
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Mires, head of the math department, was to be the director. These 
funds paid tuition and some other expenses for 44 teachers from 
15 states participating in the institute in the summer of 1963. 

Another grant, this one from the Atomic Energy Commission 
for $9,000, paid for an isotopes laboratory in the new Science 
Building. It was expected that classes in several science subjects 
would utilize this facility. 

Among student activities in the winter of 1962, residents of 
Vinson Hall planned a Christmas party for 40 children from the 
American Legion Home School in Ponca City. Financed by men 
living in the dorm, a gift was purchased for each child participat- 
ing. The children, ranging from 5 to 11 years of age, were bused 
to Alva. On campus they were hosted individually by a dorm 
resident and, in most cases, a female student. The young visitors 
were entertained as Santa visited and distributed their gifts, on 
campus tours and, finally, at a dinner in the college cafeteria. The 
party became an annual event sponsored by Vinson Hall through 
Christmas of 1969. Vinson Hall was closed as a dorm in 1970, but 
other residence halls continued the tradition for two more years. 

But all students did not display the positive attitude or image 
that that first party suggested. In an hour-long sit-in at the college 
cafeteria in December 1962, more than a hundred students held a 
demonstration—orderly, for the most part—during which 
spokesmen protested some of the rules governing student con- 
duct. One of their chief complaints was the requirement that men 
wear coats and ties and the women wear “church dresses” to the 
noon meal on Sundays. Advised to take their grievances through 
channels, some 150 students showed up at a Student Senate 
meeting on December 13 to ask that their protests and requests be 
put in resolution form and submitted to the administration. 

The senate adopted a number of the group’s suggestions, 
voting in favor of resolutions that included requests that Bermuda 
shorts and sweat shirts be acceptable campus wear after 4 p.m. 
and during certain hours on weekends; that students be permitted 
to play card games and dance in the Student Center; that the 
Student Center be open on weekends, and that library hours be 
extended. The senate voted down a resolution asking that Sunday 
dress rules be relaxed. 

Subsequent meetings among the dean of students, other fac- 
ulty members and student representatives resulted in the modifi- 
cation of some of the student conduct regulations. A result also 
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was the organization of a judiciary council within the Student 
Senate. Council members were to govern student conduct in the 
Student Center, supervising card-playing and other games and 
dancing. Violations of rules and other forms of misbehavior were 
to be dealt with by the council. Fritz Nolting was Student Senate 
president when the new system was adopted in the spring of 1963. 
John Frieden headed the Senate the following year when the plan 
was put into effect. 

In June 1962 the college made the first of a series of purchases 
of off-campus properties to expand parking for students and other 
campus personnel. A lot south of the southwest corner of the 
campus on Monroe Street was bought from Clarence and Ethel 
Ealey for $11,000. A year later, property north of Oklahoma Boule- 
vard near Herod Hall was purchased from Merl Gruber for 
$16,500. Then, in 1964, a lot west of Shockley Hall was bought 
from Charles and Eva Wood for $9,900, and in 1967 a lot west of 
the southwest corner of the campus on Eighth Street was bought 
from Anna B. Fisher for $16,500. 

Among other events of the 1962-63 period: John Cameron was 
elected chairman of the foundation board, replacing Dr. Milt Lehr, 
who had been chairman since the organization was formed in 
1959. ... Parents Day, previously observed in the residence halls, 
was expanded to include all students in November 1962. ... David 
W. Pierce, who had retired from the faculty in 1959, died February 
6, 1963... . Eight Ranger athletes, taking alternate turns, dribbled 
a basketball from Alva to Cherokee and back in four hours, 25 
minutes in the spring of 1963. ... The new Baptist Student Center 
was dedicated March 24, 1963. 

Among staff changes in this era, Jack C. Carmichael joined the 
faculty as a history instructor, and Mary Helen Wilson, who had 
worked for the school and taught part-time since 1958, became a 
full-fledged member of the English faculty in the fall of 1962. 
Mattie Lyday retired in May 1963 after teaching in the elementary 
education department since 1931, and Jean Holland resigned June 
1, 1963, after 34 years as a foreign language instructor. Keith Covey 
became head basketball coach and a mathematics instructor in the 
fall of 1963. 

In the summer of 1963, the Alva Industrial Foundation, work- 
ing with the agriculture and conservation committee of the Alva 
Kiwanis Club, set out to add a cattle operation to the Northwest- 
ern agriculture program. Members of those organizations be- 
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lieved the importance of the cattle industry to northwest Okla- 
homa made such a program a logical one for the college. Led by 
W. G. Lamont, chairman of the Kiwanis committee, a campaign 
was begun to seek donations of cash and cattle for the program. 

Pure-bred cattle producers in a 12-county area responded by 
donating heifers from their herds. Others made cash contributions 
to help purchase cattle. Leo Brandt and others working with him 
drove hundreds of miles to the different ranches to collect the 
cattle and haul them to pastureland on a quarter section northeast 
of Alva obtained from Gene McGill. By February 1964 a total of 
37 animals—Angus, Hereford and Polled Hereford—had been 
donated or purchased. The success of the plan had exceeded 
original expectations and had created a need for facilities beyond 
what money on hand could provide. These facts were reported to 
a hundred persons attending a breakfast, where the need for an 
additional $3,100 was explained. 

The problems were resolved as time passed and the cattle 
program became an established part of the agriculture curricu- 
lum. The animals were used to help teach beef cattle selection, 
breeding and program planning, other animal husbandry courses, 
and beef cattle judging. Pasture for the cattle was later leased on 
land south of Alva. 

Cattle of exceptional quality were produced by the college 
herd in the years that followed, many of the animals being sold to 
members of 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of America groups. 
Numerous honors were won by Northwestern-bred steers, heifers 
and bulls shown at local and state shows, including a Polled 
Hereford named champion at the National Western Livestock 
Show in Denver. 

Northwestern gained immediate national renown for its 
swine program by showing grand and reserve grand market 
barrows and the grand champion hoof-carcass entry at the Na- 
tional Berkshire Type Conference in Waterloo, Iowa, in June 1963. 
Soon afterward, a swine breeder from Grettinger, lowa, drove 650 
miles to Alva to buy a registered boar from the Northwestern herd 
for $125. That boar, named NSC Iowa Lad, later became the first 
certified meat sire in the state of Iowa. 

Facilities for the swine program were vastly improved in 1964 
with the construction of a 14-pen farrowing house and new fenc- 
ing for pens, financed by a $4,500 allocation from the regents. Farm 
management specialists and agricultural engineers from Okla- 
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homa State University called the farrowing house a “model con- 
struction” and recommended that large swine breeders take a 
look at the Northwestern program. The visitors called it the “best 
developed and best handled of any we've seen” and said it “holds 
unlimited benefits for the town of Alva and surrounding ranchers 
and farmers.” 

Racial issues that had created problems on other campuses 
had long been resolved when the first black student enrolled 
without incident at Northwestern in the spring of 1963. She was 
Dorothy Dodson of Fort Smith, Arkansas, who transferred from 
the College of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Arkansas. Others fol- 
lowed that fall, including Wanda Randle and Rosa Thompson of 
Tulsa and Vera Dodson of Fort Smith. All in that group left 
Northwestern after the spring semester in 1964. 

However, a number of black athletes who enrolled in the fall 
of 1963 were the vanguard of many who followed. Football Coach 
Art Parkhurst recruited two top players from Crescent, brothers 
Ben Smith and Glen Smith, who became the first blacks on the 
Ranger gridiron and stayed on to record outstanding four-year 
careers. Glen Smith played offensive end and defensive halfback, 
winning all-conference first-team honors on defense. He also saw 
action on both the varsity basketball and baseball teams. At the 
end of his senior year, Ben Smith, a lineman, was signed by the 
Miami Dolphins but did not advance in the professional ranks. 

Also in the fall of 1963, Keith Covey, who had just moved from 
Geary to become Ranger basketball coach and teach in the math 
department, brought with him one of his high school athletes, H. 
L. Brown, who promptly wona starting position on the basketball 
team and later in the year joined the baseball squad. He was one 
of that team’s starting pitchers and alternated in the outfield. He 
twice was the team’s leading hitter during his four years at North- 
western. 

The college administration later began to actively recruit black 
students from Oklahoma City high schools, working with admin- 
istrators and counselors there. As a result, almost a dozen stu- 
dents, most of them women, enrolled from there in the fall of 1966. 
They, and others who followed, quickly fell into the mainstream 
of campus life, several emerging as student leaders. A sorority, 
Zeta Phi Beta, made up mostly of women in that group, was 
organized with Margaret Barton as sponsor. At Homecoming in 
1968, Mary Elaine Williams, an elementary education major from 
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Oklahoma City, was elected from a field of 16 nominees to be 
Ranger Queen, the first black woman to win that honor. 

On the academic front in this period, the new Education 
Center provided a unique experience for education students 
through its closed circuit television system, installed when the 
building was remodeled. The new technology was used in teach- 
ing demonstrations for the first time in the fall of 1963, partly to 
acquaint students with the possibilities of utilizing television for 
instructional purposes. Northwestern was the first school in the 
state to use the medium in its teacher education program. 

An honors program for students who excelled academically 
was begun in January 1964 to provide additional educational 
experiences beyond the regular curriculum. Second-semester 
freshmen in the first honors group could look forward to 3 1/2 
years in the program. Developed by a faculty honors council, it 
included discussions and seminars, lectures and independent 
study in varied subjects. Those completing the program were 
subsequently graduated with honors, high honors or highest 
honors, depending on their successes as honor students. 

While the new library and science building were ready for use 
in the fall of 1963, it was not until April 1964 that the facilities were 
shown to the public in a Sunday afternoon open house. Prior to 
that date, Herod Hall had undergone extensive remodeling and 
was included in open house tours. Designed by McCune, McCune 
and Associates, the Herod Hall renovations were carried out by 
the college maintenance department at a cost of $48,000. An 
interior that had been dark and drab took on a modern, bright 
character with light, birch paneling and woodwork, glass parti- 
tions, a revamped stairway and new furnishings. Upstairs were 
offices for the president, dean of instruction and the dean of 
women, as well as a conference room and the placement office. 
Business and registry offices were located in separate first-floor 
areas. The new office areas in Herod Hall had been occupied in 
February 1964. 

Open house visitors got to view the openness of the new 
library with its subject area modules, open shelves, reading tables 
and mezzanine, where classrooms and a conference room were 
located. A sculpture inside the building was to stir considerable 
comment. A modernistic copper piece entitled “Quest” to signify 
the ongoing search for knowledge, it was created by Duayne 
Hatchett, an art professor at Tulsa University. A lighted fountain 
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in front of the library had been constructed as part of a $7,500 
landscaping job. The fountain became a principal campus attrac- 
tion and the feature of a mall extending from the Education 
Center, past the library, Science Building and Student Center, to 
Jesse Dunn. 

Open house visitors also inspected the Science Building, with 
its new labs and classrooms. Given special attention was the 
amphitheater on the east side, where smaller audiences could 
watch movies and hear lectures and where larger classes could 
meet. 

While Northwestern teams in all sports were going through 
an average year in 1963-64, freshman Chip Myers broke into 
Ranger athletics and conference record books with a 14-6 pole 
vault in the conference meet, besting the existing record by almost 
a foot. That record still stands as the best ever achieved in the 
conference. 
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The openness of the library impressed campus visitors, as well as students 
utilizing the new facility in 1963. 
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Other developments in this era: Jane Jayroe, who would be- 
come Miss America four years later, was crowned Miss Cinderella 
in the 1963 Homecoming. Singers Roy Clark and Mel Torme were 
among Big Show performers that year. . . . The Aquarina Swim 
Club was organized in January 1964 and gave its first synchro- 
nized swim show that spring, establishing an annual tradition that 
still continues. . . . Bill Woltje, Meade, Kansas, a starter on the 
Ranger football team, died April 22, 1964, a few hours after falling 
from the top of a two-story building in downtown Alva, where he 
was working. ... Brooks Bicknell resigned as Homecoming chair- 
man after 12 years in that position and 30 years as a member of 
the Homecoming committee. ... Guy M. Lisk, 83, died July 5, 1964, 
after a long illness. W. D. Newby died at 64 of a heart attack on 
August 17, 1964. C. A. Parker died October 18, 1964. 

Personnel changes in this period included the employment of 
Vera Cullison as dean of women in 1963. She replaced Yvonne 
Carmichael, who became a full-time physical education instruc- 
tor. Both Dr. Fred R. Lawson in education and Dr. Thomas E. Ikard 
in mathematics joined the faculty in 1963. A. B. Childress, who 
later became dean of men, was hired in 1964 to teach English. That 
same year, Gladys Julian, an English instructor at Northwestern 
19 years, and Kristine Brown, a math instructor for 17 years, both 
retired. 

An unofficial vocal group won some publicity for the college 
while promoting Oklahoma in the summer of 1964. A folk-singing 
trio of Kathy Butler, Pond Creek, and Ely Hurwitz and Richard 
Weinberg, both of New York, was selected by the Oklahoma 
Commission for the World’s Fair Exhibition to perform at the 
state’s exhibit at the World’s Fair in New York City. They were 
seen in as many as six shows daily during much of the summer 
and also helped to host visitors at the display. Several Alva civic 
clubs and individuals contributed to their expenses while in New 
York. 

A $53,300 grant financed the second summer institute in 
mathematics in 1964. Courses developed by the School Mathemat- 
ics Study Group were taught to upgrade math teaching in Grades 
7-10. Another in-service program went into its fifth year. Sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation, it dealt with a differ- 
ent science area each year, meeting on Saturdays for two 
semesters, 
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In the fall of 1964, Bill Pitts was employed as the school’s first 
full-time museum curator. New displays of various items were 
created, and periodic exhibits were set up to show some of the 
museum’s unique collections. Pitts established a system of record- 
ing museum specimens and new acquisitions. The primary em- 
phasis was on natural history, but a collection of historical items 
related to the college also was extended. A large number of 
historical items, collected years earlier in an alumni association 
project led by Mrs. W. W. Starr, were turned over to the museum. 
These had been in storage in Herod Hall until a remodeling project 
began there. Later, a file of 8,000 Alva newspapers was given to 
the museum by Mr. and Mrs. Allen Doughty, pioneers in the 
town’s newspaper business. They were copies of the Alva Review, 
Renfrew’s Record, Alva Record and the Alva Daily Record, published 
between 1897 and 1941. Pitts also developed traveling exhibits, 
which he displayed in area schools. These included Indian arti- 
facts, fossils, small mounted animals and other items children 
could examine in a “hands-on” manner. 

With the need for more student housing readily apparent, the 
regents in September 1964 authorized the construction of a new 
residence hall, this one to be built on the southwest corner of the 
campus. Bonds were sold to finance the structure, and work got 
under way in December 1964. Completion date was to be Septem- 
ber 1965. Designed by McCune, McCune and Associates, the 
building was to house 270 students. Henson Construction Com- 
pany, Enid, was the successful bidder on the job at $686,031. 

Built in three sections, the dorm was to accommodate women 
in a north section and men ina south wing. A middle section was 
to be occupied by either men or women, depending on the need. 
A parking lot was to be added on the south. 

The tempo of building activity began to accelerate from that 
point. In January 1965, a major overhaul of the Student Center 
began, also as planned by McCune, McCune and Associates. The 
college maintenance department took charge of the project. The 
cost was set at $225,000, to be paid primarily from earnings 
already on hand and yet to be collected from the cafeteria and 
bookstore. The snack bar was moved temporarily to the old 
library reading room in Jesse Dunn Hall, and the bookstore was 
set up in the Fine Arts Building. 

Changes in the Student Center involved both the interior and 
exterior. The outside was redesigned to conform to the style of 
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other new construction. Two new entrances were created on the 
south. But the big change came on the inside. A second floor was 
added in what had been the ballroom area, until then still open as 
it had been originally when part of the college basketball court. 
Most of the new second floor became the ballroom. Two confer- 
ence rooms were at the east end. The chapel was moved to the 
west end of the second floor. 

On the first floor, a redecorated dining room for the cafeteria 
was extended 20 feet to the west to take in part of what had been 
the Ranger Room, now converted into a large lounge. What had 
been a lounge at the southeast corner was extended to create anew 
room for group meetings and dinners and became known as the 
East Ranger Room. The first floor area formerly occupied by the 
ballroom now accommodated a snack bar, a game room, the 
bookstore and the school nurse’s office. New fixtures were in- 
stalled for serving lines in the cafeteria area. 

Even while the new dormitory on the southwest corner of the 
campus was being completed, the regents in July 1965 authorized 
the college to proceed with plans for yet another. This one would 
be the fifth residence hall and the first one to be erected off the 
original 40-acre campus. Over a period of some four years, the 
school had purchased 11 lots south of the campus for a total of 
$55,200. This was to be the site of the new building on Monroe 
Street. Previous owners of the properties included Vale Jesperson, 
Leslie Campbell, Jack Shafer, F. C. Carver, Carl Weigand and the 
L. C. Campbell estate. 

The new residence hall was to be a three-story structure. 
McCune, McCune and Associates designed an L-shaped building 
with a large lounge and a courtyard. Capacity was 300 students 
and would raise the total number of students who could be 
accommodated on campus to 1,100. P. C. Davis and Sons Con- 
struction Company of Enid won the contract with a bid of 
$850,049.50, and a completion date of August 1966 was set. The 
building was designated for women students and became known 
variously as Women’s Residence Center, South Residence Hall, 
and finally—and officially—as South Hall. 

With all state institutions needing more buildings and antici- 
pating an “explosion” in college enrollments, state officials in 
December 1965 submitted a $54.75 million bond issue proposal to 
the voters. An additional $30 million was to be available through 
federal matching fund programs. The issue was approved, with 
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$38.8 million earmarked for colleges and universities. Funds were 
to be provided over a five-year period. A study by the regents 
showed Northwestern to be the only state college without obso- 
lete, temporary or unsafe buildings, but an allocation of $1,396,000 
was made to the school. The money was to be used only for 
academic building purposes. 

Approved by the regents was a list of projects submitted by 
President Martin. It included (1) renovation of Carter Hall and 
Jesse Dunn Hall, $150,000; (2) a new maintenance building, 
$107,000; (3) a new physical education building, $342,000; (4) an 
annex to Jesse Dunn, $241,000; (5) conversion of classrooms and 
laboratory areas to offices and an auditorium, $45,200; (6) interior 
additions to the library, $97,000; (7) an exterior addition to the 
library, $360,000, and (8) conversion of Herod Hall attic space to 
other uses, $52,500. 


Leo S. Brandt tries on a western hat and displays other gifts presented to 
him by the faculty in recognition of his achievements in the agriculture 
department. Dr. Joe Melton, left, made the presentation. President Martin is 
at right. 
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By April 1966, some of the interior renovation work was under 
way, one of the main jobs being the remodeling of the first floor 
of Carter Hall for classrooms and offices for the mathematics 
department. 

Meanwhile, a $30,000 project to remodel the second floor of 
the Education Center was completed by the college maintenance 
department, in time for a reading clinic to be established there in 
the summer of 1966. Dr. Alice Wilkens became its first director. 
Plans for the clinic had been announced a year earlier, its purposes 
being to work with college students needing or desiring help to 
improve reading skills and to train education students to teach 
reading. 

While these building projects were going on, other develop- 
ments also drew attention. For one, the swine program at the 
college farm won exceptional honors. In July 1964, a barrow from 
the farm was named reserve grand champion at the National 
Berkshire Type Conference in Lafayette, Indiana. In September, 
the grand champion and reserve grand champion sows were top 
winnings among numerous honors won at the Kansas State Fair 
in Hutchinson. But capping all the awards was showing the 
champion Berkshire barrow at the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in Chicago in December 1964. That and other winnings there 
fulfilled a personal ambition of agriculture department chairman 
Leo Brandt and ranked the college’s swine as the best Berkshires 
in the nation. The Northwestern faculty recognized Brandt's 
achievements by presenting him with a western hat, boots and a 
shirt at a reception in his honor. 

In 1964 the Student Senate created an Intramural Program 
Council to organize sports competition for students not involved 
in varsity athletics. Flag football and softball were among the first 
games, but the program was soon expanded for both men and 
women and developed into a year-around schedule of activities, 
later headed by a faculty member in the physical education de- 
partment. 

Dr. Morton McKean continued to seek more funds for the 
Northwestern Foundation and in 1965 set out to raise $70,000 as 
a way of commemorating the college’s 70th anniversary in 1967. 
He utilized direct mail and appeals through the media and sug- 
gested contributions to memorialize former popular faculty mem- 
bers. While the monetary goal was not reached, the list of donors 
to the foundation substantially increased. A continuing award 
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honoring a former professor was established by the foundation in 
1965 when the first annual T. C. Carter Award was presented to 
Doris Mae Miller of Carlsbad, New Mexico, for having the highest 
grades among that year’s graduates. 

In May 1965 the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools extended the accreditation of the master of 
teaching degree program. At about the same time the college 
adopted new retention policies that required marginal students 
to show progressive improvement. A minimum grade point av- 
erage of 1.4 was specified after two semesters of study, 1.6 after 
four semesters, and 1.8 after six. A 2.0 GPA was required after 108 
hours. Students failing to meet the standards faced a year’s pro- 
bation. 

Employed in 1965 as a new physics department staff were 
McMein H. Wyckoff and Lee R. Matthiesen. William G. Schnebel 
was hired as football coach. Jones S. Graves, who had been on the 
faculty in various capacities since 1947, retired. 

Other developments in the 1965 era: Fall enrollment exceeded 
2,000 for the first time at 2,040. ... Students living on campus were 
paying an average of $260 a semester for room and board... . 
Flight training, first offered for college credit in 1959, was resumed 
with Leo Strickland and Terry Strickland the instructors. 

As an addition to teacher training facilities, video taping 
equipment was added to the education department in early 1966. 
This enabled students giving teaching demonstrations to review 
their presentations immediately afterward to help them become 
aware of possibile improvements they might make. The equip- 
ment also was used to record basketball games. It was later 
utilized by counseling classes to record counseling sessions from 
behind one-way mirrors, enabling the student counselor to assess 
his or her own performance afterward. 

With building and renovation projects under way in various 
parts of the campus in 1966, some related incidents took place. The 
Student Senate undertook a campus beautification project, plant- 
ing shrubs and trees, including three pine trees east of the new 
Science Building. Twelve thousand square feet of new sidewalk 
were laid, including a broad strip to the new South Residence Hall. 
President Martin asked the Alva City Council to close Monroe 
Street in front of that dorm asa safety measure for students living 
there, but this was never done, partly because of a need to keep a 
fire lane open through the area. 
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Based on projections developed in a study by the Board of 
Regents for Higher Education, President Martin in April 1966 
predicted that the student body would total 3,180 in 1970 and 
4,000 in 1975. A faculty that totaled 58 in 1966 would almost 
double to 113 by 1975, he said. These forecasts spurred work on 
facilities to accommodate such numbers. In a meeting with mem- 
bers of the Alva Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Martin urged that 
more apartment buildings be constructed to provide housing for 
married students, who comprised 20 percent of the student popu- 
lation. 

The face of Percefull Fieldhouse was changed in 1966 when 
the original north entrance was revamped. Ina McCune-designed 
project, a concrete area outside the doorways was enclosed to 
create space for an enlarged snack bar, and new outside doors 
were installed. The old snack bar at the southeast entrance was 
turned into an office. 

Another progressive remodeling job saw the development of 
a new language lab in Jesse Dunn Building. Individual booths 
were installed for students in foreign language classes. Ten tape 
players were provided, and each booth had a headset and micro- 
phone for student-instructor communication. 

The Ranger basketball team put back-to-back winning seasons 
in the record books in 1965-66 and 1966-67, and the football squad 
registered its first winning season since 1960 with a 6-3-1 record 
in 1966. But, while the Rangers were generally going through 
so-so seasons in the ‘60s, the tennis team sparkled with three 
successive years of exceptional records. Coached by Dr. Dan 
Shorter, the 1967 team won 14 consecutive matches before losing 
to Southeastern in the conference tournament. In 1968, the record 
was 16-3, and in 1969 it was 15-5, each bettered only by perennial 
power Southeastern. 

An event that was to continue on an annual basis for several 
years was initiated in April 1966 when the Aggie Club conducted 
its first high school-intercollegiate rodeo at the Woods County 
fairgrounds indoor arena. 

After the 1966 football season, a first for the school was re- 
corded when Phil “Chip” Myers was drafted in the 10th round as 
a receiver by the San Francisco ‘49ers in early 1967. He was the 
first Northwestern athlete to be drafted by a professional team. 
After a year with the ‘49ers, Myers went to Cincinnati and re- 
corded a highly successful career in eight seasons with the Ben- 
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gals. He was named to the Pro Bowlin 1972. After his playing days 
ended, Myers worked as an assistant coach with several profes- 
sional teams. 

Northwestern in 1966 hosted meetings at which public school 
administrators of the area set in motion two different programs 
directly affecting their institutions. At one meeting, Francis Tuttle, 
state coordinator for vocational-technical education, told of the 
possibility of a vo-tech school in Alva. He estimated the cost at 
$1.1 million, financed partly by the federal government and partly 
by cooperating school districts. At the other meeting, the school- 
men were led to cooperate in funding an office set up by the 
Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory of Kansas City. 
One of four in Oklahoma, its purposes were research, innovation, 
dissemination and evaluation to advance education. An office 
was first set up on the Northwestern campus and later moved to 
a downtown location. Dr. Leonard White, a former superinten- 
dent at Blackwell and later to become a staff member at North- 
western, was chosen as field coordinator for the service center to 
act as a liaison between the schools and the educational lab. 

Numerical records continued to fall in college statistics. A total 
of 36 received master of teaching degrees and 232 got bachelor 
degrees in 1966. State funding rose to $911,341 and a budget of 
$1,303,709 was approved for 1966-67. Eight hundred enrolled in 
summer school in 1966, and 2,164 were counted in the fall. 

Tuition went up by $1.50 in 1966 for state residents, who paid 
a basic $6.75 a credit hour, up from $5.25. Out-of-state students 
were charged $16, increased from $13. 

Suggestions made earlier in the year that another dormitory 
was being planned became a reality in November 1966, when bids 
were opened on the largest single construction project undertaken 
by the college up to that time. It was to be a four-story residence 
hall for 306 men and would be built on the south side of the 
campus where the baseball field had been. An extension of the 
building would house a new cafeteria that would seat 480 diners 
and serve a total of 1,200 at a given meal. Bonds in the amount of 
$1.65 million were sold to finance the structure, designed by the 
McCune architectural firm. Henson Construction Company of 
Enid won the building contract at a price of $1,345,342. Commer- 
cial Kitchens, Inc., won the kitchen equipment contract with a bid 
of $183,241.50. The new dorm, the sixth for the school, would 
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increase to more than 1,400 the number that could live in college 
housing, 900 having been added in three years. 

Changes affecting long-time faculty members in 1966 in- 
cluded the retirement of Bennie Henry from the English depart- 
ment after 28 years, and the resignation of Dr. Kathrine Mires in 
mathematics after 24 years. Mires had accepted a position at the 
University of Arkansas. Added to the staff that year were Johnny 
L. Barton and Robert L. Martin in speech, Dr. Jack Phelps and 
Stanley Van Steenvoort in math, J. Randall Kilbourne in business 
education, and Dr. John Ted Meier in education. 

Hartsell Johnson began work that year as the first director of 
the Bible Chair of the Church of Christ. It was headquartered at 
the College Hill Church of Christ just east of the campus. Johnson 
not only started that work but in the following years regularly 
taught religion classes for Northwestern until his retirement in 
1994. His successor was Felix Kneuper. 

Dr. Frank K. Wadley, retired since 1961, died August 15, 1966, 
in Arlington, Texas. 

In January 1967, the school announced the purchase of a 28 
1/2-acre tract of land lying just off the southwest corner of the 
campus. It was the largest land purchase the college had made. A 


Some 160,000 cubic yards of dirt were moved before construction work 
could begin on the new football stadium southwest of the main campus. 
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brick residence was on the property, but most of the area was 
pastureland with a deep gully running through it. The tract was 
purchased from John and Birdie Kilmer for $66,000. An additional 
acre in one corner of the tract was acquired from J. D. and Gertrude 
Umber for $1,550. 

Tentative plans mentioned at the time the land was purchased 
were for new facilities for varsity athletics, physical education 
classes and a maintenance building. Newby Field no longer could 
accommodate crowds for football games, lighting was inade- 
quate, and the track was below standard. Construction of a new 
football field had long been advocated by some segments of the 
community. The baseball field on the main campus had been 
taken over for the construction of the newest dormitory and the 
cafeteria, and the team had been forced to play its games on the 
high school’s diamond in Hatfield Park. Plans in the works for an 
additional physical education building on the campus would 
require the moving of the maintenance building there. All of these 
problems were to be resolved in time as projects were completed 
on the newly acquired acreage. 

In April 1967 plans for the new stadium as conceived by the 
McCune company were published. The playing field was to be 
created by moving an estimated 160,000 cubic yards of dirt, in 
effect enlarging and leveling the floor of the gully already cut 
through the site, generally in a southwest-to-northeast direction. 
Seating for 3,000 spectators was to rise on each side to accommo- 
date a crowd of 6,000. A press box and a concession stand were 
included in plans for the westward side of the field. Parking for 
600 cars was provided, including four tiers at the southerly end 
of the field. Locker rooms, equipment storage, public restrooms 
and offices were to be in a building at the northward end of the 
field. Beyond that, a baseball diamond was to be built. A track 
would circle the football field. 

Work with dirt-moving equipment began immediately under 
the supervision of Albert “Hap” Pearson, college maintenance 
superintendent, and original plans were for his department to do 
much of the work on the stadium construction, beginning in 
September. Completion was expected in the fall of 1968. Plans 
were revised, however, and some features of the project were 
eliminated to save costs. Building the track was delayed. Outfield 
fencing, seating and dugouts at the baseball field were also ex- 
cluded. 
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Bids on the project were invited from commercial builders and 
were opened in November 1967, the contract going to P. C. Davis 
and Sons Construction Company of Enid. The cost was $335,548. 
Bonds sold to finance the job were to be retired from a special 
stadium fee charged to all students. Work to establish grass on the 
playing field, install a sprinkler system and other parts of the 
project were carried out by the maintenance department. The first 
football games at the new facility would not be played until the 
fall of 1969. 

Developments in academic areas in 1967 included the instal- 
lation of an IBM 1130 computer and the addition of computer 
programming and related courses to the business department 
curriculum. The math department also was offering computer 
courses. A data processing unit utilizing punched cards and a 
sorter was already in use and data processing courses were in their 
third year. 

Microprint and microfilm reading and copying equipment 
was installed in the library, making it possible to add and utilize 
numerous documents and other materials in minimum space. A 
coin-operated copying machine also was an innovation facilitat- 
ing use of library materials. 

Because of the college’s substantial bonded indebtedness in 
financing the new residence halls, housing rules in effect in 1967 
included a requirement that all students under 21 years of age live 
in campus housing as long as rooms were available. Exceptions 
were married students and those living with their parents. Com- 
mitments to bond holders obligated the college to maintain as 
nearly as possible 100 percent occupancy of the dormitories. 

And enrollment continued its upward trend. In the spring of 
1967 the number enrolled was 2,036, which meant that Northwest- 
ern was not then the smallest of the six state colleges. Southeastern 
with 1,838 students held that distinction. The count for North- 
western in the fall of 1967 was 2,432, an increase of 12 percent over 
the previous year. As the new semester opened, a hundred men 
were allowed to move into the newest but incomplete dorm. Work 
there, as well as on the new cafeteria, was still going on. Both were 
completed and in full use later in the year. 

With the approval of the board of regents, three residence halls 
were given names officially. The women’s dorm on the northwest 
corner of the campus became Oklahoma Hall because of its loca- 
tion on Oklahoma Boulevard. The men’s wing of the dorm on the 
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southwest corner was named Ament Hall for the college’s first 
president. The newest and biggest of the dorms was called Coro- 
nado Hall for the Spanish explorer that passed through the area 
in the 16th century. 

The school got a new telephone system late in 1967, improving 
the service to campus offices and for the first time providing 
telephone service to rooms in residence halls. All calls were chan- 
neled through the campus system, which meant limited service to 
the dorms on weekends and after 10 p.m. daily when operators 
were not on duty, one of their jobs being to handle long-distance 
calls. 

A new flurry of building activity was initiated in April 1967 
when funding was allocated for four campus projects. Northwest- 
ern was to receive $280,116 in federal funds and $840,348 from the 
1965 bond issue to construct a new maintenance building, a new 
physical education building and an annex to Jesse Dunn Building, 
and do remodeling work in Carter Hall and Jesse Dunn. Actual 
work was delayed pending release of federal funds, and before 
that happened, funding for yet another building project was 
approved. This was to be an addition to the library, for which 
$152,333 in federal funds was allocated. The job also would take 
$304,667 in state bond money. 

The McCune architects drew up plans for all the projects. In 
October 1967, a single contract for all the work was awarded to 
the P. C. Davis company for $1,131,461. Still, the start of construc- 
tion was held up by a delay in release of federal money. This 
finally happened in December, and the school suddenly found 
itself working around building activity all over the campus. Con- 
struction work dominated the campus scene for the next year. 
Pedestrian traffic was routed around numerous barricades at 
building sites, and east-west vehicular traffic was halted as the 
one road crossing the campus in that direction was closed perma- 
nently. Noise of the workmen and their equipment often pene- 
trated the classroom—an irritation to some but a song of progress 
to others. 

The 125-foot, two story addition to the library would extend 
it westward to the south end of the Education Center, connecting 
the two buildings at that point. Referred to as the research wing 
of the library, it was designed to house volumes of bound peri- 
odicals, various reference materials, microfilm files and readers, 
and other items. The second floor was used initially by the law 
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enforcement department and later by agriculture, but in time was 
taken over by the library for its government documents section. 

The interior of the original building was also involved in the 
project, as the mezzanine was extended on both east and west 
sides, providing space for study carrels and rooms and additional 
stacks. The total project doubled the capacity of the library. 

The new physical education facility included a gym, intended 
mainly for women’s PE classes; a gymnastics room, offices and 
classrooms. A maintenance building was razed in the area the new 
building was to occupy directly west of the swimming pool. The 
addition was a westward extension of the existing fieldhouse and 
natatorium. 

Jesse Dunn Annex was a two-story facility going up in the 
open area on the south between that building and Carter Hall. The 
first floor was to provide space for home economics department 
clothing classes, journaiism and public relations offices, and of- 
fices for the dean of students and dean of men. The art department 
got the second floor. 

The new maintenance building was to be at the south end of 
Ninth Street near the southwest corner of the main campus on the 
same tract where the new stadium was being erected. 

Work in Carter Hall was to turn the second floor into new 
classrooms and offices for foreign language and geography de- 
partments. In Jesse Dunn, most of the work was in the old library 
stack areas, creating new classrooms for the business department 
and expanded museum space. A new exterior door on the first 
floor level on the west would provide direct access to the museum. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Later Martin 
Years, Plus: 1967-1975 


The later 1960s were in many respects some of Northwest- 
ern’s best years. But with enrollments rapidly growing and ex- 
penses increasing, Northwestern and other institutions faced 
funding problems which legislative appropriations fell short of 
solving. The regents began consideration of another tuition hike. 
Dr. Martin spoke out in strong opposition, saying it was equiva- 
lent to a tax increase on students’ parents. In scolding the legisla- 
ture for not providing adequate funds, Martin said raising tuition 
was a way of “bailing out” politicians who had been elected on 
platforms opposing any new taxes. 

Such protests went unheeded, however. The regents within 
the month approved a 33 percent tuition hike, raising in-state fees 
from $6.75 an hour to $9. Out-of-state tuition went up 29 percent 
to $20.75. The regents said the increase was a “repulsive but 
necessary” action to increase funding, effective with the 1968-69 
term. President Martin afterward expressed a fear that North- 
western would soon experience a declining enrollment because of 
the fee increase and the fact that population in its service area was 
decreasing. Such a trend was a couple of years away, however. 
The fall enrollment in 1967 was another record at 2,432, up by 12.2 
percent over the preceding year. The new figure was almost 
double that of 1963. The freshman class alone with 815 members 
was almost equal to the total enrollment of 832 in 1957. 

In calculating full-time equivalency (a figure based on total 
credit hours generated), Northwestern's percentage of increase, 
also 12.2 percent, was the greatest of all the state’s four-year 
colleges and universities. Only Northeastern, at 13.1 percent, had 
a higher head-count increase. 
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It was generally accepted that the Viet Nam conflict was partly 
responsible for the high enrollment figures. Men of draft age who 
were maintaining satisfactory progress as college students nor- 
mally were deferred from being called to military service. While 
other campuses in the nation were experiencing sometimes vio- 
lent protests to the Viet Nam involvement and on other issues, 
none such developed at Northwestern. A full awareness of the 
situation existed, however, particularly as one, then another, for- 
mer student was reported as a Viet Nam fatality. Before the 
conflict ended, a total of eight ex-students or grads were locally 
reported as having died in Viet Nam. 

Northwestern moved to extend its services in new directions 
in the fall of 1967 by offering classes for adults whose educations 
had been stopped short. These were organized by Dr. Leonard 
White, who had become director of extension and public services 
for the college. Some of the classes went to the eighth grade level. 
Another offered programmed instruction at the high school level 
and could lead to a graduation equivalency diploma (GED). Other 
classes were at the college level but could be taken for credit or 
noncredit. Lower level and high school classes were to be avail- 
able both in Cherokee and on the campus in Alva. 

Other events of the period: The college in 1967 marked its 70th 
anniversary with limited fanfare. . . . President Martin’s wife 
Marjorie died unexpectedly February 24, 1967, while visiting 
relatives in Kimberly City, Missouri. Dr. Myrna Boyce, retired 
since 1961, died January 14, 1967, in Arvada, Colorado. .. . Former 
students of agriculture instructor Ward Chase held their annual 
picnic in August 1967, continuing a tradition begun by Chase 
himself in 1928. Chase, retired, was living in Tishomingo. ... A 
bomb threat cleared out one of the men’s dorms for a few hours 
in October 1967... . J. W. Cole, line coach for two years, became 
head football coach, replacing Bill Schnebel, who stayed on as 
athletic director. 

In the fall of 1967, faculty members who were to serve for 
extended periods joined the Northwestern staff. They included 
Linda J. Stewart in speech, Donald L. Bellah in art, Rita M. Bryant 
in English, Melvin L. Keeney in music, Donovan L. Reichenberger 
in history and James D. Wadley in economics. Charles L. White 
became dean of students. 

Northwestern's budget topped the $2 million mark for the first 
time in 1968-69. The regents allocated $1,076,914 in state funds, 
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and funds from other sources were expected to provide for a total 
budget of $2,101,333. The regents also mandated salary pay in- 
creases for all state higher educational institutions, setting the 
average faculty salary at Northwestern at $9,310. 

The college also got funds from a federal grant to extend its 
closed circuit television system from the Education Center to more 
than a hundred outlets in other campus buildings. The extended 
system was to be installed in the summer of 1968 at a cost of 
$12,575. It was expected to provide for a wider use of video tapes 
and also would allow the extended system to be connected to 
commercial telecasts. Television and radio production classes 
later produced programs utilizing the system, at the time the only 
one of its kind among the state colleges. 

Later that year Oklahoma voters approved another bond is- 
sue—this one for $99.8 million—for capital improvements at state 
facilities. Northwestern’s share was to provide for new laboratory 
areas, office space and administrative service areas. 

Work on the new stadium advanced in the summer of 1968. 
A commercial firm planted grass on the football field by using a 
high-pressure spray machine to seed, fertilize, water and mulch 
the area in one operation. The baseball field was sprigged by the 
East Woods County Soil Conservation Service, covering 150,000 
square feet with new grass. Lights also were going up at the 
stadium. Eight 70-foot poles were erected, each supporting 24 
fixtures beaming a total of 288,000 watts onto the playing field, 
four times that which had shone on Newby Field. President 
Martin sought approval for a new road linking the stadium area 
to the north with U.S. Highway 64, but this was never accom- 
plished. 

The north section of the dorm on the southeast corner of the 
campus, until then known as the Women’s Residence Center, was 
officially named Fryer Hall in honor of James T. and Agnes Fryer, 
pioneer settlers who were donors of the original site of the college. 
Vinson and Shockley halls, then both being used by men, were 
given new aluminum windows, along with other improvements. 

A new system to control parking on the campus was adopted 
in the summer of 1968. Students were permitted to park in lots 
designated for those living in specific residence halls. Other lots 
were reserved for commuters. Some were reserved for faculty and 
staff members. All vehicles were to display decals indicating 
where the vehicles could be parked. The system is still being used. 
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Among personnel changes: Dr. Joe J. Struckle became dean of 
students in June 1968, moving over from Northern Oklahoma 
College. He succeeded Dr. Charles White, who went to the edu- 
cation and psychology department after one year in the dean’s 
office. Others who joined the faculty in 1968 and who would serve 
lengthy tenures included Elsie Barr Rodgers and Catherine Meyer 
in business; Margery Berends and Rita F. Stuever for the reading 
clinic, Dr. Owen Modeland in education, Dr. Sam R. Bigham in 
biology and Alton C. Zimmerman in social sciences. Cecil Perkins 
became head baseball coach and an assistant in football. They 
were among 24 new additions to the growing faculty that year. 

Northwestern reached its all-time record enrollment in 1968. 
The total was 2,641. A downward trend that followed was sub- 
sequently reversed, but the number of students has not since 
reached the level of 1968. 

With the installment of new typesetting equipment and a new 
press in the printing office at the college, the Northwestern News in 
the fall of 1968 was changed from biweekly publication to weekly, 
and its coverage of campus activities was expanded. 


The cornerstone of the new physical education building was laid in a 
Masonic ceremony in January 1969. J. Clay Thrash, grand master, is at right 
with members of Alva Lodge No. 105 and vocalist Ayn Lamke. 
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Progress in physical facilities continued. The area between the 
physical education buildings and the Science Building no longer 
was open to vehicular traffic but became a pedestrian mall with 
the installation of sidewalks and triangular and rectangular 
planter sections. The mall extended from the Vinson Hall parking 
lot on the east to the Fryer Hall parking lot on the west and 
eliminated the only east-west street crossing the campus. 

On January 24, 1969, the cornerstone of the new physical 
education building was laid in a Masonic ceremony. Behind the 
stone were placed lists of the faculties of area schools; names of 
city and county officials and members of boards of regents, and 
rolls of local business, professional, service, social and fraternal 
organizations, as well as selected mementoes. The Jesse Dunn 
Annex was occupied the following month. 

Two newer off-campus facilities in use by religious groups at 
this time were the Newman House, operated east of the campus 
on High Street for Catholic students, and a student fellowship 
building erected adjacent to the College Hill Church of Christ, also 
east of the campus. 

The Student Senate through the years had gradually assumed 
a more significant role in student affairs, conduct and activities, 
partly as a result of strong leadership within the organization. 
Two groups formed by the senate to reflect student opinion in 
matters of direct concern were a Student Center advisory commit- 
tee and a cafeteria advisory committee. Among the most effective 
student leaders of the period was Randy Murrow, who served as 
senate president in both 1967-68 and 1968-69. He was succeeded 
the following year by Brent Crouse, who lost to Ed Braly in a hotly 
contested election for 1970-71 but regained the seat for 1971-72. 

Faced with increasing costs to obtain popular professional 
entertainers for the Big Show at Homecoming, the general com- 
mittee decided in 1968 to book only one professional act and 
utilize student talent for the remainder of the program. Oscar 
Stover, head of the music department, was the director and pro- 
duced a much-lauded show, much of it featuring students and 
organizations from his own department. The professional per- 
formance was by Jack and Sally Jenkins, a musical duo. The same 
format was followed the following year, but with a Brazilian duet, 
Los Indios Tabajaros, as the professional act. This was to be the 
last of the Homecoming Big Shows. 
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After voters in Woods and Major counties approved the es- 
tablishment of a vocational-technical school, it became necessary 
to elect a board to oversee the new institution. A five-member 
board was to consist of a representative from each of four districts 
supporting the school and a member at large. The Alva Commu- 
nity Advisory Committee, an independent group made up of 
business people in the area, endorsed President Martin as the 
at-large member of the vo-tech board. A candidate from Major 
County also sought the post. In the election in March 1969, Dr. 
Martin won, 824 to 368, and became a member of the first board 
for the Oklahoma Northwest Area Vocational-Technical School, 
which built instructional facilities at both Alva and Fairview. 
Austin Barragree, a 1941 Northwestern alumnus, became the 
school’s first superintendent. 

Northwestern’s master of teaching degree in March 1969 was 
renamed the master of education degree, but no changes were 
made in its requirements. A few months earlier, upon recommen- 
dation of the graduate council, students in the degree program 
were given the option of writing a graduate paper for three hours 
of credit or taking three additional hours of course work in a 
subject related to their field. A total of 32 hours was still required 
to complete the degree. 

In another academic change, an advanced standing program 
was approved as recommended by the administrative council. 
This allowed students to earn credits by passing examinations in 
specific lower-level subjects in which they believed themselves to 
be already knowledgeable. The program was developed in time 
for the first exams to be given in June 1970. Tests were offered in 
30 different courses. A $5 fee was charged for each. Students could 
earn no more than one-fourth of their required courses by ad- 
vanced standing. 

Also devised in this era was a freshman pre-enrollment plan, 
begun in the summer of 1969. Prior to that time, freshmen reported 
two days ahead of upperclassmen for an orientation period and 
to enroll. Under the new plan, as devised by Dean Joe Struckle, a 
student could register to report on one of four different dates in 
the summer. The schedule included orientation, testing, advise- 
ment and enrollment, all without the pressure of new-semester 
activities. Such a system is still being used. 

Varsity sports in 1968-69, unexceptional for the most part, 
were highlighted by the individual performances of Ron 
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Pinckard, a sophomore from Follett, Texas, on the track team. He 
set a new school shot put record with a throw of 57 feet, 41/2 
inches and in the conference meet set a mark that still stands as 
the record there at 54-9 1/2. He also hurled the discus 154 feet, 5 
inches for a new school record in that event. Pinckard competed 
in the 1969 national NAIA track meet in Billings, Montana, putting 
the shot there 55 feet, 5 inches, placing third and being named an 
NAIA all-American. 

The next significant building project for the campus was ap- 
proved by the regents in March 1969. It was a one-story addition 
to the west of Herod Hall, primarily to house the business office. 
The 2,700-square foot extension was to be built so that a second 
floor could be added later, if needed. P. C. Davis and Sons won 
the contract with a bid of $49,982. It was to be financed from the 
1965 bond issue funds. 

Other building projects were being completed and put into 
full use. The museum was in its new quarters in Jesse Dunn Hall 
in March 1969, completing a move from Carter Hall begun eight 
months earlier and delayed by remodeling work. At the stadium 
project, 48,400 yards of asphaltic concrete were being laid by Broce 
Construction Company of Woodward on parking areas and 
roads. Two miles of concrete curbing were run. Work was under 
way in April 1969 on the 50x150-foot locker room building, al- 
though the stadium itself had been finished the preceding winter. 

The first football game in the new stadium was played Sep- 
tember 13, 1969, against Fort Hays Kansas State, the Rangers 
winning on an encouraging note, 34-6. 

Personnel changes in 1969 saw the resignation of Bess Chap- 
pell from the art department after 24 years and the addition of 24 
new names to the faculty roster. They included four who would 
serve long tenures: Dr. J. C. McCreight in social studies, Dr. Paul 
F. Nighswonger in biology, Loyd Hill in agriculture and Wilda E. 
Pate in education. 

Ina relaxation of some of the rules governing student conduct, 
women in October 1969 were allowed to wear slacks to breakfast 
and the library after 4 p.m. A further change announced in March 
1970 permitted “well-tailored pants” to be worn anytime, except 
to the Sunday noon meal in the cafeteria. Jeans and shorts were 
still prohibited except after 4 p.m. Later that year it was made 
permissible for women to visit in the lounges of the men’s dorms 
between 4 and 10 p.m. 
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Other events of this period: LaVonna Hurst, a coed from Fort 
Supply who had been queen of the National Finals Rodeo in 1968, 
was named Miss Ford Country and appeared in that company’s 
advertising in Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle. . .. Dr. J. V. L. 
Morris died August 31, 1969, at the age of 83. . . . Former Student 
Senate president Randy Murrow, then a graduate student at 
American University in Washington, D. C., was killed December 
20, 1969, in an auto accident near Miami, Oklahoma. . . . Tuition 
went up again, this time from $9 to $10.50 for state students and 
from $20.75 to $25 for those from out of state. . . . The library 
established the Ernest Tyler Room to honor a man who had 
contributed several thousand volumes of his personal library, 
mostly history books, to the university. 

The early beginnings of women’s basketball on the varsity 
level were recorded in the spring of 1970. Bill Ridings coached a 
team that played four games against other college squads, win- 
ning two and losing two. The following fall, Mary Jess Tibbels was 
added to the physical education faculty and given the job of 
coaching women’s varsity sports. She held tryouts to form a 
12-member basketball squad, which saw only limited intercolle- 
giate action in 1970-71. However, interest in women’s sports on 
the varsity level was rapidly growing, and was soon expanded, 
not only to include more games in basketball, but also volleyball, 
softball and track. 

Prior to that time, women’s sports activity had been confined 
to the intramural level in contests organized by the Women’s 
Recreation Association. It was an extensive program, including 
competition in basketball, volleyball, softball, swimming, tennis, 
archery and others. The Intramural Program Council formed in 
1964 for several years conducted contests for both men and 
women. In time, an intramurals director was named on the physi- 
cal education faculty and took over the organization of activities 
in that area. The Women’s Recreation Association continued to 
function until it was disbanded in 1979. 

An academic program that was to enjoy long-running success 
was initiated in 1969, when the school received a $10,200 grant 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Justice to establish a law enforcement education 
program. It was part of a national movement to produce better 
prepared police personnel. Northwestern’s program was set up 
as a two-year study consisting of 61 hours credit. Dr. Leonard 
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White was the first director, and courses were first taught by Bill 
Gruber, an Alva attorney and ex-FBI agent. The grant was to 
provide loans or grants to employees of public law enforcement 
agencies for study in the program on full- or part-time basis. 

Dr. R. B. Yadon, also a former FBI agent, became instructor for 
the law enforcement courses in January 1971. Other grants fol- 
lowed and the program grew rapidly, attracting in-service police 
officers from as far away as eastern Oklahoma. The program later 
evolved into a regular degree curriculum, its majors being stu- 
dents preparing themselves for some type of law enforcement 
work. As the program continued to grow, Glenn Jenlink joined 
the staff as an instructor in that area and, when Yadon retired, 
became its director in 1982. 

The extension offerings continued to expand and, among 
them, in the spring of 1970 GED classes were being taught in 
Woodward, Fairview, Medford and on campus. Ina development 
affecting transfer students, it was announced in May 1970 that 
graduates of junior colleges in Oklahoma and Kansas would be 
considered to have fulfilled general education requirements at 
Northwestern. The move was designed to encourage more of 
those students to advance their studies at Northwestern. 

A matter of some concern to college officials that year was the 
state legislature’s approval of the location of a new junior college 
in Woodward, among several others. The action did not have the 
sanction of state education authorities, however, and the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education never provided the 
funding required for the new institution. 

The 1969-70 school year brought three prominent figures to 
the campus in an outstanding lecture series. The speakers were 
Pierre Salinger, former press secretary to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson; Sander Vanocur, television and radio newsman with the 
National Broadcasting Company, and Julian Bond, young leader 
of the black civil rights movement. Herod Hall was virtually filled 
for their appearances. 

Climaxing a study begun a year earlier by the administrative 
council, a change was made in the fall of 1970 to end the first 
semester before the Christmas holidays. Previously, the semester 
had been carried over into January, requiring final exams to be 
taken soon after the Christmas break. The new schedule specified 
an earlier starting date for the fall semester but also provided 
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students with a lengthy holiday for Christmas and the New Year 
before starting a new semester in January. 

Also in this period: The United Campus Ministry was formed 
by the United Methodist, Christian, Catholic and Presbyterian 
churches and hired Rod Parrot as its director. Offices were in 
Wesley House west of the campus... . Dr. Wilbur Tanner retired 
from the education department after 19 years on the faculty... . A 
$10,000 gift to the Northwestern Foundation brought to $84,550.64 
the total amount contributed by the Charles Morton Share Trust 
since 1955 to different purposes benefiting the school and its 
students. .. . The first commencement to be held at Ranger Field 
was in May 1970, when a record number of 422 bachelor degrees 
were presented and 49 master of education degrees. . . . Jo Ann 
Borden of Mutual was named the national Miss Future Business 
Teacher in a Phi Beta Lambda convention in Philadelphia. 

The fall semester of 1970 opened with both Shockley and 
Vinson halls unoccupied as dorms. Although enrollment had held 
steady at 2,508 (up one from the previous year), other residence 
halls were deemed adequate for on-campus housing needs. Fryer 
Hall was vacated by women and turned over to male students, 
leaving South and Oklahoma halls the women’s dorms and Fryer, 
Ament and Coronado the men’s. 

The new semester was barely well under way when the cam- 
pus and the community were shaken by the death of Dr. Joe 
Dollins, who was killed September 29, 1970. Riding a bicycle on 
the highway a mile north of Alva, he was struck by a speeding 
auto and died at the scene. Dollins had been on the coaching staff 
in 1946-48 and had returned to the faculty in 1957. He had served 
as dean of students and was a professor of education at the time 
of his death. Death also claimed Hugh Wardell less than a month 
later. Employed only that fall as director of computer services, he 
died at 48 years of age of a heart attack on October 14, 1970. 

Dissatisfied with dormitory hours for women and perhaps 
spurred by similar incidences at the University of Oklahoma, 
residents of South Hall in November 1970 staged a walkout in an 
effort to liberalize the rules. Freshmen women were required to 
be in the dorm by 10:30 p.m. Monday through Thursday, 1 a.m. 
on Fridays and Saturdays and 11:30 p.m. on Sundays. Those in 
other classes could stay out until 11 p.m. on weekdays. On the day 
of their protest, many of the women residents, representing all 
classes, stayed outside the dorm until 10:45 p.m., then went inside. 
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This meant that only the freshmen in the group had violated the 
rules, having returned to the dorm 15 minutes late. Several con- 
ferences between students and the deans followed, one of the 
main results being that 25 freshmen women were placed on 
probation for the remainder of the school year. 

A modification of the rules later allowed upperclass women 
to stay out until midnight Sunday through Thursday and until 2 
a.m. on Friday and Saturday. Freshmen deadlines were 11 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday, 2 a.m. Friday and Saturday, and 11:30 
p-m. Sunday. 

A development that stirred extensive interest and initial sup- 
port from the community in the 1970-71 school year was the 
establishment of the Alva Research Corporation, led by North- 
western grad Dr. Marvin Beasley and based primarily on his 
reported discovery of a water-degradeable polymer. Many poten- 
tial uses of the discovery were foreseen, one of the primary 
expectations being that it would solve some of the ecological 
problems associated with agricultural uses of pesticides and fer- 
tilizers. 

Extensive involvement between the corporation’s staff and 
the college was envisioned, and facilities at the college were made 
available to the new business until its own buildings could be 
erected. Beasley himself was named a professor of chemistry and 
director of research without pay from the college. Ranger Instru- 
ments was a related enterprise that was to produce various elec- 
tronic devices. While some promising beginnings were made, 
including the construction of facilities just west of Alva, the busi- 
ness encountered legal and other types of problems and never 
attained the successes originally anticipated. 

In a move designed to improve communication among fac- 
ulty, administration and the student body, a faculty council was 
organized in January 1971. It was made up of ten representatives 
from the different academic departments and five at-large mem- 
bers. 

In a case attracting statewide and even national interest in 
teacher education circles, Stephen Mark Browne, a student barred 
from re-enrolling at Northwestern and from entering its teacher 
education program, brought suit in federal court in January 1971, 
seeking a temporary injunction to prevent the college from deny- 
ing his re-entry. District Judge Stephen S. Chandler granted the 
request. The college did not contest Browne’s returning to school 
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and the restoration of a National Defense Education Act loan 
previously approved for him. The school stood firm, however, in 
denying Browne admission to its teacher education program. 

By agreement between the the state attorney general's office 
and Browne’s attorney, Stephen Jones of Enid, that issue was 
turned over to an arbitration board, whose decision was to be 
binding. Judge Chandler named a three-member panel consisting 
of Judge Merle Lansden of Guymon; Dr. Robert E. Ohm, dean of 
the college of education at the University of Oklahoma, and Dr. 
Frank McFarland, professor of education at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

The college professional fitness committee had denied 
Browne’s admission to the teacher education program because of 
“failure to make satisfactory academic and/or social progress.” 
The fact that Browne wore his hair ina long style not then common 
was immediately noted by the state press and cited by some other 
collegiate newspapers. Writers assumed that the length of 
Browne's hair was a factor in his being denied admission to 
teacher education. The college asserted that neither the length of 
his hair nor his appearance otherwise was a consideration in the 
matter. 
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transport feed to cattle stranded in the record snowstorm of February 1971. 
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The case went before the arbitration panel on March 12, 1971. 
Alva attorney Tom McDaniel argued the case for the college. Some 
15 witnesses were called in the course of the hearing, testifying as 
to Browne’s academic record, character, personal habits and other 
matters related to his qualifications. In the ruling reached by the 
panel and announced by Judge Lansden on March 13, the decision 
of the college to deny Browne admission to its teacher education 
program was upheld. 

A highly rare incident of college classes being canceled be- 
cause of the weather occurred in late February 1971, whena record 
snowfall covered much of western Oklahoma and halted virtually 
all normal activity. Classes were dismissed for a full week. Moun- 
tains of drifted snow had to be dug through to reopen roads and 
restore access to various facilities. The stadium parking lot became 
the loading site for huge helicopters carrying feed to stranded 
herds of cattle. Numerous missions of mercy were carried out by 
individuals and special vehicles able to function while a thaw was 
awaited. Classes were finally resumed as the question of “where 
were you during the snowstorm” dominated talk for weeks. 


Unveiling a bust of President Martin are Mrs. Olaf Coleman, his 


sister-in-law, and Rita Martin, his daughter. Others are Dr. Olaf Coleman, 
Dr. Martin, Merle Moore and Joe Taylor, the sculptor. 
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Another outstanding Ranger athlete was tagged by the pros 
after the 1970-71 basketball season. A dominant player through- 
out his career, Hank Commodore of Ford City, Pennsylvania, had 
set an all-time scoring record of 1,865 points through four years 
with the team, a record that still stands. Commodore was drafted 
in the 15th round by the Carolina Cougars of the American 
Basketball Association and also by the Philadelphia 76ers of the 
NBA. He chose to sign with the Carolina team, but a call to military 
service cut short his hopes for a professional career in basketball. 

Led by the junior and senior classes, a project to finance and 
create a bust of President Martin was conducted without his 
knowledge in the spring of 1971. In a surprise reception in May, 
the bust was unveiled. Held in the Ranger Room of the Student 
Center, the reception was attended by faculty members, students, 
the family of Dr. Martin and some of his professional friends, 
including Dr. E. T. Dunlap, chancellor of higher education in 
Oklahoma, and Dr. Garland Godfrey, president of Central State 
University. Merle Moore, president of the junior class, presented 
the bust to the college on behalf of the students. Several other 
persons spoke, lauding Dr. Martin and his record in education. 
The bust was created by sculptor Joe Taylor and cast in bronze. It 
is displayed today in the college library. 

Personnel changes came as 1971 progressed. Dr. Morton H. 
McKean, who had been the only executive secretary of the North- 
western Foundation since its founding in 1959, resigned and was 
succeeded by Dr. Anna B. Fisher, who had been retired two years 
from the biology department. Assets of the foundation at that time 
were $51,740. Within the faculty, Ruth M. Genuit retired after 29 
years in the music department, and Eva A. Wood retired after 20 
years in home economics. Coeta M. Evans joined the home ec staff 
in the fall. Patsy H. Fredeman became an English instructor. S. 
Floyd Sibley began teaching sociology, and R. B. Yadon was 
teaching law enforcement. 

Changes in the administrative staff moved Dr. Fred Lawson 
into the office of the dean of instruction, where he replaced Andy 
E. Clark Jr., who after 13 years as dean opted to join the faculty in 
music. Dr. Owen Modeland replaced Lawson as head of the 
education department. Lawson had been in that position since he 
had succeeded Dr. Milt Lehr there in 1967. Cecil Perkins was 
, named athletic director after Bill Schnebel resigned to become 

assistant superintendent of Alva public schools. 
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As the 1971-72 school year approached, it was announced that 
it would be the last year for Dr. Martin to serve as Northwestern’s 
president. He would reach the mandatory retirement age for 
administrators in January 1972. The Board of Regents for State 
Colleges called on the Northwestern faculty to nominate indi- 
viduals to serve ona presidential selection advisory committee to 
make recommendations regarding a successor for Dr. Martin. 
From among 27 nominees, 10 faculty members were named by the 
regents to serve on that committee, which went to work in Sep- 
tember 1971. On the committee were John Barton, Leo Brandt, Dr. 
John Sheffield, Wayne Lane, Dr. Sam Bigham, Rita Bryant, Dr. 
Jerry Brownrigg, Dr. Leonard White, Dr. Owen Modeland and 
Norman D. Matthews. A survey was made to determine the 
qualifications faculty members thought the new president should 
possess, and the committee began studying resumes and records 
of candidates for the office. 

Enrollment that fall was down for the third consecutive year, 
the total of 2,258 representing a loss of 285 from the preceding 
year. But academically, the college was claiming progressive steps 
with the addition of a new program called ag-ecology. The first of 
its kind in the state, it was developed in response to a growing 
concern for protecting the environment, particularly in relation to 
agriculture. The program combined courses primarily from the 
agriculture and science departments. It was canceled in 1994 
because of insufficient majors. Also added in the fall of 1971 were 
special education programs to train graduate students for work 
with pupils with learning disabilities and other abnormal charac- 
teristics. A further change was a reduction in the number of 
general education hours required of students in liberal arts pro- 
grams, from 50 to 35. A 50-hour requirement still applied to 
teacher education students, as mandated by state standards. 

An athletic achievement was recorded by the 1971 football 
team, which ended its regular season with seven wins and three 
losses and became the first Northwestern team since 1920 to win 
as many as seven games. The year was climaxed with an invitation 
to play a post-season game in the Boot Hill Bowl in Dodge City, 
Kansas. The team voted unanimously to accept the bid to meet 
Dakota State College of Madison, South Dakota, in the contest. 
The game was played December 4 in an icy stadium where several 
inches of snow had been scraped from most of the playing field 
but still was in evidence on the sidelines and in the stands. The 
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Rangers led through most of the game but lost, 23-20, after the 
Dakota team scored ona pass play that covered 80 yards near the 
end of the final quarter. 

Two players on that team later got their chances at profes- 
sional careers. Tackle Herschell Mosier of Woodward, the first 
Northwestern football player to be named a first-team NAIA 
all-American, was drafted in the 10th round by the Cleveland 
Browns. Halfback Max Kissell of Bartlesville signed as a free agent 
with the Winnepeg Blue Bombers of the Canadian League. 

In the developing area of women’s sports, the varsity basket- 
ball team in 1971-72 posted an 11-3 record, including a split in two 
games with Oklahoma State University and second place in state 
collegiate play. Women in volleyball were champions of an 18- 
team state college tourney. 

In an effort to eliminate waiting lines and simplify the regis- 
tration process, a system of pre-enrollment was developed and 
implemented for students returning for the second semester in 
January 1972. Under the system, students met with advisers and 
planned their classes before the first semester ended, then enrolled 
according to an alphabetical schedule, also toward the end of the 
first semester. Only those who failed to pre-enroll and new stu- 
dents were processed at the beginning of the second semester, 
along with changes made in individual class schedules. The pre- 
enrollment plan was simplified with the aid of the college’s com- 
puter services office. Such a system is still followed. 

On January 28, 1972, the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Col- 
leges announced its decision that Northwestern’s new president 
would be Dr. R. William Wygle, then president of Arkansas 
College, a Presbyterian school with an enrollment of about 700 
and located in Batesville. 

A total of 287 had applied for the Northwestern position. The 
regents had pared that number to 23 and submitted their resumes 
to the presidential selection advisory committee for its recommen- 
dation. The committee was unable to agree on a single candidate, 
five members favoring Dr. Larry Paul Martin, a 1950 Northwest- 
ern alumnus and an assistant professor of human relations at the 
University of Oklahoma, and five supporting George McCutch- 
eon, a long-time public school administrator. Both men were 
recommended equally in the committee’s report to the board. The 
regents bypassed both of them, going instead to the committee’s 
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No. 3 choice, Dr. Wygle, after interviewing a total of six candi- 
dates. The new president was to assume office July 1, 1972. 

In February 1972, after years of seeking approval for a military 
science program, it was announced that a senior unit of the 
Reserved Officers Training Corps would be set up at Northwest- 
ern the following fall. The college had made application for such 
a unit first in 1967 and had renewed its request annually since that 
time. Military science courses would be offered at all levels. 
Students at junior and senior levels would receive $100 a month 
and, upon completion of the program, would be commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the U.S. Army. Shockley Hall became 
ROTC headquarters and much of the first floor was utilized for 
offices, classrooms and equipment storage. 

Capt. John N. Marshall was the first officer to arrive for service 
with the new unit. Lt. Col. Edward L. Queeney was named the 
first professor of military science at Northwestern and began 
duties officially as the officer in charge on April 1, 1972. The total 
staff was to consist of four officers and four noncommissioned 
officers. Work to establish the program moved swiftly. 

The ROTC became an important department in the college 
organization, providing not only courses related to its program 
but also involving itself in the overall campus picture by support- 
ing or sponsoring activities of general interest. Its personnel pro- 
vided first a pancake feed and later a barbecue for Homecoming 
crowds for several years. A military ball became a springtime 
tradition. ROTC color guards were at every event calling for such 
a group. An ROTC cannon boom welcomed Ranger scores at 
football games. Military science students and staff members were 
in evidence at virtually all campuswide activities. 

Besides that addition to the campus, the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education in March 1972 approved three new 
degree programs. Law enforcement, which had been a two-year 
program for three years, was expanded into a full degree pro- 
gram. Also, an innovative curriculum called conservation law 
enforcement—the only one of its kind then known to exist—was 
developed, combining law enforcement courses with those re- 
lated to conservation of natural resources. A third new program 
combined business and agriculture courses into a curriculum 
known as agri-business. 

The 75th anniversary of Northwestern’s founding came on 
March 12, 1972. The occasion generated some attention, stimu- 
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lated in part by bumper stickers and a cancelation stamp on 
campus mailings. The centennial was made the theme of end-of- 
year activites, including traditional alumni events. In addition, 
student organizations held reunions for former members, open 
houses were conducted, and a band concert was presented. The 
1972 yearbook focused on the anniversary. 

More emphasis during the early spring centered on the im- 
pending retirement of President Martin. Several townspeople 
joined college staff members in planning an appreciation dinner 
for Dr. Martin and the raising of funds for a retirement gift. 

The dinner was April 20, 1972, attended by 400 persons in the 
college cafeteria. Andy E. Clark Jr., who had worked with Dr. 
Martin some 24 years in public schools and at Northwestern, was 
master of ceremonies. Speakers included Alva Mayor Clyde Jones, 
who declared April 21 as Dr. J. W. Martin Day in Alva; Dr. Bruce 
Carter, special adviser to Governor David Hall, who read the 
governor's proclamation of April 20 as Dr. J. W. Martin Day in 
Oklahoma; Dr. E. T. Dunlap and Joe B. Monroe, who read resolu- 
tions from the boards of regents commending Dr. Martin's record, 
and Dr. Garland Godfrey, president of Central State University. 
All of the speakers recalled incidents in their relationships with 
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A retirement gift from many of his friends was an oversized check meant to 
pay for whatever President Martin chose. The final amount was $3,000. 
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Dr. Martin, many of them humorous. Several students and staff 
members were on the program, providing music and other enter- 
tainment. Many of Dr. Martin’s friends had contributed to the 
retirement gift fund, intended for the purchase of a new car. 
Presented to the president that evening was an oversized check 
for $2,800, drawn on the “Bank of Appreciation” and signed, “A 
Host of Friends.” The fund finally totaled $3,000. 

Dr. Martin in his response at the dinner paid tribute to the 
different groups who had contributed to the work of his admini- 
stration and urged that they move ahead together “in unity of 
spirit and of purpose and in a sense of loyalty to Northwestern 
and to each other.” He declared, “While we can, even in humility, 
agree that Northwestern has reached exceptional heights, it 
would be wrong to assume that the best years of the institution 
are behind us. If, in fact, the college fulfills the needs that lie ahead, 
the best years are in the future, and the years through which we 
have just come will serve as building blocks upon which the others 
rest.” 

Copies of a booklet summarizing “the Martin years” and 
containing letters from key people in different areas of his activi- 
ties were given to persons attending the dinner. A chart compared 
figures in different areas at the beginning of Dr. Martin’s admini- 
stration in 1956-57 and at the end in 1971-72, all reflecting signifi- 
cant increases, as follows: 

Operations budget, from $468,8091 to $2,235,205; auxiliary 
expenditures, from $229,529.90 to $1,049,165; value of buildings, 
from $2,125,440.70 to $9,054,163; value of equipment, from 
$419,708.84 to $826,304; Northwestern Foundation assets, from 
none to $68,187.07; enrollment, from 748 to 2,258; faculty, from 43 
to 105; full-time employees (faculty and staff), 88 to 182, and 
student employees, 129 to 278. The land area of the campus had 
been almost doubled, and the payroll tripled. More than $8 mil- 
lion had been spent on new buildings and improvements in older 
ones. 

Dr. Martin, in the office 16 years, had been president of North- 
western longer than any of his predecessors and at his retirement 
had the longest tenure of any president in the state higher educa- 
tion system. 

As the date of his retirement neared, the Alva Review-Courier 
commented editorially on Dr. Martin’s record: “During his tenure, 
Northwestern made the greatest strides in its history. His admini- 
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stration spanned an era when it was more popular to protest, to 
burn rather than to build. Northwestern, too, had its share of those 
who put their aims above those of the college. But when it came 
right down to it, there was no question who was in charge, and 
rightly so.” 

Dr. Martin, one of the members of the original Oklahoma 
Northwest Area Vo-Tech School board, resigned from that office 
in April 1972 after a court ruling that no person could hold two 
state positions. He was then chairman of the board of trustees for 
the Oklahoma Teachers Retirement System. 

In his last commencement as Northwestern president, Dr. 
Martin conferred bachelor degrees upon 388 seniors and master 
of education degrees upon 61 graduate students on May 7, 1972. 

Retirements of two long-time staff members came in the 
spring of 1972. Ralph F. Strete left after 26 years at the college, 
teaching geology and geography, and Dr. Wilma A. Ernst, chair- 
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man of the business department, retired after being on the faculty 
32 years. A third staff member, Edith Gorman, a college librarian 
24 years, retired in the summer. 

In June another athlete drew the attention of the professional 
ranks when Mike Hargrove, twice an all-conference first baseman 
for the Northwestern Rangers, was drafted by the Texas Rangers. 
He went promptly to the Class A Geneva, New York, farm club 
of the Texas team but in two years advanced to the majors. 
Hargrove was named American League Rookie of the Year in 
1974. After four years at Texas, he went to San Diego for a short 
time, then to the Cleveland Indians and played there until 1985. 
He afterward became a coach in the Cleveland organization and 
in 1991 was named manager of the Indians. 

In 1972 Northwestern became the beneficiary of the largest 
bequest made to that time on behalf of the school. Ernest Tyler, 
who had previously given hundreds of books to the college 
library, died April 27, 1971, leaving two-thirds of his estate to be 
set up in a permanent trust fund. The amount was $113,682, 
interest on which was to be used for Northwestern scholarships. 

The college’s new president, Dr. Wygle, assumed office as 
scheduled on July 1, 1972, occupying the president’s home with 
his wife Peggy. Dr. Martin moved into a residence in Alva. In the 
years that followed, he maintained a home in Alva but spent much 
of his time at another on Spavinaw Lake in northeastern Okla- 
homa. Not long after his retirement he married Dr. Wilda Pate, 
who had been on the education department faculty at Northwest- 
ern since 1969, 

Dr. Wygle, 45 years old when he assumed the presidency, was 
born in Texas but from childhood lived in Kansas. He earned a 
bachelor’s degree in physical education in 1950 and a masters in 
school administration in 1952 from Kansas State Teachers College 
in Emporia. He also had attended the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. He completed a doctorate in education at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas in 1965 with an emphasis in higher education 
administration and sociology. He was a coach and public school 
administrator in Kansas from 1950 to 1958, then joined the staff at 
the Emporia college. His offices there included placement direc- 
tor, director of field services, dean of students, administrative 
assistant to the president, and dean of administration. He went to 
Arkansas College in 1969. 
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Dr. Wygle took up his new duties voicing optimism regarding 
the school’s future and emphasizing the importance of capitaliz- 
ing on “a tremendous faculty and student body.” One of his 
earliest moves as president was to call in a consultant from Geor- 
gia to assess the college organization and its various functions and 
recommend changes that might improve its effectiveness. Dr. 
Wygle himself accepted numerous speaking engagements and 
began holding informal meetings with faculty members, students 
and townspeople to get their ideas on how the college might better 
fulfill its missions. He voiced concern for the enrollment and set 
about to beef up recruitment work and improve admissions pro- 
cedures. 

An admissions office was established, and Dr. Dan Shorter 
was named its director. Bettielou Stephenson, then employed in 
the business office, was transferred to admissions as Dr. Shorter’s 
assistant. The office was assigned responsibility for recruitment, 
testing programs for high school seniors, and pre-admission 
work. It also was to function as an information center. The office, 
set up in Herod Hall, was open seven days a week. An estimated 
3,150 high school seniors were visited by admission office repre- 
sentatives in the 1972-73 school year. A heavy volume of corre- 
spondence with individuals was maintained to provide 
information, set up campus visits, supply various types of forms, 
and fulfill an assortment of requests. The office hosted or organ- 
ized the campus visits of approximately 1,000 persons that year. 

Dr. Wygle called the college “the best kept secret in Okla- 
homa” and envisioned efforts to make it better known. He devel- 
oped a plan he called the “NOW” (Northwestern on the Way) 
program, a principal part of which was a substantial increase in 
scholarship funds. The goal he set for 1973-74 was $75,000, of 
which $50,000 was to be raised in Alva and $25,000 in nearby 
towns. Dr. Wygle said the Northwestern Foundation, then with 
assets of about $69,000, should have capital funds of at least $1 
million. He also thought the college could obtain more money 
through federal grants. 

Ata dinner in September 1972 to launch the scholarship fund 
drive, 230 persons heard about the NOW program and Wygle’s 
ideas regarding the future of the college. Cliff Mann of the Alva 
State Bank staff was chairman of the fund drive. Harold Wilson 
of Central National Bank headed the Alva phase of the campaign, 
and attorney Tom McDaniel was in charge of out-of-town solici- 
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tations. When workers in the Alva drive met for a “final” report 
on October 31, a total of $44,120.06 had been collected or pledged, 
including $1,750.06 the ROTC had netted at a Homecoming pan- 
cake breakfast. By January the amount had risen to $48,656. 

With the new funds provided, scholarships were offered to 
every valedictorian and salutatorian in northwest Oklahoma high 
schools and those in Kansas high schools in counties adjacent to 
northwest Oklahoma. Thirty-eight of these awards were accepted. 
In addition, each of the 24 academic departments was allowed to 
choose a student to receive a $300 scholarship and was given 
another $100 for recruitment or scholarship purposes. Still further, 
the music department got $7,500 and the speech department 
$2,500 for “participation” awards to students taking part in or- 
ganizations and activities in those departments. 

In the education program in 1972, a program was set up 
cooperatively with Oklahoma State University by which a gradu- 
ate student could earn a school administrator’s certificate. Some 
of the credits required could be earned by extension on the North- 
western campus and others were taught only on the OSU campus. 
This proved a highly popular program, particularly for personnel 
from public schools in Northwestern’s service area. Fifty-one 
enrolled in the fall of 1972. 

Also that fall: Art Parkhurst, who had been there from 1956 to 
1964, was back coaching the Ranger football team. . . . Johnny 
Barton was named dean of men as of December 31, replacing A. 
B. Childress, who returned to teaching. ... A number of students 
appeared as extras when a segment for the movie “Dillinger” was 
filmed in Nash. . . . Enrollment was 2,208, down 50 from the 
preceding year. .. . Gladys Julian, an English instructor from 1945 
to 1964, died at 76 on September 17, 1972. . . . Singer Mac Davis 
appeared in concert in Percefull Fieldhouse. . . . College vehicles 
became more recognizable after being painted the school colors, 
red and black. 

A proponent of the idea that the faculty, staff and students 
should be involved in college governance, Dr. Wygle promoted 
the establishment of an involved organization to accomplish that 
end. A constitution for a College Senate was developed and 
approved by the Faculty Council and the Student Senate in De- 
cember 1972. The new College Senate was comprised of five 
councils: college, academics, student affairs, graduate and teacher 
education. The membership of each council included faculty, staff 
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and students. Organized within each council were committees to 
deal with specific areas related to the council's responsibility. 

The purpose of the governance organization was “to provide 
a structure for effective communication among the faculty, ad- 
ministration, students and auxiliary staff and for cooperative 
effort to preserve and improve the quality of higher education at 
Northwestern State College.” Virtually every matter requiring an 
administrative decision was channeled through a council for rec- 
ommendation, including the annual budget. The senate’s consti- 
tution provided that the president could accept the 
recommendation or veto it within 30 days after its submission. 

One of the early issues involved summer salaries for instruc- 
tors. To effect some savings, the academic council had recom- 
mended a 5 percent cut across the boards. Previously rejected by 
the council had been a proposal to base pay on the number of 
credit hours generated and the number of students enrolled in an 
instructor's classes. President Wygle vetoed the pay cut recom- 
mendation, calling it a “hasty decision,” and set about to avoid 
salary reductions. 

The new governance system was hailed by some as the ideal, 
rightfully incorporating the ideas of those affected into the deci- 
sions being made. Members of the various councils took their 
assignments seriously and for the most part sincerely sought to 
make the system work. However, two years after it was organized, 
a survey of its effectiveness was reported by Jim Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the student body. Among criticisms were (1) a lack of 
administration energy and decisiveness in implementing council 
proposals; (2) divisions among faculty, staff and students, result- 
ing from poor inter-council communication, and (3) the “tremen- 
dous amount of time” being consumed in committee and council 
meetings. 

Seeking to enhance the support of the alumni association for 
the school, Dr. Wygle led the organization to adopt a new consti- 
tution and embark on new activities. James Wadley was named 
to a new office of alumni director while also serving as placement 
director, having replaced Esther Folks in the latter position. Folks 
had worked in that office from 1962 to 1973. Alumni chapters were 
formed in Ponca City and Cherokee, and others were planned. 

The practice of naming distinguished graduates and present- 
ing them with Outstanding Alumni Awards each spring at the 
alumni banquet became established as an annual event in 1973. 
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The first recipients were Robert A. Innis, Ponca City, a 1956 
graduate who worked with Continental Oil Company, and Edna 
Donley, Oklahoma City, a 1929 grad who was on the staff of the 
Oklahoma Education Association and had developed its Depart- 
ment of Instruction and Professional Development. In 1959, while 
a teacher in Alva High School, Donley had been named National 
Teacher of the Year. In subsequent years, those honored as Out- 
standing Alumni, their years of graduation and the positions they 
held when cited are as follows: 

1974—Phil B. Noah, 1925, president of Management and Mar- 
keting Consultants, Oklahoma City, and former chief executive 
officer of American National Insurance Company; Dr. John Mar- 
vel, 1946, president of Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado, 
and Dr. Wilton Anderson, 1938, chairman of the Department of 
Accounting, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

1975—Floyd Harrington, 1930, retired as director of the Fiscal 
Services Division of the State Legislative Council, Oklahoma City; 
Dale Cullip, 1968, junior high language arts teacher, Sterling, 
Colorado; Dr. Larry P. Martin, 1950, executive director of the 
Department of Advanced Programs, Continuing Education and 
Public Service, University of Oklahoma, Norman, and Dr. H. 
Leland Steffen, 1950, Enid physician. 

1976—None. Beginning in the following year, the awards 
were categorized and designated as Business, Education and 

1977—Business: Brandon Frost, 1932, Woodward business- 
man. Education: Scott Tuxhorn, 1951, deputy commissioner, 
southwest regional office, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Dallas, and former Oklahoma state superintendent for 
public instruction. Humanitarian: William J. Mellor, 1927, 
Fairview, retired as public service officer for the Air Pollution 
Control District, Los Angeles. 

1978—Business: Jack M. Annis, 1952, Woodward attorney and 
member of the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges. Educa- 
tion: Wilda Walker, 1940, Enid High School English teacher and 
1975 Oklahoma Teacher of the Year. Humanitarian: Dixie Molz, 
1944, extension home economist for Stafford County, St. John, 
Kansas. 

1979—Business: Dale Frieden, 1940, vice-president of market- 
ing, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa. Education: Dr. 
Glenn A. Welsch, 1935, professor of accounting in the Department 
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of Business Administration, University of Texas, Austin. Humani- 
tarian: Dr. John W. V. Smith, 1938, professor of church history, 
Anderson School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana. 

1980—Business: Aurice Huguley, 1940, finance officer, North- 
western Oklahoma State University, Alva. Education: William D. 
Overstreet, 1951, state education leader, Juneau, Alaska. Humani- 
tarian: Durward Brown, 1938, Alva, retired teacher of 38 years, 
including much work in elementary physical education. 

1981—Business/Professional: Dr. Dennis Weigand, 1960, 
Oklahoma City dermotologist. Education: Dr. James H. Stringer, 
1955, president, Hutchinson Community College, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Humanitarian: Dr. Rosa Rodriguez-Reeves, 1958, Fre- 
mont, California, professor of foreign languages and literature at 
California State College, Hayward. 

1982—Business/ Professional: Manuel O. Parra-Parada, 1970, 
petroleum chemist, Vienna, Austria. Education: Dr. E. Leon 
Hibbs, 1952, president, Southeastern Oklahoma State University, 
Durant. Humanitarian: Lt. Col. Larry D. Hendricks, 1962, parasi- 
tologist at Walter Reed Army Hospital Institute of Research, 
Washington, D. C. 

1983—Business/ Professional: James D. Foliart, 1940, Okla- 
homa City attorney. Education: Dr. Marvin C. Leist, 1949, Morris, 
Oklahoma, superintendent of schools in Boynton. Humanitarian: 
MeRita Hoy, Alva, volunteer church and social worker. 

1984—Business/ Professional: Dr. A. Merrill Schnitzer, 1943, 
manager of the consumer production branch, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville. Education: Darrel Ray, 1955, professor of 
curriculum and instruction, Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter. Humanitarian: Mary Nell Legg, 1969, sociology instructor, 
Valencia Community College, Orlando, Florida. A new category 
added in 1984 was the Recognition Award for outstanding 
achievement within five years after graduation. The first recipient 
of that award was Tom Newby, 1980, Enid attorney. 

1985—Business/ Professional: Dr. Chirrold Epp, 1961, flight 
dynamics officer, Mission Control Center, Johnson Space Center, 
Houston, Texas. Education: J. Edward Bennett, 1957, chemistry 
department chairman, Arkansas State University, State Univer- 
sity, Arkansas. Humanitarian: S. Floyd Sibley, 1963, Kiowa, Kan- 
sas, retired as sociology professor at Northwestern and minister 
of the Congregational Church, Kiowa. Recognition: Bob Merritt, 
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1982, Mulvane, Kansas, director of automotive instruction, Mul- 
vane schools. 

1986—Business/ Professional: Tom J. McDaniel, 1960, associ- 
ate general counsel-litigation, Kerr-McGee Corporation, Okla- 
homa City. Education: Jack T. Strahorn, 1951, Oklahoma 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City. Humanitarian: Vesta 
M. Rundle, 1952, Charleston, Illinois, social, music, civic and 
church leader. Recognition: Mary Jo Servis, 1981, science teacher, 
Freedom. 

1987—Business/ Professional: Melvin Kloefkorn, 1942, Man- 
chester, Oklahoma, owner of Manchester Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Education: J. N. Voorhees, 1959, coach and teacher, 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas. Humanitarian: M. L. Sharp, 1954, Dal- 
las, chief executive officer of a baggage handling equipment com- 
pany. Recognition: Paul Kinzie, 1985, Alva, associated with Kinzie 
Industries. 

1988—Business/ Professional: Dr. P. D. Casper, 1935, Del City 
physician. Education: Dr. Larry W. Nutter, 1962, president of Rose 
State College, Midwest City. Humanitarian: Irving L. Smith, 1940, 
Enid district supervisor of the United Methodist Churches and a 
portrayer of Biblical characters. 

1989—Business/ Professional: David A. Shafer, 1962, associate 
director for administration, Oklahoma Department of Human 
Services, Oklahoma City. Education: Billy Sacket, 1975, science 
teacher, Chamberlain Middle School, Fairview. Humanitarian: 
Dr. Ed Calhoon, 1947, Beaver physician. Recognition: Brenda 
Sheik, 1984, Beaver County director, Oklahoma State University 
Co-Operative Extension Services. 

1990—Business/ Professional: Dr. Brock E. Schnebel, 1973, 
Oklahoma City orthopedic surgeon. Education: James H. Hood, 
1948, retired science teacher, St. John, Kansas. Recognition: Mark 
Sisco, 1985, coach and math teacher, Clearwater, Kansas. 

1991—Business/ Professional: Dr. William H. Simon, 1947-59 
(degree granted 1979), Enid pediatrician. Education: Elizabeth 
Zadorozny, 1968, middle school science teacher, Woodward. 

1992—Business/ Professional: Ira Painton, 1940, Oklahoma 
City, retired as president of American National Mutual Funds 
Companies. Education: Dr. Larry Claflin, 1963, plant pathologist. 
Humanitarian: Karen Spicer, 1964, executive director for Catholic 
Charities, Fort Worth. 
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1993—Business/ Professional: Dr. Richard G. Dotter, 1955, 
chairman of the board of trustees, Presbyterian Hospital, Okla- 
homa City. Education: Dr. Francisco Ybarra, 1964, assistant super- 
intendent for personnel services, Topeka, Kansas, schools. 
Humanitarian: Larry Fields, 1971, director of the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Corrections, Oklahoma City. 

1994—-Business/ Professional: Dr. Peggy Wisdom, 1968, chief 
of staff, O'Donoghue Rehabilitation Institute, Oklahoma City. 
Education: Glen Piper, 1963, South Barber superintendent of 
schools, Kiowa, Kansas. Humanitarian: Darrel Hardy, 1964, pas- 
tor, St. Paul’s United Methodist Church, Ponca City. A new award 
given in 1994 was the Ranger Recognition Award, given to an 
individual who not necessarily was graduated at Northwestern 
but who had made substantial contributions to the university. The 
first recipient was Dr. L. W. Patzkowsky, retired physician in Enid 
and former chairman of the Northwestern Foundation board of 
trustees. 

1995—Business/ Professional: Adair Brown, 1970, head of 
Adair Group, a construction company in Denver. Education: Dr. 


Lt. Col. Ed Queeney speaks at an open house for the military science 
department outside its headquarters at Shockley Hall early in the 1972-73 
school year. The department became increasingly involved in campus 
affairs from the outset of its establishment at Northwestern. 
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John Allen Rider, 1952, retired associate professor of office man- 
agement at East Tennessee State University, Johnson City. Hu- 
manitarian: Ben B. Buckland, 1968, station manager for radio 
station KHTT in Tulsa and a member of the board of directors of 
Goodwill Industries and the executive board of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association. 

Back to the 1972-73 school year: Women’s sports on the varsity 
level had begun to develop seriously but still lacked recognition 
by the conference. The women’s basketball team that year posted 
an 11-2 record. The volleyball team won the state Class B collegiate 
title, ending the season at 10-1. The softball team lost only one in 
nine games and claimed first place in a tournament at Oklahoma 
Baptist University. 

In one of its moves to add something new to the campus, the 
military science department in May 1973 completed the develop- 
ment of a firing range in the south basement of Vinson Hall. The 
facility subsequently was used not only for ROTC classes but also 
by area police officers and students in law enforcement classes. It 
also made possible the formation of a Rifle and Pistol Club. Turkey 
shoots at Thanksgiving became annual events, with frozen tur- 
keys going to the best marksmen—or women. 

Endeavoring to increase campus activity and enrollment dur- 
ing the summer, Dr. Leonard White, who had become adminis- 
trative assistant to the president, devised a schedule of more than 
40 workshops, clinics and camps for the summer of 1973. High 
school courses also were offered in history, English and govern- 
ment. The regular eight-week summer session was changed to 
two five-week sessions, enabling students to earn more credit 
during those months. A system of open enrollment was set up, 
allowing students to register for summer classes at any time 
beforehand. It was expected that 2,000 to 3,000 persons would take 
part in the summer program. Although not all of the scheduled 
activities drew enough interest to be held, summer enrollment did 
increase, largely as a result of the change to two five-week ses- 
sions. Head count was 1,145, a 39.4 percent rise. Credit hours 
generated were up by 34.2 percent. 

Also in this period: Dr. John Ted Meier of the education 
department died at the age of 40 January 13, 1973, after a lengthy 
illness. He had been on the faculty since 1966. . .. CBS newsman 
Daniel Schorr was a campus speaker in February 1973. . . . The 
ROTC held its first military ball in March 1973. ...Goals of $60,000 
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in Alva and $30,000 elsewhere were set in the 1973 NOW scholar- 
ship fund drive. AnnaBelle Shafer was general chairman of the 
campaign. ... The college stage band, directed by Andy Clark, cut 
a record, “The Now Sound,” in the summer of 1973... . The 
campus bookstore became a self-service facility in the fall of 1973. 
... Vivian “Beechie” Williams, an Oklahoma City coed, was 
named an all-American cheerleader in competition sponsored by 
the Pepsi-Cola company. 

Personnel changes made in this period affected many who had 
established or would establish long-time service records with the 
school. Retiring in the spring of 1973 were Dr. Joe Melton in 
chemistry, a faculty member since 1946, and Fred Hoy of the 
industrial education department, at Northwestern 16 1/2 years. 
Frances DuVall retired July 31 after 26 years on the library staff. 
Albert “Hap” Pearson, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
also retired in the summer of 1973, ending 21 years of service to 
the college, and Laura Pierce, director of food services, retired 
December 31 after 20 years with the school. 

Glenn Jenlink, Alfalfa County undersheriff, began teaching 
some law enforcement classes in 1973. Joining the faculty in the 
fall that year were Dr. David H. Bohlen and Dr. Kenneth H. Brown 
in chemistry, Dr. Stephen R. Hensley in biology, Jack D. Paxton in 
psychology and Dr. Bill R. Riddle in industrial education. Art 
Parkhurst resigned as football coach in October 1973 but remained 
on the physical education faculty. 

In the academic curriculum, an Indian studies program was 
added in the fall of 1973 in an effort both to extend understanding 
of the native American culture and to attract more Indian students 
to the school. Director of the program was Della Badwound, who 
had been engaged in adult education and youth work among 
Indians in South Dakota. The program was discontinued after a 
year. 

Another short-lived program was a college management 
course, which could be taken for one hour of graduate or under- 
graduate credit or audited by faculty and staff members, students 
or others. The study was designed to extend understanding of 
how the college functioned and was intended to help hold the line 
on the student head-count. President Wygle was in charge. The 
course accomplished its purpose on enrollment, which was up by 
two at 2,210 in 1973. 
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Of longer duration wasa “career year” course, created primar- 
ily for freshmen to help them focus on a career goal. The course 
included aptitude tests and “laboratories,” in which professionals 
from different vocations appeared to discuss their work and 
answer questions regarding it. Other information on various ca- 
reers also was provided by the instructor. 

As the result of a year-long effort by Dr. Joe Lawter, an 
education staff member who had become extension director, fed- 
eral funding was obtained to open an Intermediate Regional 
Educational Center in September 1973. Lawter was its first direc- 
tor. Fifteen public school districts were to receive special services 
which individually they could not afford. These were to be pro- 
vided by a staff that included two psychometrists-elementary 
counselors, two secondary counselors, three speech therapists, a 
psychologist, a teacher of the gifted and a nurse. Administrative 
offices were set up in Herod Hall, while operational offices were 
in Lincoln Elementary School. The center later was operated with 
its own staff apart from the college but continued to function 
according to its original purposes. 

In the fall of 1973 it was announced that Northwestern would 
receive $562,383 for capital improvement purposes from a bond 
issue approved by state voters in 1968. The total over three years 
was to reach $872,686. A campus committee, functioning under 
the planning and budget committee of the College Senate, devel- 
oped a list of project priorities. First on the list was another 
renovation of the Fine Arts Building, with new equipment and 
furniture. The college maintenance building was in need of emer- 
gency repairs. A new campus lighting system was lower on the 
priority list but was included among the first jobs to be undertaken 
with the the bond issue funds. Later projects were to include work 
in Carter Hall, Jesse Dunn, the Industrial Education Building and 
the president’s home, along with new tennis courts, landscaping 
work and parking lot improvements. 

The Bethany architectural firm of Bowman, Nicek and Asso- 
ciates planned the Fine Arts renovation after conferences with 
staff members affected, although work on the building did not 
start immediately. The same firm developed a new lighting plan 
for the campus to replace one that provided only one-fourth of the 
illumination needed from poles and fixtures that were easily— 
and had been often—vandalized. Thilsted Electric Company of 
Alva won the lighting contract with a bid of $58,468. The project 
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was begun in the summer of 1974. Vapor lights on high steel poles 
and other lighting left no dark areas on the campus. New lights 
were installed for tennis courts, even though some of the courts 
did not then exist. 

A re-evaluation of the institution by the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education came in 1973, with a team 
representing that organization making an on-campus study in 
November. A three-year extension of accreditation had been 
granted in 1970 following an extensive self-study, as required by 
NCATE procedures. After its look into the program in 1973, the 
team gave high marks to the quality and dedication of the faculty, 
the vigor of the administration, and the caliber of the students, 
described as “personable, articulate and supportive of the pro- 
gram.” Criticisms focused primarily on faculty overloads. Avail- 
ability of supporting academic courses in some areas and quality 
controls for the graduate program were also questioned. Sub- 
sequently, full accreditation from the national NCATE office was 
extended only to the undergraduate program in teacher educa- 
tion. Accreditation of the graduate program was extended only to 
September 1975, pending the outcome of further review. 

Raising an issue that was to be heard with increasing fre- 
quency as his administration continued, Dr. Wygle in the fall of 
1973 voiced criticism of state funding methods. He called for more 
equitable distribution of available money on a per-student basis, 
pointing out that Northwestern got only $704 per student, while 
the University of Oklahoma received $1,201. 

The economic impact of the college on Alva and the surround- 
ing area was calculated in September 1973 by Dr. Mahmoud Badr 
and Dr. Nadia Elsheikh, husband-and-wife professors in the eco- 
nomics department. They reported that in the preceding year, 
students at the college had spent approximately $3 million in Alva 
and an additional $1 million in the surrounding area. Addition- 
ally, visitors to the college had spent a half million dollars. The 
college itself had brought approximately $2 1/3 million to the 
area. College-related spending, the report showed, totaled $6.83 
million. 

A further breakdown in the professors’ findings indicated that 
students residing in campus housing spent an average of $1,150 
during the nine-month school term in Alva and the area. Com- 
muters spent an average of $700. They also figured that $90,000 in 
scholarship awards brought 300 students, resulting in $250,000 
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more in state funds and $333,000 in business for a return of more 
than 600 per cent on such a scholarship investment. 

A significant change affecting varsity sports came in January 
1974, when the six regional colleges withdrew from the Oklahoma 
Collegiate Athletic Conference to form a league of their own, the 
Oklahoma Intercollegiate Conference. Left behind were Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Cameron, Langston, Panhandle and 
Phillips. In the new conference, all of the schools competed in all 
of the same sports. It was deemed a more workable organization 
for regulating scholarships and other matters pertaining to that 
level of competition. 

Later in the year, President Wygle proposed designating 
$6,000 for athletic scholarships for women. Twelve would go to 
basketball players and eight to those in other sports. Each award 
would be worth $300. Women athletes continued with varsity- 
level play in basketball, volleyball, softball and track. The volley- 
ball team won the state collegiate championship for the third 
consecutive year, and the softball team was second to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in a tourney at OU. 

In the meantime, Bill Pitts resigned February 1, 1974, as mu- 
seum curator to become curator of the Santa Fe Trail Museum in 
Larned, Kansas. The vacancy was not filled as an economy meas- 
ure, and activities of the museum were essentially halted. The only 
full-time curator to be employed for the Northwestern museum, 
Pitts had been there since 1964. He had developed the facility into 
a major campus attraction and had created numerous traveling 
and loan exhibits. The historical collection had been greatly ex- 
panded. Pitts had been called on to do excavation work at the site 
of several fossil and Indian relic discoveries, and he had gained 
extensive recognition in the profession for a series of effective 
summer workshops to train museum personnel. 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the student affairs council 
of the College Senate, dorm rules were relaxed a bit further in 
February 1974 to allow men and women to visit each other in their 
dorm rooms during specified hours: 7 to 10:30 p.m. on Friday, 1 
to 5 and 7 to 10:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 1 to 5 p.m. on Sunday. 
Doors to halls and to inside suites had to remain open, and visitors 
were escorted by their hosts from lounge areas to the rooms. 

Northwestern underwent yet another name change in 1974. A 
resolution passed by the Oklahoma Legislature and signed May 
4 by Governor David Hall made the institution Northwestern 
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Oklahoma State University, effective August 16. Other schools in 
the state also were affected. All of the regional colleges became 
universities, as did Panhandle and Cameron. The Oklahoma Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts was redesignated the University of Science 
and Arts of Oklahoma. Two-year colleges dropped “junior” from 
their names and became simply “state colleges.” Backers of the 
change said the more prestigious-sounding name was expected 
to make the institution more attractive to prospective students and 
also make it easier to obtain federal and foundation grants. Pride 
in the school on the part of students and alumni was expected to 
increase. 

That financial problems were becoming serious for the insti- 
tution was recognized in March 1974, when Dr. Wygle was di- 
rected by the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges to cut 
educational and general expenses to get within the E&G budget. 
The next month the president named a campus task force to study 
ways to balance the budget for the upcoming year. 

Although state funding had been increased by $176,000, cuts 
of $64,000 were still needed to balance spending with available 
money. The total budget for 1974-75 was $2,398,731, of which 
$1,626,000 was to come from the state. That funding from other 
sources would make up the difference in the budget was deemed 
overly optimistic. To complete the 1973-74 year, $103,000 had been 
borrowed for operating expenses from the escrowed school lands 
revenue. A 10 percent increase in dormitory rates had been levied 
in an effort to meet bond payment obligations. An enrollment 
decline of some 500 students in five years, plus only small in- 
creases in state funding had contributed to the budget problems. 

It was in this situation that Dr. V. K. Curtis Jr., assistant 
superintendent of schools in Muskogee, was hired as business 
manager for Northwestern, assuming responsibility for college 
budget matters and accounting and supervising the business 
office. He also was to initiate a computerized system for as much 
of the college business operation as practical. He went to work on 
July 1, 1974. 

President Wygle foresaw an “austere” year for the school in 
1974-75. Faculty members got no salary increases. Vacancies cre- 
ated by resignations were not filled. Eliminated were the positions 
of dean of men, Indian affairs adviser, activities coordinator, 
development coordinator and three secretarial jobs. Dr. Wygle 
said no faculty members would lose their jobs and declined to 
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offer a number of six-month contracts, as recommended by the 
task force. Cutbacks were made in several areas, including travel, 
postage and printing. Dr. Wygle asked the task force to continue 
its work, aiming at a 1975-76 budget that would allow substantial 
increases in faculty salaries, which at that time averaged $12,483 
a year. 

But the problems persisted and were the focus of a lengthy 
meeting of the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges on July 28. 
Much of the meeting was spent in a four-hour executive session, 
after which President Wygle resigned, effective January 1, 1975. 
In his statement to the regents, Wygle said, “I have said repeatedly 
that Northwestern State College was not properly financed from 
the state of Oklahoma, and I offer my resignation to make this 
point.” 

He said later, “There is tremendous opportunity here. In a 
declining situation, it will require proper financing, strong lead- 
ership and hard work.” He listed two disappointments: failure to 
stop a decline in enrollment and failure “to attract adequate 
financing.” Among his achievements he listed the organization of 
the new scholarship program, a reorganized alumni association, 
the development of the women’s varsity sports program and the 
creation of a new governance system for the residence halls. 

At the time Dr. Wygle resigned, the regents approved several 
actions to save the college some money. Four faculty members 
were to be offered one-semester contracts. The computer center 
was to be phased out, and the college nurse position was to be 
eliminated. Cuts were to be made in the school’s farm operation 
and in student salaries. Payments to cooperating teachers in the 
practice teaching program were to be ended. A Xerox machine in 
the printing department was to be removed. The savings were 
expected to total $107,000. 

Earlier in 1974, a proposal by Floyd Sibley that a sports infor- 
mation office be established was accepted, and Sibley became its 
first director ona part-time basis. He continued to teach sociology, 
as he had since 1965. In other personnel matters, Ray D. Lau 
became library director in the summer of 1974, and Dan B. Gottsch 
was named head of the social work department in the fall. 

After a self-study had been completed the previous year for 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
a team from that organization visited Northwestern in March 
1974. It was announced the following August that full accredita- 
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tion for the next 10 years had been granted. That action had been 
deferred one year because of the change in the college administra- 
tion. 

The development of varsity sports for women was prompted 
in part by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
which, under its Title 9 program, called for equal treatment for 
men and women students. Also as a result of that, dormitory rules 
became the same for both sexes in 1974, in effect ending deadlines 
by which coeds had to be in their rooms. For security purposes, 
however, women’s residence halls were locked at certain times 
and resident assistants were on duty from midnight to 6 a.m. 

The process of naming a new president for Northwestern 
began in the summer of 1974 with the election of another presi- 
dential selection advisory committee. The regents called for a 
nine-member committee—five from the faculty and two each 
from the administration and the student body. The faculty elected 
Dr. N. D. Matthews, Dr. John Sheffield, Dr. Jerry Brownrigg, John 
Barton and Dr. Tom Ikard. From the administration were James 
Wadley and Wayne Lane. Students named Jim Rodgers and Mike 
Major. 

Coincidental with the vacancy at Northwestern were those at 
Southwestern, where Dr. Al Harris was retiring, and at Central, 
where Dr. Garland Godfrey also was retiring. A total of 49 persons 
had applied for those two positions, and the regents decided that 
the same applicants would be considered for the Northwestern 
position, if they desired. Among those seeking the Southwestern 
position was Dr. Joe J. Struckle, Northwestern’s dean of students, 
who had filed an application only after being encouraged to do so 
by two of his friends, John Barton and Wayne Lane. Struckle’s 
name was one of four the regents asked the advisory committee 
at Northwestern to consider for the presidency there. Others were 
Dr. Larry Burdick, Dr. Norman McNabb and Dr. Joe E. White. 

After studying the qualifications of all four candidates, the 
committee recommended that Struckle be named Northwestern’s 
new president. Ikard declined to sign the recommendation and 
subsequently resigned from the committee. Major also refused to 
sign the committee report and instead submitted a minority report 
to the regents. 

The Board of Regents, however, accepted the committee’s 
recommendation and on October 5 appointed Dr. Struckle to the 
Northwestern presidency, effective January 1, 1975. Dr. Bill Lil- 
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lard had been appointed president of Central and Dr. Leonard 
Campbell named for Southwestern. 

Later in the month the Oklahoma Women’s Political Caucus 
filed a petition seeking a temporary restraining order to halt Dr. 
Struckle’s installation. Attorneys for the organization alleged that 
the position had not been advertised, thereby excluding women 
and members of minorities from consideration. Oklahoma 
County District Judge William S. Myers Jr. ruled, however, that 
the court could not “enjoin or restrain the occurrence of something 
which has already taken place.” 

Another effort to block Struckle’s taking office was thwarted 
in December 1974, when District Judge Charles L. Owens denied 
an injunction sought by the Oklahoma Women’s Caucus and the 
Oklahoma Human Rights Commission. While conceding that the 
regents could have handled the selection differently, Judge 
Owens ruled that “it does not demonstrate any intention on the 
part of the defendant to refuse to hire anyone because of race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin.” 

Some unrest and tension developed on campus as the lame 
duck administration of Dr. Wygle worked to an end and as some 
who had opposed Dr. Struckle’s election voiced their views, in- 
cluding charges of political maneuvering in his being named. 
Others continued to work patiently at doing their jobs and 
awaited the change in the administration. In October 1974 the 
regents held an executive session during which it was believed 
that they discussed allowing Wygle to take a leave of absence, in 
effect retiring early and allowing Struckle to advance into the 
presidency at that time. However, no action was taken at the end 
of the executive session. In their meeting the following month, the 
regents turned down Wygle’s recommendation for promotions 
and tenure status for several members of the faculty. 

Other developments that year: In a marked policy change, the 
new library director, Ray Lau, permitted talking in the library, 
unless it became excessive. ... A Ranger band of 65 members was 
the largest in 14 years. . .. Bobby Thompson came on as head 
football coach, led the team to a 7-3 record, then quit because he 
believed the football program was underfunded. . . . Fall enroll- 
ment in 1974 dropped to 1,868, down more than 300 from a 
somewhat unrealistic total of the year before. . . . Andy Clark Jr. 
resigned, effective at the end of the school year, after 16 years at 
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Northwestern—13 as dean of instruction and three in the music 
department. 

With the campus lighting project completed, the next step in 
the capital improvement work then under way was the remodel- 
ing of the Fine Arts Building. Bids taken in November 1974 were 
rejected because the lowest was $100,000 higher than the archi- 
tect’s estimate of $358,000. Plans were revised by the architects to 
eliminate audiology facilities and accommodations for a hoped- 
for radio station. An elevator originally designed to be built 
outside the original building was scaled down and moved inside. 
Most other features were retained, but work was delayed until 
after the start of the new year. 

Little fanfare accompanied the Wygles’ departure from the 
president’s home as the year ended. They moved to Oklahoma 
City, where Dr. Wygle became an agent for an insurance com- 
pany. They moved later to Kansas. 


CHAPTER 10 


President Struckle, 
First Verse: 1975-1987 


The administration of Dr. Joe J. Struckle was to be the longest 
of any Northwestern president in the institution’s first 100 years— 
more than 20 percent of that time. He was 41 years old when he 
assumed the office on January 1, 1975. He had been at Northwest- 
ern since 1968, having gone there as dean of students. In addition 
to his work in that office, he had taught psychology classes as an 
associate professor of education. 

Dr. Struckle was graduated with a bachelor of science degree 
from East Central State College, a master of science degree from 
Oklahoma State University, and the doctor of education degree 
from Tulsa University. He had been a public school teacher one 
year in Shidler and four years in Ponca City before going to 
Northern Oklahoma College as dean of men and instructor in 
mathematics. He went to Northwestern from Northern. 

Dr. Struckle’s wife Barbara also was a graduate of East Central, 
holding a degree in elementary education. She later earned a 
master of education degree from Northwestern in the reading 
specialist program. The Struckles had two sons, Jay and Jeff, who 
at the time their father became Northwestern president were 10 
and 7 years old, respectively. Some years later, both sons, as well 
as Jeff's wife, Sharon Moore Struckle, were graduated with bache- 
lor degrees from Northwestern. 

When Dr. Struckle assumed the university presidency, the 
greatest challenge he faced was re-establishing a sound financial 
base upon which to operate the institution. He had already de- 
clared, “We can and will get inside our budget and live there,” 
and he began work immediately to fulfill that pledge. 
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However, he had other concerns. A month before taking of- 
fice, he had named one of his goals: “to develop, revise and 
strengthen the curriculum to meet the educational needs of all 
ages.” He asserted, “We want students to be confident that when 
they are graduated here they can compete successfully in the 
world of work.” In his first meeting with the faculty as president, 
Struckle said, “Northwestern will never be a large institution, but 
it can be a quality institution,” and he called for dedicated effort 
and cooperation by everyone on the payroll. 

One of his first acts was to suspend the council governance 
system. He said he would work with faculty members and stu- 
dents through ad hoc committees, which would be disbanded 
once their work was completed. 

To help in solving the school’s financial problems and offset 
the effects of inflation, the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education had granted Northwestern $100,000 in “transition” 
money as the administrative change was made. Dr. Struckle at the 
outset had warned the faculty that 12 to 15 positions would be 
affected by necessary cutbacks. His retrenchment plan was sub- 
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mitted to the governing board and given its approval February 
20, 1975. 

Five positions vacated by retirements or resignations would 
not be filled. Four faculty members were to be terminated, two 
others on six-month contracts would not be re-employed, and two 
would be given half-time contracts. The director of admissions 
position was eliminated, and Dr. Dan Shorter, who held the post, 
returned to the biology staff. The office itself was to continue to 
function under the admissions counselor, Bettielou Stephenson. 
A 10 percent hike in residence hall rates, from $400 to $440 a 
semester, was proposed later. 

The school had received a $16,000 research grant from the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration to work in coop- 
eration with Ranger Electronics Corporation in developing a 
Mossbauer gravitometer to use in locating gas, oil and mineral 
deposits. The two faculty members on half-time contracts were 
assigned to work on that project for the other half of their salaries. 
Dr. Struckle’s decision to release certain faculty members created 
opposition to his leadership among several who were retained. 
His decision was interpreted by them as a lack of support for the 
faculty, even though he attempted to make clear to all members 
of the faculty that his actions were necessary in view of the 
financial crisis the university faced at the time. 

Another item high on the Struckle agenda was regaining 
accreditation for the graduate program by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Campus committees went 
to work almost immediately studying changes that would be 
needed in response to NCATE criticisms. A re-evaluation of the 
Northwestern program was arranged for the spring of 1976. Be- 
fore then, however, a reduction in the number of arranged classes 
was effected. The Graduate Record Examination was made a 
requirement of students going into the master of education pro- 
gram, and core subjects in education curricula became more struc- 
tured. Grade point requirements were raised to 2.5 overall and 
2.75 in the last 60 hours undertaken. 

A few weeks into his administration, Struckle spoke to the 
Alva Rotary Club and surprised some of its members by reporting 
complaints that some faculty members were overly generous in 
giving grades of “A,” and some were spending so little time on 
campus that students found them unavailable for counseling. He 
pledged to correct such practices and said that faculty members 
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and the regents were being cooperative in making necessary 
cutbacks in faculty expenditures. Club members gave the new 
president a standing ovation. 

Dr. Struckle’s administrative style became apparent soon after 
he took office, as conditions at the time required decisive and 
sometimes courageous action. Dr. Stephen Hensley, who was to 
become Struckle’s dean of academic affairs and work closely with 
him in that office for some 12 years, said the president “made the 
final decisions and he expected your support after the decision 
was made.” 

Disagreeing with those who regarded Struckle as “authoritar- 
ian,” Hensley said , “I found him to seek out advice prior to 
making his decisions. In cases involving me, I found him to use 
that advice. I don’t mean that his decisions always agreed with 
the advice, but the advice was a part of the decision-making 
process. Dr. Struckle always allowed input in the administrative 
process, but he was the final decision-maker.” 

Struckle’s directness in dealing with different situations was 
not always appreciated, but it cut to the heart of any problem. One 
of his favorite sayings was, “Let's get all the cards on the table so 
we can solve this problem.” As Hensley said, “He was pragmatic 
and wanted to solve the problem and go on, where many faculty 
wanted to philosophize and discuss rather than really reach solu- 
tions.” 

Before Struckle settled into the president's office, work on the 
Fine Arts Building had begun. Vacated in January 1975, the build- 
ing was undergoing a $437,400 facelift by the Ed Hughes Con- 
struction Company of Edmond. The roof was to be replaced at a 
cost of $30,150 by Southwest Roofing Company of Oklahoma City, 
the same firm that had reroofed the library, the Education Center 
and the fieldhouse and later would reroof the Student Center. 
Departments and offices in the Fine Arts Building were given 
temporary quarters elsewhere on the campus, the music depart- 
ment utilizing Vinson Hall facilities and the speech and agricul- 
ture departments going to the Library Annex. 

The Fine Arts work included the laying of new floor tile and, 
in some areas, carpeting. Walls were covered with vinyl or re- 
painted. New lighting was installed and the ceilings were low- 
ered. Air conditioning was replaced. The campus’s first elevator 
was put into operation there. First-floor office areas were reorgan- 
ized, primarily for student affairs personnel. On the second floor 
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the little theater stage was removed and that area became a 
multi-purpose room with a flexible lighting system. Among 
changes on the third floor, a piano lab was installed and music 
practice rooms were rearranged. 

No provisions were made for agriculture in the renovated Fine 
Arts Building and that department was left in the Library Annex. 
The Fine Arts remodeling work was completed in August 1975, 
and an open house was held September 13, 1975. 

Other capital improvements were made during the same pe- 
riod. Phase I of remodeling work in Jesse Dunn Hall began in June 
1975. Henson Construction Company of Enid got a $236,643 con- 
tract for heating and air conditioning, electrical wiring, lowering 
ceilings, roof work, restroom plumbing and some reorganization 
of business department areas. Ornamental lighting fixtures were 
replaced with some of contemporary styling. That work was 
finished in October 1975. 

Phase II of work on Jesse Dunn was a $101,485 job won by 
Continental Construction Company of Midwest City. Begun as 
Phase I was being completed, it included painting, floor work, 
new window screens, waterproofing the exterior, and creating a 
first-floor art lab, including an outdoor kiln. The job was com- 
pleted in January 1976. 

A basic change in the administrative structure of the univer- 
sity was approved by the regents in April 1975, as developed by 
a campus comunittee. It established five academic divisions, each 
consisting of several departments. The divisions and their first 
directors were social science, Dr. John Sheffield; humanities, lan- 
guage and fine arts, Dr. Marie Arthurs; natural science and mathe- 
matics, Dr. Sam Bigham; education, psychology and physical 
education, Dr. Charles White; and practical arts, Dr. Jerry Brown- 
rigg. Departments were retained, each with a chairman who was 
directly responsible to the division director. Soon after the nursing 
program was added in 1982, it became the sixth academic divi- 
sion, headed at that time by Peggy White. 

Women’s varsity sports became more firmly entrenched in the 
1974-75 school year. The basketball team took second place in a 
state collegiate tournament in Stillwater, defeating St. Gregory's 
and the University of Oklahoma but losing in the finals to Okla- 
homa State. Women in track won all but two of the meets they 
entered, including a five-way meet at home and a triangular meet 
over OSU and OU. They later were second to OSU in an interstate 
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meet in Stillwater. The volleyball team had a 12-9 record for the 
year. 
In addition to Andy Clark’s resignation, three others left the 
staff for retirement in 1975. They were Vera Cullison, dean of 
women for 11 years; A. B. Childress, who had taught in several 
areas since 1964 and had been dean of men for 5 1/2 of those years, 
and Noel Taylor, who had been the only one to serve as manager 
of the Student Center from its beginning in 1956. Glen Wolfe, 
coach at Moore High School, became Ranger football coach. Don- 
ald L. Nichter was named dean of students, moving over from 
Northern Oklahoma College, where he had been assistant dean of 
student affairs. John Barton was appointed director of extension, 
in addition to duties as chairman of the speech department. 

Dr. John C. Sheffield, in social science since 1957 and director 
of that division, died July 31, 1975, at the age of 56. Dr. J. C. 
McCreight assumed the social science director's position. 

Six months after assuming the presidency, Dr. Struckle con- 
sidered the major accomplishment of his administration to be 
“getting the budget back in order.” At the same time, he called for 
a change in the school’s philosophy, from a major emphasis on 
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Basketball was among women’s sports that were becoming more firmly 
established in 1974-75 as parts of the school’s varsity athletics program. 
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teacher education to one that would “open the door to other 
liberal arts degrees.” Shortly afterward, the regents commended 
the school for its “progress and development” and Struckle for his 
leadership in “getting the school in the shape the board re- 
quested.” 

Launched in the fall of 1975 after several months of interest 
surveys and preparation was a program known as the Weekend 
College. It consisted of classes taught Friday evenings and Satur- 
days and was intended to give working individuals, as well as 
unemployed persons, a chance to start or progress in college-level 
work on the weekends. Most of the courses offered were at the 
lower academic level. The program, developed under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Leonard White, was extensively advertised. A $16,000 
Title I government grant helped with expenses. Of 34 classes 
offered at the outset, 24 had sufficient enrollments to be con- 
ducted. The Weekend College continued for two years. 

In activities that were to extend into the following year, the 
university in 1975 became involved in the celebration of the 
bicentennial of the nation’s independence. Lt. Col. Ed Queeney, 
professor of military science, served as chairman of Alva’s Bicen- 
tennial Commission and the local observance, which was begun 
with a citywide and all-school program of patriotic music and 
drama in the post office area. College students and staff joined 
public school personnel in marching downtown for the celebra- 
tion, and several faculty members were involved in its presenta- 
tion. 

In another bicentennial activity, the speech department, with 
a $500 grant from Red Carpet Country, developed a patriotic 
musical production, “And They Called It America,” and pre- 
sented it in several cities of the area. Dr. Linda Stewart and her 
stagecraft class were responsible for the program. Also as part of 
the bicentennial observance, Herod Hall was the site of a town 
meeting, at which national issues were discussed. The Ranger 
Singers, directed by Dr. Mel Keeney, presented a musical, “The 
Spirit of 76,” during the bicentennial year. The ROTC promoted 
the flying of the American flag from homes in Alva during the 
anniversary. Northwestern was designated a “Bicentennial Uni- 
versity” for developing musical and humanities programs and 
other activities related to the celebration. A flag denoting that 
status was flown with the American and Oklahoma flags during 
the year. 
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Other events of the period: Northwestern’s offer to provide 
housing and training for 300 South Vietnamese refugees was 
turned down. ... A total of 252 students were awarded scholar- 
ships worth $62,000 in the fall of 1975. ... Off-campus classes were 
being taught at Vance Air Force Base and in Tonkawa, Laverne 
and Woodward. . . . Fall enrollment was up 12 at 1,880. . . . Dr. 
Wilma Ernst died January 17, 1976, in Santa Cruz, California. .. . 
The museum, closed for a semester, opened in February 1976 
under the supervision of Dr. Sam Bigham. . . . Lori Hansen, who 
had been the first to be named both the Ranger Queen and Miss 
Northwestern and who had been among the top 10 in the Miss 
Oklahoma pageant, was chosen Miss Oklahoma Universe. 

That the university was facing problems in making payments 
on bonded indebtedness incurred in the building of the residence 
halls became known in December 1975. Bonds totaling $4,210,000 
had been issued. The balance yet to be paid at that time was 
$3,593,000, with payments of almost $300,000 due annually. The 
decline in enrollment and the resultant decrease in dorm occu- 
pancy were blamed for the potential problem. While 1,062 stu- 
dents could be accommodated in university housing, only 564 
were living on campus at that time. Dr. V. K. Curtis, business 
manager, downplayed the seriousness of the situation, saying it 
meant only that payments to bond holders would be delayed. 

In April 1976 the school began a years-long effort to retain the 
military science program after the army announced that the 
Northwestern ROTC was one of 53 in the country placed on 
“evaluation status.” The cost effectiveness of the program was 
being studied, based on the number of officers being produced. 
The army expected 15 graduates a year. It was projected that that 
total was still two years away. Even though that count was never 
attained, the program continued for more than another decade. 

The military science department and the university as a whole 
were grieved when Mike Warehime, an honor student who had 
been the first ROTC graduate to receive a regular army commis- 
sion, was killed in a helicopter crash on a training mission in 
Georgia on March 20, 1976. Colonel Queeney was one of the 
speakers at funeral services in Cherokee, Warehime’s hometown. 

More personnel changes came about that spring. Keith Covey 
was replaced as basketball coach after 13 years by Jack Hedden, 
who moved from Paris, Texas, Junior College. Mary Jess Tibbels 
resigned as women’s coach and was succeeded by John Keely, 
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coach at Choctaw High School. Oscar Stover retired from the 
music department after 16 years. Ed Huckeby was hired as band 
director, coming from Poteau High school. Vera Bradbury, who 
had been the only manager of the bookstore from the time it was 
established in 1955, retired. She also had been the school nurse 
from 1948 to 1968. 

Doris Blue became registrar in 1976, replacing Lila Grace 
Gross, who had held the position since 1963. Gross remained on 
the registry office staff. Dr. Stephen Hensley was named director 
of placement and alumni. Dr. Stearns Rogers resigned from the 
chemistry department, going to McNeese State College in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. Dr. Milt Lehr went on leave in 1976 when 
Governor David Boren appointed him to serve as director of the 
Oklahoma Education Council, a position he held for two years 
before returning to the education department. Keith W. Sawyer 
was a new instructor in psychology in 1976. 

Students returning in the fall of 1976 faced the first tuition 
increase since 1969. For the first time, the charges were changed 
froma flat rate for all students to a sliding scale by which fees were 
higher at advanced levels. Tuition for freshman- and sophomore- 
level classes was raised from $11 to $12.45; for junior and senior 
classes, from $11 to $13.45, and for graduate classes, from $11 to 
$15.25. Out-of-state students were to pay more, also. Their fees 
became $31.20 for freshmen and sophomores, $34.20 for juniors 
and seniors, and $39.25 for graduates. 

The school benefited from two significant gifts in September 
1975. One came from an alumnus, William J. Mellor, and his wife, 
who gave $11,000 to the foundation and 1,100 rare books, antiques 
and memorabilia valued at $35,000 to the library. Another gift, a 
bequest of $50,000, was received by the foundation by terms of the 
will of another grad, Blanche Sterling. 

Care continued to be exercised in the university's financial 
affairs, and the regents in September 1976 again commended the 
school for “superior financial management” after they had re- 
viewed a Northwestern audit report. The first inventory of mov- 
able equipment in departments and buildings had been 
completed and also was commended. Dr. Curtis, the business 
manager, appealed to campus personnel to help conserve electric- 
ity, citing a 48 percent increase in that cost to $11,879.39 in one 
month. At the end of that school year, Carter Hall was closed to 
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save both energy and money, offices there being set up in other 
areas. 

In another move to economize, the campus food services, until 
then handled by the school itself, were turned over to Professional 
Food-Service Management, as of July 1, 1977. Not only was that 
organization expected to run the food service more efficiently, it 
also promised more variety in the menu and some special touches 
to enhance mealtimes for the students. That company still oper- 
ates both the cafeteria and the Student Center snack bar. 

Two years after Struckle had been named Northwestern presi- 
dent, the Oklahoma Human Rights Commission officially ended 
its challenge to that action. In October 1976 it issued a reprimand 
to the regents for its procedure in electing Struckle and ordered 
the board to consult with the commission when any other presi- 
dential vacancies occurred to assure that women and minority 
group members would have opportunities to apply. Dr. Keith 
Allen, executive secretary for the regents, said he doubted that the 
board would agree to any such consultation. 

Other events from that period: Dr. Jerry Brownrigg was 
among former state athletes inducted into the Oklahoma Boxing 
Hall of Fame. . . . President Struckle was one of 30 college presi- 
dents chosen by the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities to spend two weeks in Taiwan exchanging ideas on 
higher education. . . . Extension enrollment was up 50 percent with 
classes in Woodward, Buffalo, Ponca City, Laverne, Mooreland 
and Enid. . . . College nurse Mina Reynolds gave swine flu shots 
to 247 as part of a national effort to curb the disease. . . . Frances 
DuVall, retired library director, died at 68 years of age on March 
31, 1977. Nell Davis, who had been secretary to the president from 
1956 until she retired in 1972, died October 26, 1977... Cary Smith, 
Alva, was chosen as the Oklahoma recipient of one of the first 
Harry S. Truman scholarships in a program begun in 1977... . 
Scheduled by the admissions office, different faculty members 
visited virtually every school in the area for career days and to talk 
otherwise with members of senior classes. ... Ranger Queen Betty 
Hansen, winning honors similar to those of her sister Lori, was 
named the outstanding homecoming queen in Oklahoma and 
represented the state in the Orange Bow] parade in January 1978. 

Colonel Queeney, who had headed the military science pro- 
gram since it was established at Northwestern five years earlier, 
retired from the army July 31, 1977, after 25 years in the service. 
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He was named financial aids director for the university the fol- 
lowing month and, among other duties, began planning a finan- 
cial aids seminar for high school counselors and administrators. 
Held in December, that first program attracted personnel from 42 
different schools. The seminar, conducted by Queeney, became an 
annual event to disseminate information about available aids and 
changes in benefits and procedures. Queeney within a short time 
earned a reputation as one of the best informed financial aids 
directors in the state. 

In another personnel change, Dr. Leonard White retired July 
1, 1977, after 10 years on the Northwestern staff, his last position 
being that of director of research and development. For a while 
after his retirement, he served as a field representative, in charge 
of a Northwestern office set up in the Marland Mansion in Ponca 
City to encourage enrollments in extension classes and to contact 
prospective freshman students. Former Student Senate president 
Brent Crouse worked for a period of time as field representative 
in Garfield County. Joining the business department faculty in the 
fall of 1977 was Rex Mahlman. 

Developed by Dean of Students Don Nichter, a group guid- 
ance program for freshmen was begun in 1977. Members of that 
class were divided into groups of 15 to 20 and met periodically to 
discuss problems peculiar to that group, to help them fix academic 
goals and otherwise to encourage their work and activities as 
students and their continuation with college studies. A federal 
grant helped with the program, in connection with which Clyde 
Hasty was employed as career counselor. 

Under the leadership of Russell Wright, Student Government 
Association president, a committee of the SGA recommended in 
January 1978 that a system for student evaluation of the faculty be 
established. The faculty met to discuss the proposal and a majority 
voted to approve some such system. It was subsequently devel- 
oped. Each faculty member evaluated was to be apprised of the 
results, which were to be used as he or she chose. The first 
evaluations were in April 1978 and established a practice that has 
continued with some modifications. Use of the evaluations was 
subsequently extended, the results being considered in faculty 
promotions, salaries, tenure and retention. 

Almost three years after efforts to regain NCATE accreditation 
of the graduate program were begun, President Struckle was 
informed in January 1978 that such accreditation had been 
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granted. It followed new self-studies by the faculty, changes to 
satisfy earlier NCATE criticisms, and a visit by a team repre- 
senting the national organization in March 1977. In the meantime, 
an evaluation team from the State Department of Education had 
visited the campus and made its recommendations, and both 
graduate and undergraduate programs had been fully accredited 
by the department in June 1977 for a five-year period. 

Two athletic teams claimed championships in the ‘77-78 
school year. With a winning record in regular-season games, the 
women’s basketball team hosted an 11-team state tournament, 
organized under the auspices of the Oklahoma Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women. The Northwestern team won 
the title by defeating Phillips University in the finals. Advancing 
to regional competition organized in Arkadelphia, Arkansas, by 
the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, the sec- 
ond-seeded Ranger women ended play with a third-place rank- 
ing, losing only to the University of Arkansas at Monticello, 69-68, 
in the semi-finals. The other winning team was in men’s track, 
which claimed its first conference championship since 1959, the 
victory being clinched when the mile relay team came in ahead of 
Southwestern. 

In an important development in the curriculum, the State 
Regents for Higher Education in July 1978 approved the master 
of behavioral science degree for Northwestern. This was the sec- 
ond degree to be offered on that level, the master of education 
being the first. The new program was to provide advanced edu- 
cation for those working in corrections, law enforcement, social 
work, sociology or psychology. President Struckle called ap- 
proval of the program “one of the most significant developments 
in the Northwestern curriculum since the institution was 
founded.” However, ten years later the program was suspended 
but was restructured in 1991 to focus on psychology and profes- 
sional counseling licensure instead of social science. 

Before the ‘77-78 year ended, Glen Wolfe had resigned as 
football coach and was replaced by Bill Massey, who had been an 
assistant for two years. Then John Keely quit as women’s coach, 
and Milburn Barton, an assistant for the men’s team, was named 
to the post. Finally, Jack Hedden resigned as men’s basketball 
coach. Dan Hays, an assistant at Southeastern, came on in that 
position. 
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Administrative personnel changes included the naming of Dr. 
Stephen Hensley as dean of instruction, replacing Dr. Fred Law- 
son, who returned to head the education department after serving 
as dean for seven years. Hensley had been on the staff since 1973, 
first to teach biology and later to head alumni and placement 
offices. The change in the dean’s office took place September 1, 
1978. Dr. Marie Arthurs, head of the English department since 
1957, went on retirement status in the summer of 1978, and John 
Barton was named to succeed her as director of the division of 
humanities, language and fine arts. Darrell Wiersig became plant 
superintendent in June of that year. 

Larry Justice began work as director of the Baptist Student 
Union and instructor of some of the religion courses in the uni- 
versity curriculum in 1978. He would be cited in 1995 for 20 years’ 
work in student ministry, 17 of them at Northwestern. 

Deaths of former staff members included that of former dean 
John B. Stout on July 13, 1978, and former bookstore manager and 
college nurse Vera Bradbury on July 18, 1978. William F. Deus- 
inger, who had headed the music department from 1936 to 1952, 
died August 5, 1978. He was 83 years old. Morton H. McKean, 
who had served from 1959 to 1972 as the volunteer executive 
secretary of the Northwestern Foundation, died November 10, 
1978, at the age of 88. 

In the summer of 1978, a federal grant of $95,000 from the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was matched by various means by 
the university, the City of Alva, Woods County and the Share 
Trust to provide for a $190,000 improvement in facilities at the 
school. Included were the construction of an all-weather track at 
Ranger Field, six new tennis courts and two softball fields. In- 
volvement of the other entities meant that the facilities would be 
accessible to the public, as well as university personnel. 

The track at Ranger Field had been deleted as a money-saving 
item when the stadium there was constructed in 1968-69, and the 
grass track at Newby Field had continued in use afterward. The 
new 400-meter, six-lane track was to circle the gridiron and pro- 
vide the school with the most modern of running surfaces. The 
existing tennis courts were to be torn out and replaced with new 
ones, again with the latest in playing surfaces. Lights already were 
in place, erected in the 1974 campus lighting project. Lights at 
Newby Field were to be repositioned for softball as part of that 
project, and concrete curbing at the track there was to be removed. 
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Four separate contracts were let for the work. L. L. Paving 
Company of Laverne won the contract for the sub-base for the 
track with a bid of $59,611. Vibra-Whirl and Company of Panhan- 
dle, Texas, got the job of laying the all-weather surface on the track 
for $32,900. Cummins Construction Company of Enid won the 
contract for the sub-base at the tennis courts with a bid of $64,470, 
while Centre Court, Inc., of Tulsa was given the job of laying the 
playing surface and installing posts and nets for $13,630. 

Work on the overall project began in June 1979. Drainage 
problems at Ranger Field, rain and other difficulties slowed pro- 
gress, but tennis and track teams used the new facilities for the 
first time in the spring of 1980. 

With Dr. Hensley elevated to the dean of instruction’s office, 
placement and alumni directorships were divided in the summer 
of 1978, enabling both offices to increase activities. Holly Henneke 
became placement director, and Brenda McDaniel headed the 
alumni organization. A Jobs Fair begun in 1977 in cooperation 
with Phillips University and Northern Oklahoma College was 
repeated in 1978, hosted by Northwestern. Twenty-six employers 
were represented. 

Among alumni activities, efforts to increase the support of 
former students for the school included bringing in alumni from 
different counties as guests of the school at basketball games. The 
school was promoted in meetings McDaniel organized for alumni 
in Grant County, Laverne, Buffalo, Garfield County, Alfalfa 
County, Major County and the panhandle. The alumni association 
also sponsored trips to a Dallas Cowboys football game, Walt 
Disney World in Florida, Mexico and Las Vegas. Thelma Crouch 
became alumni director in the fall of 1979. 

A new faculty organization was formed in the spring of 1979 
to enhance faculty-administration communication. A constitution 
for the Faculty Senate was approved in March. Membership con- 
sisted of four persons elected at large, and five others, one from 
each of the academic divisions. John Barton was elected the new 
group’s first president. 

In end-of-the-year activities in the spring of 1979, Carrie Van 
Steenvoort became the first student to receive both the T. C. Carter 
and the John F. Kennedy awards, recognizing both academic 
excellence and student leadership. She shared the Carter award 
with three others, all with grade averages exceeding 3.9. Two 
others who subsequently duplicated the feat of winning both the 
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Carter and Kennedy honors were sisters Cheryl Barton in 1989 
and Tammy Barton in 1992. 

The university was back in the computer business in June 1979 
with the purchase of a Digital Equipment Company system. Dur- 
ing the preceding two years the school had purchased computer 
services from Oklahoma State University. Principal functions of 
the new on-campus system were to streamline admissions and 
enrollment procedures, maintain certain records and provide for 
computer instruction. A central processing unit was installed on 
the second floor of the Fine Arts Building. One terminal was in 
the registry office, one in the business office and four in a class- 
room. Dr. Lee Matthiesen of the physics department was named 
director of computer services. 

Diligent efforts to recruit students during this period contin- 
ued from the admissions office, headed by Bettielou Lane. Differ- 
ent staff members visited numerous schools to contact 
prospective students. President Struckle himself was in 32 schools 
in the spring of 1979. Efforts paid off, as enrollment that fall hit 
2,160, an increase of 200 over the preceding fall and the first time 
since 1973 that the student count had exceeded 2,000. The work of 
the office did not let up, however, and the following summer 
found college students involved in a telephone campaign to con- 
tact prospective freshmen. 

Not only had careful management gotten the university's 
finances in reasonable condition by this time, but additional state 
money and grant funds were providing monetary relief. The total 
budget exceeded $3 million for the first time in 1979-80 at 
$3,002,583, with $2,295,904 of that in state funds. An additional 
$137,597 from reserves raised the budget to $3,140,180. The fol- 
lowing year, state funding was increased 20 percent, the total 
budget went to $3,818,937, and faculty salaries were raised to an 
average of $21,000, which was equal to the regional average. 

A National Science Foundation grant of $56,875 for a new 
science learning center in 1979 brought the total NSF grants in 
three years to $88,040. In use in February 1980, the center in the 
Science Building was developed for science and math students. It 
included 10 study carrels, tape recorders, film projectors, audio 
cassettes and headphones, a color television camera, four com- 
puter terminals for computer-assisted instruction and other fea- 
tures. 
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The Oklahoma State Department of Education contributed 
books, reading laboratories and teaching aids to the curriculum 
library in the Education Center. Those items were valued at $8,000 
to $9,000. A grant of $3,963 through Title IIA of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 was the sixth received by the library, 
bringing the total from that source to $23,807. 

The Northwestern Foundation itself began making some fi- 
nancial grants to individuals. Dr. Bill Riddle of the industrial 
education department received the first foundation research grant 
made to a faculty member. He was given a $1,000 award to 
develop a pattern-tracking attachment for a wood lathe. The 
second grant went to Ed Queeney of the financial aids office for a 
study to determine the actual costs of attending Northwestern. A 
third grant, for $920, was given to Donovan Reichenberger of the 
history department for a survey of student perceptions of North- 
western. 

The foundation also established an annual distinguished 
teaching award, given for the first time in 1979 to Yvonne Car- 
michael of the physical education department. It carried a $250 
cash honorarium, which was later increased to $500. Subsequent 
winners were Keith Sawyer, psychology; James Wadley, econom- 
ics; Dr. Linda Stewart, speech; Dr. Sam Fluck, psychology; Dr. Tim 
Zwink, history; Dr. N. D. Matthews, physical education; Dr. Ver- 
non Powders, biology; Dr. Rex Mahlman, business; Dr. David 
Bohlen, chemistry, and Dr. Charles White, psychology. The award 
was suspended after 1990. 

Personnel changes in 1979 included the resignation of Dr. Sam 
Bigham, on the biology staff since 1968, to take a job at Southeast- 
ern. Dr. David H. Bohlen assumed duties as director of the divi- 
sion of natural sciences and mathematics. Dr. Tom Ikard, in the 
math department since 1963, left Northwestern to work for 
Conoco. Zelda Thomas, in the business department since 1949 and 
at that time the faculty member with the longest tenure, retired in 
1979. Dr. Timothy A. Zwink in history and Janet Cunningham and 
Gayla S. Blasdel in business were new to the faculty in the fall of 
1979. Randy B. Smith was hired to fill a new position, that of 
director of housing. Dr. Fred Lawson was given a leave of absence 
and did not return to the faculty. 

Other events of the era: The Aggie Club held its 14th annual 
rodeo in March 1979 after volunteers provided sufficient man- 
power. . . . Crackers stored since 1963 in Jesse Dunn Hall after the 
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building was designated a nuclear fallout shelter were fed to 
college sheep and hogs. . . . Red Carpet Country, a 19-county 
promotional organization, moved its offices from Kingfisher to 
the campus in 1979. ... Northwestern staff members met with their 
counterparts from Northern Oklahoma College for an “articula- 
tion” conference. ... A Northwestern brood sow named “NWOSU 
Lucky Miss 22-10” was one of seven in the nation inducted into 
the American Berkshire Association Hall of Fame in 1980... . 
Damage on campus from hail, wind and rain in a June 8, 1980, 
storm included 222 broken window panes. 

Two significant curriculum additions were made in 1980. One 
was a standard secondary school principal's certificate program. 
Also approved for implementation in the fall was a program on 
the master’s degree level, that in special education of the gifted. 
A competency-based program, it was believed to be the first of its 
kind in the state. The master of education programs in special 
education, which included learning disabilities and mentally re- 
tarded as well as talented and gifted, were discontinued on the 
graduate level and re-established as special education for learning 
disabilities and mentally retarded on the undergraduate level in 
1990. 

Another major building improvement project got under way 
in February 1980 whena contract for the renovation of Herod Hall 
auditorium was awarded to McBride and Dehmer Construction 
Company of Wichita. The cost under the original contract was 
$369,200 but later additions raised the total to $407,878. Funds 
came from a 1979 legislative appropriation. The Oklahoma City 
architectural firm of Michael Mahaffey and Associates planned 
the work. Included were new stage lighting with the controls 
moved from offstage to the balcony area, air-conditioning, a new 
sound system, new seats, new stage curtains, carpeting in some 
areas, plumbing work, emergency exits on both the ground floor 
and balcony levels, a new ceiling and remodeling of backstage 
facilities. 

The Herod Hall project was finished in the fall of 1980, but 
while it was being completed, more remodeling funds became 
available, these from an appropriation by the 1980 Oklahoma 
Legislature. Northwestern was allocated $380,412 for an addition 
to the Industrial Education Building, some interior renovation 
and new equipment. 
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Work on that project was under way by January 1981. Again, 
it was the Michael Mahaffey architectural firm that did the plan- 
ning and the McBride and Dehmer builders who got the contract, 
that for $355,360. The job consisted of a 40x80-foot addition to the 
west of the original building. The extension would provide for 
electricity and upholstery laboratories and an enlargement of the 
metals lab. Part of the older building was to be converted for 
photography studies and a darkroom. The structure was to be air 
conditioned and ceilings were to be installed. New brick veneer 
would enhance the exterior. 

A familiar campus feature originated in the spring of 1980. A 
gift to the school from that year’s graduating class, it is a redwood 
sign at the northeast corner of the campus, bearing the name of 
the institution, the school’s bucking horse logo, and the an- 
nouncement to travelers on highways 64 and 281 that they are 
passing “The Home of the Rangers.” The sign, designed by Dotty 
Stroebe, was unveiled in ceremonies May 3, 1980. Karen Bishop 
was president of the Class of 1980. 
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The unveiling of a new sign on the northeast corner of the campus was part 
of the end-of-the-year activities in 1980. It was a gift of that year’s 
graduating class. Dr. Joe Struckle applauds while Karen Bishop, class 
president, admires the sign. 
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Personnel leaving the university in 1980 included Dr. J. Louis 
Bouchard in biology, who retired after 28 years on the faculty, and 
Dr. Mel Keeney, who resigned after 13 years in the music depart- 
ment. Three destined for long careers at Northwestern starting in 
1980 were Dr. Vernon Powders in biology, Billy A. Stewart in math 
and Elda Jones in physical education. 

University staff members worked with public school admin- 
istrators of the area in September 1980 to organize the Northwest 
Oklahoma In-Service Co-Operative to fulfill requirements of 
HB1706, adopted by the State Legislature. The bill mandated 
certain training for working teachers, but most of the school 
districts needed outside assistance to comply. Northwestern was 
to provide help in developing and conducting activities. These 
included a series of workshops dealing with different teaching 
topics and held in different parts of the area. Dean Hensley was 
the first executive secretary of the co-op but was succeeded by Dr. 
Timothy Zwink a year later. The responsibility was assigned to 
Walter R. Johnson in 1983 and a year later to Dr. Ted Guffy, then 
chairman of the education and psychology department. 

When Guffy resigned in 1990, his successor, Dr. James Bowen, 
became executive director of the co-op. With some modifications, 
the program continues, still under Bowen’s leadership but now 
known as the Northwest Oklahoma Co-Operative for In-Service. 
In its 14th year, in 1994, the organization was cited for its “exem- 
plary program in staff development” and given a Showcase of 
Excellence award by the National Council of States on In-Service 
Education at its national conference in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

In the academic curriculum of the university, changes devel- 
oped rapidly in the early 1980s. In December 1980, the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education approved a bachelor’s degree 
program in computer science and a certificate program in school 
psychometry, both to be instituted in the fall of 1981. A year later, 
approval was given to degree programs in vocational home eco- 
nomics and medical technology. 

Potential support for a nursing education program at North- 
western began to be tested in the mid-1970s, but it took almost five 
years for serious possibilities of developing such a program to 
come about. The university had already found a high level of 
interest in a nursing curriculum that would help fulfill nursing 
needs in the medical facilities of northwest Oklahoma. In August 
1980 the regents authorized an official feasibility study and, based 
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on endorsements and survey results, approved a four-year bache- 
lor’s degree program in nursing for Northwestern in December 
1980. 

Proceeding required the sanction of the Oklahoma Board of 
Nursing Registration and Nursing Education. This was obtained 
in July 1981 with the plan being to employ a director, develop the 
program’s curriculum and provide building facilities so that the 
first classes could begin in the fall of 1982. Peggy White, then on 
the staff of the University of Alabama School of Nursing, was 
hired to direct the Northwestern program. Carter Hall, then va- 
cant, was to be remodeled for the new department. 

Renovation plans, drawn up by Michael Mahaffey and Asso- 
ciates, got the regents’ approval in December 1981. McBride and 
Dehmer in February 1982 won the contract to do the work for 
$548,400. Skills laboratories were developed, classrooms and 
teaching stations were updated, and office areas were renovated. 
Wooden floors were removed, replaced with concrete and either 
carpeted or tiled. Walls were recovered. Windows, closed in a 
previous remodeling, were reopened, and exterior brickwork 
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A make-believe patient gets some vital signs checked in a skills laboratory 
in the nursing department's Carter Hall facilities, new in 1982. 
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gave the building a modern look. New exits were created on the 
east side. Electrical and mechanical systems were replaced. 

Four instructors for nursing courses were added to the faculty. 
Applications from students were processed, and 16 began the 
program at the sophomore level in the fall of 1982. Open house in 
the newly renovated Carter Hall was held October 11, 1982. 

The 1980-81 year saw Ranger athletes, both men and women, 
achieve unusual honors on the basketball court. The men played 
to a 15-12 season under Coach Dan Hays and were crowned 
co-champions of the Oklahoma Intercollegiate Conference. But it 
was the women who drew nationwide attention, being ranked 
No. 1 by the National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
during much of the season. The team, coached by Milburn Barton, 
won 24 games and lost only one on its way to the championship 
of NAIA District 9, which included all association teams in the 
state. Advancing to regional play in Pittsburg, Kansas, the women 
were upset, 59-57, by Northern South Dakota College in their first 
game. This team did much to generate increased enthusiasm for 
women’s basketball at Northwestern, where fan support far ex- 
ceeded that of any other school in the state. 

Also that year: The Ranger band, directed by Ed Huckeby, 
performed December 7, 1980, in Arrowhead Stadium for a game 
between the Kansas City Chiefs and the Denver Broncos. ... A 
new nine-foot Baldwin concert grand piano was delivered to the 
Herod Hall stage and an old Chickering grand was moved to the 
music department. . . . Northwestern hosted the first district 
History Day competition for public school students April 15, 1981, 
beginning a continuing tradition. . .. A new, more compact 
computer system was installed in September 1981. . .. The central 
heating plant boiler, built in the 1930s, was replaced at the cost of 
$160,000. ... Cindy Hauth, Woodward junior, won the Miss Rodeo 
Oklahoma title in October 1981. 

Four staff members retiring in 1981 were Norma Jean Smith, 
in home economics at Northwestern for 28 years; Annette Parker, 
on the library staff 12 years; R. B. Yadon, in law enforcement 11 
years, and Dr. J. C. McCreight, in social studies for 12 years. Jack 
Carmichael replaced McCreight as director of the division of 
social studies. 

Cecil Perkins, athletic director and baseball coach, resigned 
after 13 years at Northwestern to take the same job at Southwest- 
ern. Randy Smith, who had been housing director for two years, 
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became baseball coach and extension director. Bill Massey was 
named athletic director. Dr. Don Nichter, dean of students since 
1975, resigned to take a similar position at Schenectady County 
Community College in New York. Dr. Mikel Ary moved from East 
Central to become the new dean of students. Collene Erikson, 
public relations secretary for four years, moved to the home 
economics department to begin a long tenure there. Dr. Frederick 
Jungman in economics also began a long career at Northwestern 
in 1981. 

Death claimed five retired professors within a year’s time. 
Ralph Strete was killed in a traffic accident six miles east of Alva 
on February 21, 1981. Bennie Henry died at 81 in Stillwater on 
September 25, 1981. Mattie Lyday, 84, died in Alva on December 
27, 1981. Fred R. Hoy died at 71 in Alva on January 25, 1982. John 
Cameron, 85, died February 8, 1982, in Alva. A member of the 
maintenance staff since 1956, Ray Colson, died of a heart attack 
while working in Percefull Fieldhouse on December 18, 1981. 

Northwestern’s budget continued to go higher, passing the $4 
million level for the first time in 1981-82 at $4,261,811. It also was 
the first time state funds had exceeded $3 million. Up 23.7 percent, 
money from the state came to $3,415,240. Those increases were 
accompanied by a hike in room and board on campus to $608 a 
semester for 15 meals a week for students with roommates. Those 
in private rooms paid $736. Twenty meals a week cost $28 more. 

What was expected to be a three-year project to enhance 
Student Center facilities was begun in February 1982. The univer- 
sity maintenance department first set to work to convert the West 
Ranger Room into an area for receptions. Walls were redone and 
new carpet was laid. Later in the year, new furniture was pur- 
chased to complete the renovation there. In the fall, work in the 
East Ranger Room made it a better banquet facility for groups of 
100 or so. Red carpet was laid, walls were repainted, and a storage 
area was partitioned off. A hundred new stacking chairs and 25 
tables provided more comfortable and attractive furnishings for 
groups of different numbers. 

As mandated by the state legislature, all teachers applying for 
certification after February 1982 were required to pass compe- 
tency examinations in their teaching fields. The exams had been 
developed over a period of months, and several Northwestern 
faculty members were involved in that work. The first tests were 
given in January 1982, and 29 of 31 Northwestern students passed. 
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The 94 percent pass rate was the highest among all state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. A few months later, 23 of 25 from 
Northwestern passed, establishing the best record among both 
private and public institutions. That honor was retained when a 
100 percent pass rate was recorded on the third test. Four years 
into the program, Northwestern, with a pass rate of 83 percent, 
still had the best record among state-supported institutions, al- 
though three private schools ranked higher. 

The best news in Ranger sports for 1982 was provided by the 
track team, which earned the Oklahoma Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence championship, the fourth to be won under Coach Walter 
Johnson, Jr. His teams of 1958, 1959 and 1978 had also been the 
champs. In basketball, an individual standout, A. J. Johnson, a 
senior from Shreveport, Louisiana, became the first Ranger bas- 
ketball player to be named a first-team NAIA all-American after 
winning conference and district honors. The team itself had a 
17-12 season. 

The campus telephone system was updated in the summer of 
1982 with the purchase of computerized equipment manufac- 
tured by Rolm and marketed by Fisk, a division of Central Tele- 
phone Company. The new system, costing $188,131, replaced Bell 
Telephone equipment and was expected to save the school $40,000 
a year onits phone bill. Residence hall phones were left on the Bell 
system. 

Staff changes in 1982 included the resignation of Bettielou 
Lane as admissions counselor after 10 years with the university. 
Her responsibilities were assumed by S. L. “Howdy” White, who 
was named director of admissions. Mike Streck joined the student 
affairs staff as assistant dean of students and director of housing. 
Holly Henneke resigned as placement director after four years in 
that job and six years as secretary in that office. Among faculty 
changes, McMein Wyckoff retired from the physics department 
after 17 years. Mary Louise Turner joined the English staff, and 
LeNita Smith was hired to teach English and speech. 

The area that had come to be known as the Library Annex 
became in fact a part of the library in 1982. The second floor of 
what had been built in 1968 as a research addition to the original 
library building had been used since then for other departments. 
Law enforcement and agriculture occupied it in 1982. With addi- 
tional space needed for library materials, particularly government 
documents, it was decided to renovate the annex to meet that 
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need. Law enforcement was moved to the third floor of Jesse Dunn 
and agriculture to the lower floor of that building. 

Walls forming three classrooms on the north side of what had 
been the Library Annex were removed to make one large room to 
house federal documents. Space on the south side was enlarged 
for state government documents. Areas also were set aside for 
microforms, records and offices. The change was completed in the 
summer of 1983. A member of the library staff was assigned 
responsibility for the documents section. 

Two notable developments in the university’s finances came 
in 1982. The first was approval of a budget that for the first time 
exceeded $5 million. The 1982-83 budget called for expenditures 
of $5,028,205. State funding was up 26 percent, and a new tuition 
hike was to provide further increases in income for the university. 
For in-state students, lower level classes cost $16.15 an hour and 
upper level classes, $17.25. Out-of-state students paid $40.90 and 
$44.55. 

But before the first semester was completed, declines in tax 
revenue forced a reduction in state funds provided to institutions. 
Northwestern was cut back $20,000 in November and $47,000 in 
December. Adjustments in expenditures for travel and supplies 
made up most of the those revenue losses. But when $35,000 was 
cut in February 1983, bringing the total to $102,000 at that point, 
all departmental spending was immediately frozen. Still more 
reductions brought the final cutback for the year to $178,235, or 
4.18 percent of the original allocation. 

Fortunately, before the shortfalls occurred, Governor George 
Nigh had signed legislation by which the state was to purchase 
outstanding dormitory bonds issued by state institutions. North- 
western thereby was relieved of responsibility for indebtedness 
then totaling $2.3 million. At that time, the school was up to date 
on its bond payments of almost $300,000 a year, but that had been 
accomplished only by maximum strapping of the auxiliary fund 
and some careful management. Loans had been obtained twice 
from a revolving loan fund set up by the 1978 legislature for 
institutions needing help on bond payments. Northwestern had 
borrowed $25,000 in June and $87,383 in December of 1980 for 
payments due that year. Both amounts had been repaid. 

President Struckle said the action by the state to purchase the 
bonds was the culmination of four years’ work to encourage such 
legislation. He credited State Representative Lewis Kamas of 
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Freedom with primary responsibility in seeing the measure 
through. 

Dr. Struckle and others at Northwestern had for some years 
envisioned a program of advanced education through which 
master teachers would be trained in a professional school of 
pedagogy. For work beyond the masters degree level, such a 
school would be designed to enhance the qualifications and raise 
the status of the teacher to that of the lawyer, the doctor and those 
in other professions. A master teacher in any school system would 
be able to instruct and inspire other teachers to work more effec- 
tively and produce students with higher levels of attainment. In 
the fall of 1982 the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 
allocated $50,000 to Northwestern to develop a proposal for a 
school of pedagogy. 

Designated to lead in formulating the proposal was Dr. Doyle 
Watts, director of teacher education, who had advocated various 
steps to raise standards in the teaching profession in articles he 
had written for educational journals. Committees of faculty mem- 
bers were formed to study and produce recommendations regard- 
ing different parts of the pedagogy school plan. Their work on that 
project extended over a period of months, and efforts to finalize 
the proposal and achieve its funding and final establishment 
continued through the years. Educational leaders of national 
repute were engaged as consultants, and as late as June 1988 an 
advisory board made up of nationally recognized education ex- 
perts was actively helping with the program. 

The pedagogy school idea received considerable publicity and 
stirred reactions from educators at all levels. In 1983 the proposal 
was nominated by the University of Louisville for the Grawe- 
meyer Award in Education as the best idea for a constructive 
impact on education in the United States. Dr. Charles White had 
assumed leadership in developing the program after Dr. Watts 
resigned from the faculty. The regents approved a change in the 
function of Northwestern in December 1986 to include the profes- 
sional school of pedagogy, designed to lead to a terminal profes- 
sional degree equivalent to a doctorate. The same board in 1988 
asked, but did not get, an appropriation of $270,000 to establish 
the school with a view toward enrolling the first class in 1990. 

Although funding and final approval was yet to be realized, 
Northwestern in succeeding years continued to make application 
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for the school, and President Struckle remained optimistic about 
the prospects for its eventual establishment. 

A curricular change af- 
fecting all students came 
when the faculty in No- 
vember 1982 approved in- 
creasing general education 
requirements from 35 to 50 
hours. Responding to com- 
plaints of student weak- 
nesses in writing and 
speaking abilities, the re- 
quired hours in communi- 
cations and humanities 
were raised from seven to 
20. Science requirements 
also were increased, calling 
for one course in each of the 
fields of math, biology and 
physical science. The re- 
quirement that a student 
complete either a major 
and two minors or two ma- 
jors was changed to one 
major and one minor. Ap- 
proval of the new plan, ef- 
fective in the fall of 1983, 
was made despite an over- 
whelming vote against it in 
the Student Senate. 

A broad step into the 
developing field of tele- 
courses came in January 
1983 with the erection of a 
120-foot microwave receiv- 
ing tower at the north end ay | 
of Vinson Hall. The new fa- — 


cility established electronic Dare-devil workmen complete the 
conmection with an educa: installation of a microwave receiving 

: ee tower near Vinson Hall, opening up new 
tional television system or- _telecommunication opportunities for the 
ganized by the Oklahoma school. 
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State Regents for Higher Education and made possible the on- 
campus reception of talk-back TV classes. Courses being taught 
at certain other institutions in the state were to be received by 
television in a Northwestern classroom, where students could talk 
by telephone with the instructor. The schedule included special- 
ized courses not available at Northwestern and were first offered 
in the summer of 1983. 

The regents approved a $75,000 expenditure to convert the 
north basement area of Vinson Hall into a facility for a new 
instructional media center, which would include classrooms for 
the new talk-back TV classes. The media center had been in the 
Education Center, but insufficient space there limited its services. 
The new area would allow for the production of audio tapes, 
slides, films and various other instructional materials. Audio-vis- 
ual equipment also was to be maintained and made available in 
that area. In anticipation of further developments in the electronic 
media, plans also were included fora television studio and control 
room, although equipping such a facility was delayed. Lessley 
Price, director of the media center, made the move to Vinson Hall 
in November 1983. 

Disappointed with his record after four seasons as football 
coach, Bill Massey resigned in November 1982. Two months later, 
Woody Roof, offensive coordinator at Southwestern, was named 
to the post. Dan Hays was given the athletic director's job, which 
Massey also had held. 

Former President J. W. Martin was given special recognition 
on January 27, 1983, when ceremonies were held to name the 
university library in his honor. Conducted in the library, the 
program included comments by Jack Annis, representing the 
Board of Regents for Oklahoma Colleges; Bill Ware, executive 
secretary of the Oklahoma Teachers Retirement System; Dr. Gar- 
land Godfrey, president emeritus of Central State University; Dr. 
E. T. Dunlap, former chancellor of higher education, and Presi- 
dent Struckle. 

Each of the speakers had words of praise for Dr. Martin. Annis 
expressed appreciation for the former president's counsel during 
administrative problems that arose after Dr. Martin’s retirement 
and read a resolution from the regents, who had approved the 
naming of the library. Ware cited Dr. Martin’s work in helping to 
establish the Oklahoma Teachers Retirement System and his years 
of service in its development and funding. Godfrey said he had 
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“no closer personal or professional friend” than Dr. Martin. Dun- 
lap credited Dr. Martin with “not only building a great institution 
but in helping build a great state system of higher education.” Dr. 
Martin himself, after expressing appreciation for the honor, out- 
lined the steps taken in funding and planning the library and 
credited others—including Aurice Huguley, librarians Frances 
DuVall and Edith Gorman, and Albert “Hap” Pearson—with 
helping to make the new structure a reality. A metal plaque noting 
the building’s new name was unveiled by Struckle and later 
mounted at the library entrance. 

Other events of the period: A 1917 grad, Louis G. Wilke, was 
inducted into the Naismith Basketball Hall of Fame in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on May 3, 1983, in recognition of his national 
leadership in amateur basketball organizations. . . . The Ranger 
basketball team had a 20-9 season but lost in the second round of 
district playoffs. . . . Johnny Barton, head of the speech depart- 
ment, was elected mayor of Alva in a vote on April 5, 1983.... 
Brian Sochia, Ranger defensive lineman and nose guard, began a 
successful professional football career by signing with the Hous- 
ton Oilers and was named to the all-rookie team in the National 
Football League after the 1983 season. 

Retiring in 1983 was Aurice Huguley, who had been on the 
Northwestern staff since 1940. She had held different key posi- 
tions in the registry and business offices, having served for a time 
as both registrar and bursar. At the time of her retirement she was 
the university finance officer. She also had been secretary-treas- 
urer of the Northwestern Foundation from its organization in 
1959. In recognition of her work with the university and her 
service to the community, June 10, 1983, was declared by Mayor 
Barton as Aurice Huguley Day in Alva, and 170 attended an 
appreciation dinner in her honor that same day. Huguley’s 43- 
year tenure with the university had been exceeded by only one 
other person, Dr. T. C. Carter, who had been on the faculty 44 years 
when he retired in 1952. 

Floyd Sibley, who had taught sociology for 18 years and 
worked also as sports information officer for nine years, retired in 
the spring of 1983. Also retiring at the same time was Jack Paxton, 
in psychology 10 years. Among other staff changes, Dan Hays 
resigned after five years as basketball coach to take a job at 
Oklahoma Christian College, and Cletus Green was named as his 
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successor. Randy Smith became athletic director, and Dr. Owen 
Modeland took over as extension director. 

New to the staff in 1983 were Rodney C. Murrow and J. 
Michael Knedler in music, Bob Schmidt in the computer depart- 
ment, Lee Brower as an assistant football coach, and Walter R. 
Johnson, who was to work with the In-Service Co-Operative, in 
sports information and in the history department. 

Death claimed three retirees in 1983. Dr. J. Louis Bouchard 
died January 23 in Presque Isle, Maine, at the age of 66. A. B. 
Childress died at 72 on July 13 in Muskogee, and Dr. Joe W. 
Melton, 75, died July 22, in Marble Falls, Texas. Less than a year 
later, on May 11, 1984, Dr. Anna B. Fisher, died at 84 years of age. 

The alumni association, directed by Thelma Crouch, began a 
drive in 1983 to raise $10,000 to erect a new bell tower in a 
“conspicuous” location on the campus. Completed in 1956, the 
original bell tower had been built at the west end of Newby Field, 
partly of bricks from the Castle on the Hill. The football score- 
board had been mounted on the tower. But Newby Field was no 
longer the football stadium, and the bell itself had been removed 
from the tower and was in storage. The useless old tower was 


Deditaiion of the alumni association’s new bell tower near Herod Hall was 
one of the activities at the end of the 1985 spring semester. 
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razed that summer. Some of the bricks from that structure were 
to be laid to form the base of the new tower. 

Work began in the summer of 1984. It was to rise just north- 
west of Herod Hall on the north side of the campus. Its design 
featured three concrete legs extending 24 feet upward from a 
20-foot circular base and angling toward the center to support the 
housing for the bell. The structure was topped by a flat copper 
dome. The different parts of the tower were made in Oklahoma 
City by Harter Construction Company, shipped to Alva and 
erected at the site by Evans Construction Company of Alva. 
Although the work was completed earlier in the spring, the tower 
was dedicated May 4, 1985. 

In the meantime, another alumni project had been started. A 
new fund drive sought $8,000 to $10,000 to remodel and furnish 
rooms at the west end of the Student Center into a location for 
alumni activities and displays. That area, carpeted and decorated 
to utilize the school colors and symbols, eventually became the 
offices of the alumni association and the foundation. 

Another campus facility that underwent a change in 1983 was 
the chapel on the second floor of the Student Center. Naomi 
Holloway provided funds for new carpet, pictures and other 
improvements so that the chapel could be named in honor of her 
sister, Maud Drake Bingham. Dedication ceremonies were at the 
site on June 18, 1983, and were led by a 1940 graduate and former 
student of Mrs. Bingham, Dr. Irving L. Smith, at that time super- 
intendent of the Enid district of the United Methodist Church. 

The periodic work to retain the approval of the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education was success- 
fully completed in the summer of 1983 with the announcement 
that accreditation of both graduate and undergraduate programs 
in the education department had been extended to September 
1990, at which time a three-year extension could be granted. A 
team representing NCATE had been on campus in March 1983 
and had given the school a good report. It had seen, however, a 
need for developing multi-cultural aspects of the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum and had criticized faculty loads in some areas. 
These matters also were mentioned in the final accreditation, 
which, among other things, commended the faculty for its in- 
volvement with area schools and the university library for its 
services and materials. 
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Re-accreditation by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools came soon afterward. Its report noted 
particularly that morale among students and faculty was high. 
While observing that the financial status of the university was 
sound, the association also saw a need for additional funding and 
for a cutback in faculty loads. Its representatives had visited the 
campus in April 1984. The association’s full accreditation for a 
10-year period was announced in August 1984. 

After having given tentative approval almost a year earlier, 
the regents in the summer of 1983 gave their final okay to two new 
degree programs. One was in mass communications, which al- 
lowed students to pursue work in either print media or radio and 
television. The other was in music, the first non-teaching degree 
to be available at Northwestern in that department. 

Some other developments in that era: The Student Govern- 
ment Association purchased and the city erected “Welcome to 
Alva” signs on highways entering Alva from all four directions. . 
.. The Northwest Oklahoma Mental Health Center in Fort Supply 
opened a satellite office in Shockley Hall. ... A new parking lot 
was developed in an area east of Coronado Hall. . .. Members of 
the basketball team painted many of the walls in Percefull Field- 
house, where 12 new halite fixtures were hung from the ceiling to 
provide vastly improved lighting. .. . Enrollment in the fall of 1983 
dropped 2.5 percent to 1,893, although total credit hours showed 
a 4 percent increase. . .. Double Badger Lady 19-2 became the 
second Northwestern brood sow to be inducted into the American 
Berkshire Association Hall of Fame. 

Increasingly serious money problems developed early in the 
1983-84 school year. The university's allocation from state funds 
had been left at the level the school had received the preceding 
year, but after the cutbacks, the budget had fallen just below $5 
million. In an effort to increase available funds, the legislature had 
approved a 10 percent tuition hike for Oklahoma residents and a 
15 percent increase for nonresidents. This not only was intended 
to raise more funds but also was a move toward fulfilling a goal 
of the regents: that students should pay 25 percent of the cost of 
their educations. 

Halfway through the first semester the financial ax fell again. 
Funds for November 1983 were cut 4.1 percent or $13,000. But the 
big blow came the following month, when the school was hit with 
a 26 percent cut and lost $89,449. All except the most necessary 
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expenditures were halted. Hirings were frozen. And as the state 
continued to see its revenues decline, the outlook for Northwest- 
ern was that as much as $400,000 could be lopped from its alloca- 
tion before the year ended. 

Someone at the state level suggested that closing Panhandle 
and Northwestern universities might be a way to save the state 
some money. Area legislators rose promptly to challenge that 
idea. Representative Kamas called it “irresponsible” and said the 
two schools were the most economically operated of all the state 
institutions. He also cited the importance of the schools to the area 
they served, and it was pointed out that their costs were minor 
parts of the state’s overall expenditures for higher education. The 
issue was soon dropped. 

Public schools were hurting, too. Northwestern hosted a meet- 
ing for educators at all levels, and plans were made to apprise the 
public of the crisis in school financing. Northwestern, looking for 
new funds, asked for an increase in extension and correspondence 
course tuition to $35 per hour. An increase in the stadium fee from 
$5 to $8 an hour also was requested, because the lower rate did 
not cover the cost of debt retirement and maintenance of the 
facility. Room and board charges were raised 9 percent. Minor 
expenses were saved when the library was closed on weekends 
for part of the year, and the Miss Northwestern Pageant, a tradi- 
tion for 18 years, was discontinued. 

The Oklahoma Legislature responded to the situation by ap- 
proving a one cent increase in the state sales tax. With the extra 
revenue that provided, the cutback for Northwestern for the year 
finally amounted to 7.2 percent, or $296,265. When the budget for 
the following year, 1984-85, was set, it came to $4,799,706, still 
below the $5 million level and down by $149,660 from the pre- 
vious year’s budget before the cutbacks were made. State funds 
allocated to Northwestern for ‘84-85 were up by only $25,184. 

Events resulting in basic changes in the structure of the North- 
western Foundation began in the fall of 1983, when, at the invita- 
tion of members of the board of trustees, Bob Reneau assumed the 
voluntary position of director of development. Perceiving a need 
for updated articles of incorporation and by-laws, Reneau, with 
the support of Dr. L. W. Patzkowsky, foundation board chairman, 
and the university administration, led in the adoption of the 
changes. Among new provisions were a three-year rotation sys- 
tem for board members; creation of a seven-member executive 
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committee, which was to meet monthly, and changing the mini- 
mum contribution for life members from $25 to $1,000. The 22- 
member board of directors was extended to include the university 
president and the foundation executive director, although the 
executive director position was not then filled. 

Dr. Dan Shorter succeeded Patzkowsky as foundation board 
chairman. An audit report showed foundation assets totaling 
approximately $625,000. Dr. Steve Hensley, dean of academic 
affairs, assumed a major role in the revamped foundation. He, 
Reneau and druggist Jim Holder made up a finance committee, 
which originally turned investment of the organization’s assets 
over to Liberty National Bank and Trust Company in Oklahoma 
City. A year later, however, the committee itself took over respon- 
sibility for investments. 

At that time, the university was providing office space and 
part-time secretarial help for the foundation. Anita Eden later 
became the first full-time secretary for the organization, serving 
until 1986. She was succeeded by Jan Williams, who served one 
year before joining the faculty in the education department. 

On the university’s faculty, retirements in the spring of 1984 
included those of Dr. Manoucher Vahdat from the political science 
department after 23 years at Northwestern, and Dr. Pat Fredeman 
from the English department after 13 years. Hired to begin work 
in the fall were Kaye Tatro in political science and Terry D. Winn, 
part-time in journalism and English and as sports information 
director. Winn would go full-time the following year. 

The mass communications program got a boost in the summer 
of 1984 with the approval of funds to purchase equipment for a 
campus radio station and a television studio and to install new 
computerized equipment for the production of the campus news- 
paper and other printed materials. The maintenance department 
began work in the north basement area of Vinson Hall to create a 
television studio and control room, and $40,000 was spent on TV 
equipment, which began arriving in the fall. Vinson Hall, the 
former dormitory, was designated a classroom building and work 
continued there to remodel the north section of the first floor for 
a radio station and classrooms for related courses. Several build- 
ings were involved in work that went on in the summer of 1984. 
A severe storm forced replacement of the fieldhouse roof, done 
by Alva Roofing Company at a cost of $55,000, and installation of 
anew maple floor, a $63,000 job done by Beckett Floor Company 
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of Oklahoma City. The storm also did $2,000 worth of window 
damage on the campus. A $120,000 loan was obtained from the 
regents’ emergency repair loan fund for the projects. 

Elsewhere, the maintenance department started the renova- 
tion of the swimming pool building but turned the job over to 
Maddox Paint Contracting Company of Oklahoma City, which 
removed the old ceiling, removed rust from metal beams, repaired 
plaster and painted at a cost of $6,100. To comply with fire safety 
regulations, fire escapes were installed to the upper floors of 
Coronado Hall by the Laxton Steel Company of Oklahoma City, 
the same firm which had installed fire escapes at South Hall the 
year before. Federal regulations brought about the creation of 
ramps at numerous locations, the lowering of water fountains and 
changes in restroom facilities to accommodate the handicapped. 

The acreage just north of Alva that had been leased from the 
city for the university farm program was relinquished by the 
school in 1984 when the city needed to trade the land in a deal to 
acquire suitable sites for lagoons in a new sewer system. To 
maintain the farm program and with a view toward expanding 
the work of the agriculture department, particularly in field crops, 
the university in October 1984 purchased 160 acres of land seven 
miles south and 2 1/2 miles west of town from Dale and Esther 
Hood for $105,000. Until adequate facilities could be developed at 
the new farm to accommodate livestock, Kenneth Thiesing, new 
owner of the land formerly leased to the university, allowed the 
school to continue to use the north tract. 

Concern for the military science program arose again in the 
summer of 1984 when the commanding general of the Third 
ROTC Region recommended that the Northwestern program be 
“disestablished.” The Department of the Army, however, chose 
not to act on that recommendation, and Lt. Col. John P. Warner, 
professor of military science, declared that diligent efforts to 
recruit students would continue and the full ROTC program 
would be maintained. 

An addition to services from the campus developed in the fall 
of 1984 with the establishment of a Small Business Development 
Center. Such a center was set up at each of the regional universi- 
ties, each assigned to serve specified counties. The Northwestern 
center was given a 15-county area. Dr. Randall Kilbourne of the 
business department was named director. Functioning under the 
Small Business Administration, the center was to counsel and 
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assist in setting up training for individuals working in or setting 
up small businesses. The center continued to function on the 
campus, its offices subsequently moved from the business depart- 
ment to Shockley Hall. 

The state continued to work for better qualified teachers and 
in September 1984 it was decreed that 12 weeks of student teach- 
ing experience would be required of all teacher education stu- 
dents in their final semester. Previously, eight weeks had been 
required on the secondary level and 10 weeks on the elementary 
level. Also increased were the number of hours of professional 
education, from 24 to 36. Furthermore, the State Department of 
Education decided that a standard certificate would be issued 
only after a teacher had had a year’s experience and during that 
first year would be supervised by an “entry-year” committee, 
consisting of a teacher, a school administrator and a professor in 
education. Only upon the committee’s recommendation would a 
five-year certificate be given. The new rules were to be effective 
in the spring of 1986. 

The Ranger football team turned in one of its best all-time 
records in 1984, starting the season at No. 19 in a first-ever rating 
of a Northwestern grid team among the top 20 teams ranked by 
the National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. Coached by 
Woody Roof, the Rangers rose to No. 4 after winning their first 
four games, fell and rose in the rankings as the schedule pro- 
gressed, and ended the season at No. 12 after losing the final game 
to Cameron. The year’s record was 7-3. Coach Roof resigned at 
the end of the season to become Weatherford High School coach, 
and Lee Brower, an assistant for two years, was given the head 
coaching job. The women’s basketball team also had a good year, 
going 18-11 overall and advancing to the finals in District 9 
playoffs before losing to Southwestern. The baseball team, 
coached by Randy Smith, compiled a 33-22 record and also got to 
the District 9 playoffs for the first time since 1979 but was elimi- 
nated after losing the first two games. 

Other developments in this period: Enrollment in the fall of 
1984 was down 46 at 1,817. . . . The student health center was 
moved from an area adjacent to the central heating plant to 
Shockley Hall. ... Four courses were offered by television through 
the Oklahoma Educational Television Authority and the Public 
Broadcasting System. . . . The first Northwestern rodeo in five 
years was organized by the university rodeo team and sponsored 
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by the Alva Jaycees in March 1984. . . . The first Special Olympics 
at Northwestern was organized by Dr. Sam Fluck of the psychol- 
ogy department and held in 1984... . Paula Stout, a former Ranger 
cage star who had become an assistant in women’s basketball, 
signed to play professionally with the Manly Warringah Basket- 
ball Association in the Australian Women’s Basketball Confer- 
ence. .. . NWOSU Miss Lucky 7-2 became the third university 
brood sow inducted into the American Berkshire Association Hall 
of Fame and was the only one in the nation inducted in 1984. 

Final initial approval was given to the Northwestern nursing 
program by the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nurs- 
ing Education in November 1984 as graduation of the school’s first 
class neared. Fifteen completed the course in the spring and all 
subsequently passed the National Council Licensure exam with 
scores well above both state and national averages. The program 
still needed the sanction of the National League of Nursing, which 
sent a team of evaluators to the campus in March 1986. The team 
commended the program for the support given to it by the uni- 
versity administration, the faculty and the community and for its 
facilities. It was critical of the distance from clinical sites being 
used and the instability of the nursing faculty. Accreditation for 
an eight-year period, the maximum granted by the league, was 
received in October 1986, retroactive one year. 

In the winter of 1984 the Northwestern Foundation intensified 
its efforts to increase its capital fund. A goal of $1 million was 
fixed. Bob Reneau developed the Sustaining Membership Pro- 
gram, through which contributors could commit themselves to 
give $1,000 to the foundation at the rate of $100 a year. The 
program was successfully promoted, largely through a series of 
meetings billed as “Breakfast with the President,” to which differ- 
ent groups of prospective donors were invited. The Northwest 
Antique Car Club was the first Sustaining Member, although Iola 
Wilson Brunk became the first to complete the full $1,000 contri- 
bution through the program. 

In another move to encourage foundation support, Reneau 
obtained permission to produce a booklet of writings by the late 
Phil Noah, a 1925 alumnus who had been the president and board 
chairman of American National Insurance Company. Entitled 
“Elements of Success in Human Relations,” the publication was 
given to all who contributed $25 or more to the foundation. A total 
of $18,000 was eventually raised through that program. The foun- 
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dation also assumed sponsorship of the annual barbecue served 
at Homecoming and netted $2,200 from that source in 1985. In an 
18-month period, the various fund-raising programs had in- 
creased foundation assets by almost 30 percent to $800,000. Dr. 
Dan Shorter was re-elected foundation chairman in 1985. 

Reneau’s extended association with the foundation, through 
his promotional ideas and enthusiasm for its purposes, is re- 
garded as a major factor in its continued growth in assets and in 
its support for the university. Reneau said his voluntary involve- 
ment was based on his being “enamored” with the institution 
while growing up in Manchester, being exposed to the campus as 
a high school student, and having older relatives who were 
alumni. His interest was extended when he became a student 
himself and later while in the jewelry business in Alva. 

The university’s museum began to come to life again with a 
move of some collections from storage in Jesse Dunn to what had 
been the reading room when the library had been in that building. 
The area most recently had been used as the home of ACT I, the 
Alva community theater, and earlier had been the site of a snack 
bar. In early 1985 the museum’s famous bird collection was moved 
there, and subsequently many of the specimens were put on 
display. The 200 species in the collection reportedly had once been 
appraised at $3 million. Work to develop displays, clean the 
museum area and repair some of the specimens was undertaken 
by members of the Biology Club in 1985-86 and later by a class in 
museum techniques, taught by Dr. Dan Shorter. Much work on 
museum collections and records was done by Dr. Paul Nighs- 
wonger. 

The most significant campus improvement project in 1985 was 
the addition of a second floor to the business office extension on 
the west side of Herod Hall. It was to provide space for the campus 
computer offices, foundation offices, a conference room and other 
features. The project also included renovation of the office area on 
the second floor of Herod Hall, relocating the president's and the 
dean of instruction’s offices and making room for the graduate 
office. Frazier Construction Company of Wichita won the contract 
for $176,500. The work was completed in the summer of 1985. 

Further improvement was made in Percefull Fieldhouse, 
where installation of new seating was completed. New seats had 
been installed in east and west sections in 1984. Seating in the 
south and north sections in 1985 finished the modernization of the 
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building. Some new offices were created in the structure and 
others were renovated. At Ranger Stadium, a drainage problem 
that had recurred since the facility was built was corrected by 
restructuring the level of the tier above the south end of the field 
so that water there would flow away from, instead of onto, the 
playing field. A frequent need to repair the running track around 
the football field was eliminated. 

University officials learned from state health officials in June 
1985 that a serious asbestos problem existed in Oklahoma Hall. 
Environmental concerns had already led to the removal of asbes- 
tos in other campus buildings, most of it around heating ducts and 
pipes. Because other facilities could house women students ade- 
quately, Oklahoma Hall at that time was being used for housing 
to only a limited extent, one of the last times being to house 
summer students in 1986. The cost of removing the asbestos, 
estimated at about $400,000, was deemed prohibitive, and the 
structure was for all practical purposes vacated. 

Two popular, long-time members of the physical education 
department retired in 1985. Walter N. Johnson Jr., who had the 
longest tenure of any faculty member at the time, retired after 35 
years on the staff. Arthur Parkhurst, at Northwestern 29 years, 
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Tamara Van Meter works at the radio station controls. The campus facility 
went on the air in 1986. 
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also retired. The two had worked together as varsity coaches in 
different sports, at one time comprising the total coaching staff. 
Others retiring in the spring of 1985 were Dr. Wilda Pate-Martin, 
after 16 years in the education department, and Catherine Meyer, 
after 17 years in business. Resigning were Dr. Doyle Watts, who 
had been in the education department for 10 years, and James 
Wadley, who had taught economics from 1967 to 1969 and again 
from 1972 to ‘85. 

Included among the new members of the faculty when the fall 
term began in 1985 and destined for long tenures were Doris 
Wagner in nursing and Steven L. Lohmann in physical education. 

Northwestern started the 1985-86 school year on a budget that 
had again surpassed $5 million at $5,236,175. On the strength of 
increased allocations, members of the faculty and staff were given 
the first pay raises in three years. But the year had hardly begun 
when the university was told to curtail its spending by 9 percent, 
virtually eliminating the increase in its funding and causing 
prompt cutbacks in spending. Another shortfall in state revenue 
was blamed. 

In the fall of 1985 the regents adopted new grade standards 
for determining satisfactory academic progress by students. For 
those with 14 to 36 hours of credit, a 1.6 grade point average was 
required to avoid probation. For those with 37 to 72 hours, the 
requirement was a 1.8 GPA. A 2.0 average for those with 73 or 
more hours was unchanged. 

The mass communications program made progressive steps 
forward in its training facilities in early 1986. One came in January 
with the installation of the new computer system in the journalism 
department and print shop for production of the campus news- 
paper and other printed materials. The other followed in Febru- 
ary, when the campus radio station, KNSU, went into operation, 
its broadcasts going out over the cable system serving Alva tele- 
vision viewers. Robert Martin, who taught radio and television 
classes, called the establishment of the radio station “the fulfill- 
ment of a 20-year dream.” Its programming consisted primarily 
of music and campus news. 

An academic innovation introduced in 1985 was an interna- 
tional relations option in the masters degree program. Available 
only through courses being offered in Enid, the study was devel- 
oped primarily for students from Vance Air Force Base, who 
desired graduate work in connection with their military careers. 
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Dr. Struckle in 1985 had been authorized by the regents to 
spend $100,000 to remodel the president’s home. The residence 
had undergone some interior renovation with the last three ad- 
ministrative changes, but inspections in 1986 had revealed termite 
damage, deterioration and other structural problems. A one-story 
family and dining room that had been added on the south in 1956 
was removed and was replaced with a two-story brick extension 
in the same area, providing an enlarged kitchen, increased living 
space in which larger groups could be entertained, and remodeled 
bedroom and bathroom facilities. The roof was replaced and the 
soffit and facia were repaired. The contractor was Jerry Egner of 
Alva. The job was completed in the summer of 1986. 

Varsity sports in 1985-86 saw the football team start the season 
ranked No. 4 nationally by the NAIA, drop to 13th after a sched- 
ule-opening loss to Cameron, then fall out of the rankings as the 
record worsened. The women’s basketball team had an 18-12 
season and lost in the semifinals of District 9 playoffs. The baseball 
team, with a 28-23-1 record, also made it to the district playoffs 
but bowed out after losing the first two games there. The sports 
highlight of the year was provided by the individual performance 
of Don Raleigh, a Claremore junior, who high jumped 6 feet, 10 
inches to place second in the NAIA National Indoor Track and 
Field Meet in Kansas City and win all-American status. 

Cletus Green quit at the end of the basketball season after three 
years with the Rangers and was replaced in April 1986 by Bob 
Battisti, an assistant at the University of Minnesota. Faculty mem- 
bers retiring in the spring of 1986 were Dr. Jack Phelps, who had 
been in the math department 20 years; Dr. Milt Lehr, in education 
30 years; Leo Brandt, in agriculture 34 years, and Al Zimmerman, 
in social studies 18 years. Also leaving was Doris Blue, who had 
been registrar for 10 years but had previously served as secretary 
to seven different deans of students from 1957 to 1976. Mina 
Reynolds left the nurse's office after 10 years. 

Among those hired to join the faculty in the fall of 1986 were 
Dr. Hazel McCord in education, Cindy L. Gottsch in library 
science and Chinnarajan Shanmugamani in computer science. 
Bob Schmidt, computer technician since 1983, became director of 
computer services, replacing Dr. Lee Matthiesen, who returned to 
the physics department after being in charge of the computer 
center for six years. Shirley Murrow was promoted from registry 
office data clerk to the registrar’s position. 
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A shortage of public school teachers in math, science, foreign 
languages and computer training prompted the State Regents for 
Higher Education to make grants for summer institutes in 1986 to 
give emergency certificates to teachers in those areas. Northwest- 
ern got $32,700 for that purpose. Persons holding nonteaching 
degrees in those fields and teachers certified in other areas were 
eligible to train for the emergency certificates. The university got 
additional funding to extend the training into the regular school 
year in 1986-87. 

At their annual meeting in June 1986, members of the North- 
western Foundation learned that assets of the organization had 
surpassed the $1 million level. President Struckle said the achieve- 
ment was “highly important in enabling the foundation to be of 
more significant support to the university.” He added that it 
demonstrated the support enjoyed by Northwestern and the foun- 
dation in this part of Oklahoma and from friends in other areas. 
The new corpus fund of $1,050,000 included a $100,000 contribu- 
tion from the Charles Morton Share Trust. 

A few months later, the foundation received $250,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Sharp, who previously had donated $50,000. 
The Sharp funds were designated for four-year scholarships cov- 
ering most of the college expenses of selected graduates from 
Mooreland and Carmen-Dacoma high schools. The awards were 
in honor of Jesse V. Sharp and Roy E. Kinser, fathers of the Sharps. 

Needing to vacate the farm north of town by December 31, 
1987, the university in mid-1986 began to develop its new acreage 
south of town. A headquarters building was designed by Gralla 
Associates, Inc., of Oklahoma City to include a classroom, offices, 
a show arena and a one-bedroom apartment. Contract to build the 
60x100-foot structure was let to Frazier Construction Company of 
Wichita. The cost was $220,000, of which the Share Trust paid 
$100,000. The remainder came from capital improvement funds. 
The building was completed in April 1987, along with a pole barn 
for storage of hay and equipment and a small sewer lagoon. As 
those projects were completed, work began on a farrowing house, 
pens and other facilities for the swine program. Both the swine 
and the sheep operations were moved to that site in the fall of 1987. 
The school still leased 400 acres of pasture land owned by Wilma 
Martin of Medford and lying 14 miles south of Alva. It also farmed 
88.5 acres adjacent to the Alva airport, owned by the city. 
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Other events of this period: Tuition was increased by 10 
percent in 1986-87. ... Ed Huckeby, head of the music department, 
was gaining recognition as a composer and directed the Tri-State 
Music Festival concert band playing one of his pieces, “Intrada 
and Festival.” ... Only one other breeder in the nation had more 
brood sows in the American Berkshire Association Hall of Fame 
when a fourth Northwestern sow was inducted in 1986. .. .Several 
other university staff members were involved when Mayor John 
Barton in 1986 initiated the Alva Centennial Celebration, the first 
of eight annual events that were to continue through 1993. . . . 
Lighting fixtures that had been in the Castle on the Hill were 
copied for what was to be a higher education museum being 
developed by the Oklahoma Historical Society in Old Central, one 
of the original buildings at Oklahoma State University. ... Alumni 
offices were moved to redecorated quarters in the west end of the 
Student Center. . . . Northwestern’s 4.93 percent default rate on 
student loans was the lowest among all state educational institu- 
tions. ... Dale Frieden became chairman of the foundation board, 
a position he was to hold for two years. 


CHAPTER 11 


President Struckle, 
Second Verse: 


1987-1996 


A difficult period for Northwestern began in early 1987 when 
a statewide publication, The Oklahoma Observer, published a letter 
over the name of Dr. George Garrett, former member of the 
education department staff, alleging that the university was en- 
rolling “phantom students” and issuing grades for work that had 
not been done. The charge was immediately disputed with the 
explanation that a student originally enrolled in one of Garrett's 
classes had arranged to do the work under another instructor and 
had received a grade for that work. Although the student had 
thought the arrangement had been understood by all involved, 
Garrett had continued to carry the student on his roll and had 
issued a failing grade when the student did not attend class. Dean 
Hensley had ruled the grade given by the other instructor was 
valid. 

The Observer, edited by Frosty Troy, who had been an outspo- 
ken critic of Struckle’s appointment as president, continued to 
print articles charging faculty discontent, misrepresentation of 
enrollment figures, and administrative high-handedness. A local 
publication, the Newsgram, reprinted the articles, and the editor, 
Lynn Martin, joined in the criticism of President Struckle. The 
administration chose not to respond publicly to these charges in 
the belief that the fuss was being stirred by a small segment of the 
faculty and one or two former faculty members. 

In the meantime, a complete audit of the university's records 
was made by the state auditor and inspector's office. Clifton Scott, 
state auditor and inspector, issued a statement on January 30, 
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1987, saying, “I and my staff have found the institution’s admini- 
stration to be conscientious and technically proficient in their 
activities, judgment, financial management and direction of the 
school.” 

President Struckle and others on the administrative staff met 
twice with members of the Student Government Association and 
other student leaders to clarify policies and explain decisions 
related to the controversy. As issues were kept alive by admini- 
stration critics, the Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation came 
into the picture at the request of Governor Henry Bellmon. OSBI 
agents spent considerable time in town interviewing faculty mem- 
bers and examining records. Six months after the probe began, 
OSBI spokesman Paul Renfrow in August 1987 issued a statement, 
saying, “There is no evidence to substantiate allegations that 
students’ records and grades were falsified at the school.” 

Their report of more than 600 pages, turned over to District 
Attorney Tom Gruber a month later, was never made public. 
Because the report was secret, Gruber drew criticism after being 
quoted as saying it showed “poor administrative leadership” and 
that “somebody has not been doing their job.” No legal action was 
ever taken, however, Gruber saying the situation was being han- 
dled by other agencies. University administrators were never 
contacted by “other agencies” regarding any matters related to the 
OSBI report. 

As for President Struckle’s reaction to the furor, his academic 
dean, Dr. Steve Hensley, said, “Through it all, Dr. Struckle re- 
mained very strong and calm. His philosophy was the resolution 
of this problem could strengthen all of us and therefore be good 
for the university in the long run. I believe he was proven right 
and the university is stronger today than ever before.” 

Negative stories in the Newsgram continued into early 1988. 
One quoted another source as reporting the average ACT score of 
Northwestern freshmen was only 14. This, however, turned out 
to be the minimum required for admission to the school. Univer- 
sity records showed that the actual average ACT in 1986-87 for 
incoming students was 16.5 and a year later had risen to 16.8. As 
other stories were published, a group of students attempted to 
organize an effort to apprise the community, particularly business 
leaders, of what the students saw as the damaging effects of the 
Newsgram stories. 
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The controversy was not totally dead as late as November 
1988, when newspaper stories quoted Fred Kolch, state president 
of the American Association of University Professors, as saying 
some Northwestern faculty members were being intimidated or 
penalized for not supporting President Struckle. His source 
turned out to be four individuals, some active faculty members 
and the other retirees, whom he declined to identify. The Faculty 
Senate took issue with the stories and in a letter adopted by the 
group expressed support for the administration and asserted that 
“faculty members who participate in false misrepresentation to 
the AAUP as NWOSU faculty representatives are acting unpro- 
fessionally, unethically and are not representing the majority 
views and opinions of the NWOSU faculty.” 

Back to 1986-87 in sports, the football team claimed the co- 
championship of the Oklahoma Intercollegiate Conference, shar- 
ing the title with East Central. The honor was clinched with a 
final-game, 3-0 win over Southwestern. In women’s basketball, it 
was the first year for the game to be played as a sport in the OIC. 
The Ranger women played to a 13-12 record and missed the 
district playoffs for the first time in eight years. But freshman 
Donnita Drain of Taloga began an exceptional career with the 
team. She set a new individual, single-game scoring record for the 
school by netting 48 points in a game against Southern Nazarene 
and became the first Northwestern player to win the national 
honor of NAIA Player of the Week. In track, Don Raleigh again 
placed second in the national NAIA track and field meet, high 
jumping 6 feet, 11 inches. That feat won him all-American status 
in the association, and he later became an NAIA Academic All- 
American on the basis of both his athletic and academic accom- 
plishments. 

Ahead of the coming sports season, sports information direc- 
tor Terry Winn developed the Ranger Sports Network, its most 
powerful station being KGWA of Enid, which extended the area 
covered by broadcasts of Ranger games beyond Oklahoma City. 

A lengthy effort led by Dr. Struckle resulted in the reorgani- 
zation of the NAIA in 1987. Almost bankrupt and plagued by 
management problems, the association was placed under the 
authority of the National Council of Presidents of the NAIA. Its 
constitution was revised and its budgetary procedures changed 
to curtail and control expenditures. For his role in the change, 
Struckle was presented with a certificate of recognition by the 
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presidents’ council, which represented 32 NAIA districts and 500 
member schools. 

In the spring of 1987, the army announced that the military 
science program at Northwestern would be phased out in 1988, 
primarily because enrollment did not come up to army require- 
ments. The staff was cut back to two noncommissioned officers 
for the final year as the program wound down. Sixteen years of 
active participation in many phases of campus life ended as 
scheduled for the department. Approximately 100 young people 
had been commissioned second lieutenants through the North- 
western ROTC program. 

Death claimed Dr. Marie Arthurs, retired, on December 21, 
1986, in Cushing. She was 73. A few months later, on March 26, 
1987, former president Dr. J. W. Martin died at 80 in Spavinaw. 

Funeral services for Dr. Martin were held in Alva on March 
29. Many of his friends in education and associates in the Teachers 
Retirement System, as well as faculty members who had worked 
with him at Northwestern, were among those attending. Included 
in a eulogy were comments by Lila Grace Gross, who said, “In 
group photos, Dr. Martin was head and shoulders above most 
others. So was he in real life. . . . I really believe Dr. Martin loved 
all of God’s creation, and it deeply hurt him when he found it 
necessary to exert his authority. Gentle. He was gentle, and a 
gentleman.” Burial was in Branson, Missouri. 

Tina Winn was employed in 1987 as placement director, 
changed the name of her office to “career services,” and expanded 
its functions to include more assistance to students seeking guid- 
ance in choosing careers. Health Career Fairs were added to 
Career Days as annual events to apprise students of career oppor- 
tunities and bring some in contact with prospective employers. 
Job search seminars were conducted and a computer program was 
made available to provide employment information. 

Sherry Ward as school nurse was new to the staff in ‘87. She 
subsequently extended the services of her office to include classes 
in public safety, CPR, sex education and family counseling. 

As the 1987-88 year began, the university marked its 90th 
anniversary with a bell-ringing, flag-raising ceremony on August 
19, 1987. A special anniversary flag had been designed for the 
occasion and was flown during the ensuing year. Other activities 
on opening day included an historical slide presentation, a recep- 
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tion and a street dance. Further recognition of the anniversary was 
extended on other occasions during the year. 

Further progress by the Northwestern Foundation was noted 
in its annual meeting in July 1987 with the announcement that 
assets had reached $1,325,377, representing growth of almost 
$400,000 within a year. 

Because the university could no longer legally provide sup- 
port for the foundation or the alumni association, and because 
some functions of the two organizations overlapped, it was de- 
cided that a merger of the two would benefit both. Members of 
the foundation approved the hiring of a business manager for 
their organization and authorized that individual to assume re- 
sponsibilities as director of the alumni association, subject to 
approval of alumni. The alumni would still have their own board 
of directors and budget, although their budget would be subject 
to the approval of the foundation and funds would be handled 
through the foundation. However, the foundation agreed to make 
up shortages in alumni funding, should those develop. Alumni 


Two whose services have been invaluable to Northwestern are Lewis 
Kamas, left, former long-time state legislator, and Bob Reneau, whose work 
as director of development has resulted in vastly increased assets for the 
Northwestern Foundation. 
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records were to be available to the foundation, and the two 
organizations were to share one office. 

Jane McDermott, who had been on the foundation board since 
1984, resigned from that position and was employed as of August 
1, 1987, to fill the dual role of executive secretary of the foundation 
and director of the alumni association. In the latter post, she 
succeeded Thelma Crouch, who had been alumni director since 
September 1979. Crouch assumed a job as secretary in the career 
services office. 

In October 1987, again under the promotional leadership of 
Bob Reneau, the foundation set a new goal with the slogan, “Two 
Million Mighty by Nineteen-Ninety.” Thirty scholarships totaling 
$45,000 in value were given through the foundation in 1988. The 
corpus fund then was approximately $1.5 million. Reneau became 
chairman of the foundation board in 1988. 

The university’s 1987-88 budget was up 4 percent at 
$5,204,182, and another tuition increase was imposed, raising 
rates at different levels from 17 to 27 percent. Still another hike 
came a year later, putting the charge for in-state tuition at $29.50 
per credit hour for lower-level courses and $34 for upper-division 
courses. Out-of-state students paid $82.50 and $93. 

The campus computer system was greatly expanded to in- 
clude a lab with 16 units in the library and another in the industrial 
education department. 

The 1987-88 year saw a huge personnel turnover. Mary Helen 
Wilson had retired in the spring after 31 years in the English 
department and was replaced by Gwen Benson. John R. Jones 
joined the staff in education in the fall of 1987. Beatrice K. LeValley 
joined the library science staff, and Billy Stewart, who had taught 
math in 1980-81, was back in that department. Dr. Owen Mode- 
land of the education department had retired in October but 
stayed on part-time to run extension services. 

Eight faculty members retired at mid-term after the Oklahoma 
Teachers Retirement System raised the cap upon which retirement 
benefits could be based from $25,000 to $40,000 and the regents 
added other incentives. They were Dr. Norman D. “Bud” Mat- 
thews, in physical education since 1958; Roland E. Meyer, in math, 
and Wayne Lane, in journalism and public relations since 1959; 
Dr. Daniel Shorter, in biology since 1960; Don Bellah, in art since 
1967; Dr. Rita Stuever and Dr. Margery Berends, in education 
since 1968, and Dr. Coeta Evans, in home economics since 1971. 
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Doris Heaton, who had worked in the business office 18 years 
before managing the bookstore for six years, also retired at that 
time. 

Terry Winn was named the new public relations director and 
journalism instructor in January 1988. Other changes as the year 
progressed included the resignation of Dr. Mikel Ary as dean of 
students to become president of Colby Community College in 
Colby, Kansas, effective July 1. He was succeeded by John R. 
Jones, moving from the education department. Those named to 
the staff in the fall of 1988 included Dorothy Day, foreign language 
and English; Patricia Steed, English; Joe K. Phillips, physical 
education, and Dr. James Bowen, education, all of whom were to 
have extended tenures with the school. 

Other events in the 1987-88 year: The Ranger Band went to 
Ontario in Canada to appear at the Kitchner-Waterloo Oktoberfest 
and march in the Canadian Thanksgiving Parade. . . . Smoking 
became a big issue among students, who voted in the fall of 1987 
in favor of restrictions on smoking in the Student Center. . . . 
Enrollment in the fall was 1,744, down 11 percent from the year 
before. . . . The fifth annual Special Olympics was conducted at 
Ranger Field in the spring. . . . The nursing program got full 
approval for a three-year accreditation by the Oklahoma Board of 
Nurse Registration and Nursing Education. . .. After six years of 
state-mandated testing, Northwestern education students still 
ranked highest among those from state-supported schools with a 
pass rate of 82 percent. 

The Ranger football team, under Coach Lee Brower, ranked 
from 10th to 14th in NAIA rankings during the 1987 season and 
ended up with a 7-3 record. This qualified the team for its first 
appearance in NAIA playoffs, where they lost, 31-10, to Central 
Arkansas in Conway, Arkansas, in the first round. 

It was a record year for the men in basketball, who, under 
Coach Bob Battisti, for the first time in the modern era won the 
outright championship of the Oklahoma Collegiate Conference 
on a 17-10 record overall. Seeded fourth in district playoffs, the 
Rangers lost in the opening game to Oklahoma City University, 
77-76. Women basketball players, coached by Milburn Barton, 
were co-champions with Southwestern in the OIC after a 22-5 
season and went to the semifinals of regional play before losing, 
also to Oklahoma City University. Its varsity sports record for 
1987-88 won for Northwestern the OIC All-Sports Award that 
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year. In a coaching change at the end of the 1988 season, Randy 
Smith gave up the baseball team after seven years and handed the 
reins over to Joe Phillips. Smith retained the athletic director’s 
post. 

In an effort to raise academic standards in the state, Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education adopted new requirements 
for freshmen entering state colleges and universities. Incoming 
students at Northwestern and her sister institutions were to have 
earned in high school four units of English, two of science, three 
in math and two in history. They also were to have at least a 2.7 
grade point average, be ranked in the upper two-thirds of their 
classes and have a minimum score of 15 on the ACT. 

At the same time, the NAIA toughened its academic stand- 
ards, specifying that varsity athletes must complete 24 credit 
hours each year and maintain at least a 2.0 cumulative grade-point 
average in their third and fourth years. More changes in the NAIA 
were aimed at regulating scholarship awards and scheduling. The 
changes were welcomed by Northwestern athletics personnel and 
President Struckle, who said the new rules were “long overdue.” 

Maintenance projects in the summer of 1988 cost $333,000 and 
involved most of the campus buildings and the stadium. Among 
the major jobs was the replacement of many of the windows and 
doors in Jesse Dunn Hall, enhancing the structure with a more 
modern look. 

A community service from the campus began in the summer 
of 1988 with the announcement that the company providing 
television cable service to Alva, TCI Cablevision, would make a 
channel available to Northwestern as a community educational 
access channel. It was expected to provide another tool for training 
mass communications students. The channel began to carry infor- 
mation about university, public school and community activities 
and later developed news and feature programming. For the most 
part, the campus radio station provided the audio for the TV 
channel. 

The ’88-89 school year saw another crisis in funding, this one 
created by more tuition increases and the system used by the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education to allocate state 
funds to the public institutions. Tuition hikes in effect for that 
school year meant that students were calculated to be paying 26.1 
percent of the total budget of $6,165,421. Just under $4 million in 
state funds had been allocated by the regents, an increase of only 
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$44,562 over the previous year, even though the legislature had 
provided $29 million more to higher education for that year. As it 
turned out, 81 percent of that increase had gone to Oklahoma State 
University and the University of Oklahoma after the regents 
decided to base allocations on comparisons with “peer” institu- 
tions in other states. That left only token increases for other 
state-funded colleges and universities. 

Presidents of these colleges, the Oklahoma Board of Regents 
of Oklahoma Colleges and student groups protested the alloca- 
tion system, and the State Legislature passed a resolution criticiz- 
ing it. By February 1989 the regents had revised the system, 
guaranteeing to provide a budget base for all the schools and 
promising to correct inequities of the previous year’s allocation. 
As a result, Northwestern got $4.4 million in state funds for 
1989-90 and a budget of $6.7 million. 

But another tuition increase, this one for about 19 percent, put 
the charge for lower division courses at $35.15 a credit hour and 
those for upper division and graduate courses proportionately 
higher. It was the eighth tuition hike in 10 years and the regents 
revealed plans for further increases to 1992, when the charge for 
lower division classes at Northwestern would be $59 an hour. 
That plan set off a statewide series of student protests, including 
one from the Student Government Association at Northwestern. 

In the face of the need for economy measures and under 
pressure to eliminate programs with low enrollments, it was 
decided in 1988 to suspend the art program. While majors and 
minors were no longer available in that field, a limited number of 
courses continued to be offered, primarily for students in elemen- 
tary education and for humanities credit in general education. 

In other developments: A total of 430 persons who had eaten 
in the university cafeteria in a week in October 1988 were given 
injections of immune globulin after it was learned that a worker 
there was infected with viral hepatitis-A. .. . A telephoned bomb 
threat cleared the fourth floor of Coronado Hall one night in 
February 1989. . .. Members of the 1949 Ranger basketball team, 
which had been co-champions of the Oklahoma Collegiate Con- 
ference, were reunited on campus in February 1989. ... To comply 
with state laws, smoking was restricted to the east half of the 
Student Center snack bar dining area, and an enclosed lounge was 
provided for smokers in that building. .. . Bahama Breakaway, 
consisting of games, contests and food and sponsored by the 
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Student Government Association and the Alva Chamber of Com- 
merce, was established as an annual spring event, held for the 
third year in 1989. ... The band was to order new uniforms in 1989, 
the first since 1973. 

Changes in the delivery of higher education to particular 
groups became factors in university operations in this period. A 
new position was created, that of director of graduate programs, 
educational outreach and continuing education, and Dr. Timothy 
Zwink was named to fill it. Civic leaders in Woodward began 
efforts to get a branch campus established in that city, setting off 
considerable discussion on the pros and cons of that idea. While 
such a branch was not created, the move did result in an increase 
in the number and types of courses being offered by extension in 
Woodward and a parallel increase in enrollment there. 

Successfully established in 1989, however, was the Enid 
Higher Education Center. Upon recommendation of the center’s 
board of trustees, the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion designated Northwestern to provide administrative direction 
for the new facility. Courses were to be taught by staff members 
from Northern Oklahoma College, Oklahoma State University 
and Northwestern. It was agreed that Northern would provide 
lower level courses, most in the general education category. OSU 
and Northwestern would teach more specialized courses on the 
upper and graduate levels. Extension courses previously taught 
by Northwestern staff members were to become part of the coop- 
erative. Initially, office and classroom space was provided by 
Phillips University but facilities later were obtained in downtown 
Enid 


Ed Huckeby, chairman of the Northwestern music depart- 
ment, was named by President Struckle to become the center's first 
director. He was charged with curriculum development, promo- 
tion, marketing and providing student services. He continued as 
chairman of the music department but turned over direction of 
the band to Mike Knedler. Huckeby returned to full-time campus 
duties November 1, 1990, when a full-time director for the Enid 
program was named by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education. She is Dr. Kathryn Jones, a Northwestern graduate, 
who led in the further development of the program, including the 
building of a $6.3 million facility to house it. Open house there 
was in September 1994. 
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Both men’s and women’s basketball teams qualified for dis- 
trict playoffs again in 1989, both losing in the first rounds to East 
Central teams. The women’s rodeo team of Mandy Barnes, Tina 
Branden and Tracie Nix finished the season in second place in the 
Oklahoma-Kansas region of the National Intercollegiate Rodeo 
Association, qualifying for the College National Finals Rodeo in 
Bozeman, Montana. The team placed 10th there in June 1989. 

The following month, Yvonne Carmichael, chairman of the 
physical education department, directed the synchronized swim- 
ming competition at the United States Olympics Festival, held in 
Oklahoma City. Earlier, several university staff members and 
students had carried the Olympic torch on its way from Pikes Peak 
through all Oklahoma counties to Norman, site of opening cere- 
monies for the festival. 

A goal of the administration and the foundation was reached 
in June 1989 with the funding of the first faculty chair for North- 
western. A program of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education provided matching funds up to $250,000 to establish 
such chairs. The Charles Morton Share Trust pledged to provide 
$250,000 for Northwestern, thus creating a $500,000 endowment 
to finance the chair. Until then, only the University of Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma State University had been able to raise enough 
funds to take advantage of the regents’ program. 

The Northwestern chair, named in honor of Charles Morton 
Share, was to be in education. It was not filled, however, until a 
year later by Dr. David Ainsworth, then a professor of education 
and psychology at Valley City State University in North Dakota, 
who remained on the faculty until 1994. 

At the time the chair was established, it was believed that 
approval of the proposed school of pedagogy would be encour- 
aged by the development. By 1989, more than six years of work 
had gone into plans for the school. It had been endorsed that year 
by Dr. Judith Lanier, dean of the college of education at Michigan 
State University, who had agreed to act as a consultant and had 
appeared before Hans Brisch, chancellor of higher education, and 
Gerald Hoeltzel, state superintendent, to voice her support. She 
said the program represented the future of education and was 
years ahead of its time. 

Northwestern graduates continued to score high on required 
examinations in their professions. From the time the nursing 
program produced its first graduating class in 1984, a total of 53 
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had taken the National Council Licensure Examination for regis- 
tered nurses and not until the summer of 1989 did one fail. This 
still left the department with a 98.1 percent pass rate. In the 
education department, 92 percent of those taking the state teacher 
competency test in November 1989 made passing marks. North- 
western’s record since the testing program began in 1982 was a 
pass rate of more than 80 percent, still the best among all state- 
supported colleges and universities. 

The Northwestern Foundation in September 1989 showed 
continued growth and made plans for future expansion. Ted 
VanLandingham became chairman of the board of directors, re- 
placing Bob Reneau, who took the job of director of development. 
Assets had reached $3,016,000, already exceeding the goal set for 
1990, and a new promotional project was launched. The “300 
Club” sought to enlist those who would contribute a total of $900 
in three years, the purpose being to raise funds for the university’s 
second faculty chair. A benefit variety show sponsored by the 
foundation in April 1990 featured country/pop singer Suzie 
Brandt and other area performers. The impact of the foundation 
was indicated with the announcement that in 1989 a total of 487 
scholarships worth $231,000 had been provided by funds gener- 
ated by, or channeled through, the foundation. 

The university moved further into the electronics age with the 
installation of more computer equipment in the library for cata- 
loging and interlibrary loan functions. Its tie-in with the Education 
Research Information Center gave library users access to on-line 
information through 16 clearing houses in the nation. 

In the instructional area, a government class was taught in 
Beaver in 1989 by Northwestern political science instructor Kaye 
Tatro over a fiber optics system linking the schools of Forgan, 
Turpin, Beaver and Balko in the panhandle. The university got 
ready to originate talk-back television classes, the first of which, a 
psychology course taught by Martie Yunker, was transmitted to 
Crabtree Correctional Center at Helena in the fall of 1990. 

As that program expanded to include other courses, a talk- 
back TV classroom and studio were created with new, sophisti- 
cated equipment in Jesse Dunn Annex. The facility included 
instructor-controlled multi-camera functions, overhead and mi- 
cro projectors, and computerized illustration capability. Voice 
contact with off-campus students was still by telephone, but 
two-way audio was anticipated with access to fiber optics equip- 
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ment. First classes were taught utilizing the new system in the fall 
of 1991. By the second semester of that year, talk-back TV classes 
originating at Northwestern were available at more than 50 sites 
in the state. 

The public let the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion know its feelings regarding a couple of proposals aired in 
1989-90. One was for another tuition hike, ranging from 9 to 20 
percent, raising lower level charges per credit hour to $39.50 for 
Northwestern students. The increase would have been the ninth 
in 11 years. Administrators joined students in protesting the 
increase. A rally at the state capitol drew students from state 
institutions, including Northwestern, who delivered to Chancel- 
lor Hans Brisch numerous petitions opposing the new hike. The 
regents decided to postpone action on tuitions until after legisla- 
tive appropriation of state funds for 1990-91. 

Another regent proposal was to impose a requirement of a 2.0 
grade point average for students participating in extra-curricular 
activities. This was seen as affecting primarily varsity athletes and 
drew both support and opposition in hearings, including one at 
Northwestern. The plan was expected to have little effect on NAIA 


Terri Stout is at the control board while Randy Kilbourne teaches a class in 
the talk-back television classroom and studio developed in Jesse Dunn 
Annex. 
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schools, who already were operating under a similar standard. 
The regents also wanted higher academic requirements and in 
1991 set standards that became progressively higher, so that by 
1993 students with 30 or fewer credit hours would be required to 
have a 1.7 GPA and those with more than 30 hours, a 2.0 GPA. 
Probationary provisions were made for those not meeting the 
standards. 

New admission requirements specified a high school GPA of 
at least 2.7 or an ACT score of at least 19 or ranking in the upper 
two-thirds of one’s graduating class. A requirement for specified 
units in certain subjects continued in effect. 

Rules regarding those required to pay out-of-state tuition 
were greatly liberalized, allowing virtually all nonresidents who 
qualified for admission without any deficiencies to pay in-state 
fees. Later, this ruling was further broadened to allow any out-of- 
state recipient of a Northwestern scholarship to pay in-state fees. 
The regents also allowed each school to set its own rules for 
admitting nontraditional students over 23 years of age. 

Northwestern was the recipient of a $35,000 research grant 
from the State Department of Education in 1989. Led by Dr. 
JoAnne Davis of the education department, the project called for 
a study of special education needs in the state and a survey of 
special education certificate programs. 

In 1989-90 sports, the football team had a shot at a conference 
championship and a record number of wins with a final-game 
victory over Northeastern. However, a 12-7 upset in Tahlequah 
left the Rangers tied with East Central for the title with a 7-3 
record. The Northwestern eleven did qualify for the NAIA play- 
offs, facing Adams State in the first round. They lost there, too, 
30-22, but had provided fans with one of their most exciting grid 
seasons. The Ranger women’s basketball team made the district 
playoffs again, only to lose in the first round to Southern Naza- 
rene, 88-65. Donnita Drain became Northwestern’s all-time scor- 
ing leader among the women, tallying 1,914 points in her four 
years with the team. 

In baseball, Tom Zanca became the first Northwestern player 
in that sport to be named a first-team NAIA all-American after 
batting .538 for the season and leading the nation in hitting. An 
exciting sports year was climaxed by the track team, coached by 
Steve Lohmann. After finishing second for five straight years, the 
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team edged East Central for the conference title with a thrilling 
second-place finish in the 1,600-meter relay. 

Four retirees died in 1989 and ‘90. Jean M. Holland, 83, died 
in Dallas on July 21, 1989. Music man Oscar Stover, who had 
continued to live in Alva after retiring, died August 3, 1989. Maud 
A. Drake Bingham wasjust 10 days less than 103 years of age when 
she died in Alva on January 10, 1990. Former librarian Annette 
Parker died at 75 on July 10, 1990. 

Administrative changes made at the end of the 1989-90 school 
year saw Dr. Steve Hensley’s tenure come to an end. After serving 
as dean of academic affairs for 12 years and in other staff positions 
for five years prior to that, Hensley left to become president of 
Western State College in Altus, Dr. Timothy Zwink was named as 
his successor. Dr. V. K. Curtis, who had been dean of business 
affairs for 16 years, retired in July, and Dr. Janet Cunningham 
moved from the business department to assume that office. 
Shortly before these developments took place, the regents had 
approved changing the titles of “dean” to “vice-president,” al- 
though the functions of the deans’ positions did not change. 

Other staff changes saw Dr. Ted Guffy retire as director of the 
division of education, psychology and physical education after 
five years. Dr. James Bowen was named to that position. Rita 
Bryant, head of the English department, retired after 27 years on 
the staff. 

One of the strongest supporters of the Ranger sports program 
and the university, District Judge Dean Linder, retired from 
broadcasting football and basketball games at the end of the 1990 
season. He had been the radio “Voice of the Rangers” for 27 years. 
His service was recognized at an appreciation dinner in the Stu- 
dent Center. 

In the summer of 1990, the school spent $100,000 on mainte- 
nance and renovation projects. Included was some remodeling 
work on the first floor of Shockley Hall to provide offices there for 
the Small Business Development Center, moved from Jesse Dunn 
Hall, and Red Carpet Country, moved from Herod Hall. 

The school was geared up to operate on a $6.5 million budget 
for 1990-91 after getting a 10 percent increase in state funding to 
$4.8 million. It invested $300,000 in a new computer system as 
campus uses overloaded the older one. The new equipment, a 
VAX Model 4000, was to be installed in Shockley Hall, where 
projected remodeling was, among other things, to create an ex- 
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panded computer center. Fiber optics cables were to connect the 
new system to other parts of the campus and expand its availabil- 


ity. 

is Other events of the period: A total of 28 pieces for concert and 
marching bands, composed by Ed Huckeby, had been published 
since 1985 and many were high on popularity charts. ... Members 
of the Hindergardt family donated funds to erect a “Welcome to 
Ranger Field” sign. . . . A large ash bowl turned by Dr. Jerry 
Brownrigg was displayed in a national exhibit in the Gallery of 
the Arrowhead School of Arts in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. . . . 
University alumni in Woodward joined in raising scholarship 
funds for Woodward students attending Northwestern. ... An 
alumni-sponsored golf tournament raised $2,000 to help pay for 
seating and a press box planned for the baseball field. 

Sports in 1990-91 included a trip by the basketball team to 
Nassau in the Bahamas, where it won third in the Bahama Goom- 
bay Shootout. Langston joined the Oklahoma Collegiate Confer- 
ence, becoming the sixth member. The conference voted to reduce 
the number and value of athletic scholarships over a four-year 
period. Tom Zanca of the Ranger baseball team for the second year 
was named to the first NAIA all-American team. His two-year 
batting average of .472 made him the leading hitter in the NAIA. 

For the third consecutive year, a Northwestern graduate in 
1991 was the state winner of the Christa McAuliffe Foundation 
Fellowship. The $33,300 award went to Roxy Merklin, an art 
teacher in Woodward. Previous winners were science teachers, 
Gary Sacket of Fairview in 1989 and Betsy Zadorozny of Wood- 
ward in 1990. Sacket was a repeat winner in 1992, making it four 
straight awards for Northwestern grads. 

In the summer of 1991, in light of limited resources, state 
institutions were ordered by the regents to examine programs and 
services to give funding priority to quality academic offerings and 
attain maximum efficiency in their operations. Duplication of 
programs was discouraged. The board asked that salary increases 
be based on merit. President Struckle predicted “some tough— 
even painful—recommendations” would be made to the school’s 
governing board regarding changes in Northwestern programs. 

Before the summer was out, the Board of Regents of Oklahoma 
Colleges adopted a resolution commending Dr. Struckle for his 
leadership as chairman of the Council of Presidents, made up of 
the presidents of state colleges and universities. Struckle was 
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lauded for “courageously and eloquently” championing “the 
cause of higher education during a difficult legislative session.” 
The resolution said, “During a year in which higher education 
finds itself at a strategic crossroad, Dr. Struckle forged a coalition 
of legislators, educators and citizens that resulted in critical ap- 
propriation being approved for state colleges.” 

Chancellor Hans Brisch joined the accolades, saying of 
Struckle, “There is no question that his ability to command 
prompted a team spirit and united presentation to the 1991 legis- 
lature on behalf of Oklahoma higher education. The sense of 
‘team’ and unity were key ingredients in the successes achieved.” 
Dr. Struckle said the commendations were one of the brightest 
highlights of his career in education. 

The views of Struckle’s work on the state level were confirmed 
by Dr. Steve Hensley after he became president of Western State 
College in Altus. Noting that Struckle maintained a positive rap- 
port with the state’s highest political leaders, Hensley said, “He 
is, without question, a state leader in Oklahoma higher education. 
In the Presidents’ Council meetings, his advice was always heard 
and most of the time was the basis for a decision.” 

In June 1991 Northwestern increased the size of its farm 
southwest of town by 80 acres. That land, adjoining the original 
quarter section on the east, was purchased from Kenneth and 
Nelda Kay Pfleider for $37,750. Forty acres in cultivation were to 
provide more room for experimental crops. Forty acres of pasture- 
land were to be used for training agriculture students in range 
management and as pasture for university cattle. 

Dr. Peggy White, who had helped establish the nursing pro- 
gram and had directed it from the time its first class enrolled in 
1982, retired in August 1991. Her successor was Doris Wagner 
Ferguson, a health professional with outstanding credentials in 
the nursing field. She had been teaching classes in the Northwest- 
ern program. 

Noel Taylor, retired manager of the Student Center, died at 77 
years of age on June 16, 1991. 

Student services were markedly expanded in this period. A 
counseling office was established in the fall of 1991 to help stu- 
dents with individual problems and to provide direction in vari- 
ous matters affecting all students. Linda Broughton was 
employed for the counselor's position. In the summer of 1992 an 
academic assistance center was created to provide remedial help 
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to students deficient in mathematics, reading, writing and other 
subjects and to give guidance through an assessment program. 
Incoming freshmen with ACT subscores below 19 were tested to 
confirm their need for remedial work in certain subjects. If so, they 
were enrolled in noncredit courses before advancing to regular 
college-level studies. Nan Bakkelund was the first director of that 
office but resigned in November 1992. She was replaced by Ada 
Pierce, who was credited with getting the program fully imple- 
mented and developing its services, including computerized in- 
struction and private tutoring. 

The campus was stunned when Pierce died unexpectedly on 
August 14, 1994, at the age of 41. She had achieved extensive 
popularity and recognition for her dedication and service after 
only 19 months on the faculty. She was the first active faculty 
member to die since Dr. John Sheffield’s death in 1975. The serv- 
ices of the academic assistance center continued, however, with 
the employment of Jeri Cocannouer as Pierce’s successor. 

Some events of the fall and winter of 1991: Enrollment totaled 
2,008, exceeding the 2,000 mark for the first time since 1979. ... 
Lewis Kamas, former state representative from Freedom, was 
named chairman of the Northwestern Foundation. .. . Yvonne 
Carmichael resigned as director of Homecoming’s Cinderella 
Pageant after serving in that position for 20 years. ... The popular 
Shirley Thorne retired as reference librarian after 28 years on the 
library staff. ... A coffee pot was blamed for setting off a fire in 
Dr. Linda Stewart's office in the Fine Arts Building, resulting in 
smoke damage that required new carpeting, a new paint job and 
anew ceiling. ... President Struckle became president-elect of the 
NAIA Council of Presidents, made up of 33 college presidents 
from all parts of the nation. 

Another stellar year was recorded by Northwestern teams in 
1992-93. After a forfeit from Arkansas Tech because of an ineligi- 
ble player, the football team claimed an 8-2 win-loss record. It was 
the first time since 1920 that a Ranger football team had won eight 
games in a season. In a final game showdown with Northeastern 
to determine the OIC champ, the Rangers lost, 35-6. But Coach Lee 
Brower became the winningest coach in Northwestern history 
with a record of 43-29. 

The men’s basketball team was even more successful, winning 
the conference title with a 25-7 record, the school’s best ever. The 
squad was all-victorious at home. The Rangers advanced to the 
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finals of district play, losing there to Oklahoma City University, 
53-43. Invited to the NAIA national tournament in Kansas City for 
the first time in 43 years, the Rangers defeated Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire, 60-58, but lost to Biola of California in the second round, 
64-51. Slade Young, Garland, Texas, senior, was named to the 
second NAIA all-American team. 

The women also played to a record, tying the school mark of 
24 wins against seven losses. The team lost to Southern Nazarene, 
73-57, in the district semifinals but was invited to the national 
NAIA tourney in Jackson, Tennessee. The Rangers defeated Ala- 
bama-Montevallo, 78-58, in the first round but lost to Wayland 
Baptist, 61-53, in the second. Alice Byrd of Fort Pierce, Florida, 
ended her career with a new school scoring total of 2,131 points 
and became the first Northwestern woman named to the first 
NAIA all-American team. 

For the second time in two years, the Ranger track team 
claimed the OIC championship, winning handily over second- 
place finisher Northeastern. High jumper Percell Gaskins of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, bettered the school record of 7-0 with a 7-1 
mark in the Sooner Invitational. He jumped to a winning height 
of 7-3/4 in the national NAIA tournament in Abbotsford, British 
Columbia, Canada, to become the first Northwestern athlete to 
win a national championship in a track event. 

Ina sports-related development, Norman D. “Bud” Matthews 
quit after 20 years as game announcer for Ranger athletic events. 

At the end of the spring semester in 1992, Dr. Jack Carmichael 
retired as dean of the social science division and a history profes- 
sor after 30 years on the faculty. He was succeeded by Dr. Alvin 
Turner. Stanley Van Steenvoort retired after teaching mathemat- 
ics at Northwestern for 23 years. In August 1992, Ed Queeney 
retired after 15 years as financial aids director. During that time 
his office had come to administer more than $3 million in financial 
assistance to more than 1,200 students annually. The office also 
had a spotless record with federal and state agencies that oversee 
financial aid programs, and Northwestern had one of the lowest 
student loan default rates in the nation. David Pecha succeeded 
Queeney, moving in from the position of regional director of the 
Small Business Development Center. Connie Murrell was Pecha’s 
successor in the SBDC. 

Among other changes before the 1992-93 year began, Tina 
Winn, who had directed career services for five years, joined the 
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faculty in education and psychology. Thelma Crouch became 
head of career services after five years as secretary in that office. 

The status of the university’s six divisions was upgraded to 
that of “schools” in 1992, and the titles of the directors were 
changed to “deans.” At that time the deans of the different schools 
were John Barton, fine arts, language and humanities; Dr. David 
Bohlen, science and mathematics; Dr. James Bowen, education, 
psychology and physical education; Dr. Jerry Brownrigg, practi- 
cal arts; Dr. Alvin Turner, social sciences, and Doris Wagner 
Ferguson, nursing. 

As the 1992 fall semester began, efforts were made to generate 
support for a $350 million state bond issue, which was to provide 
funds for capital improvements at state institutions. Higher edu- 
cation was to get $230 million of the total. Of that, Northwestern 
was promised $2.86 million. The Student Government Associa- 
tion was among groups endorsing the bond issue, which in No- 
vember 1992 was approved in a statewide vote. Plans got under 
way soon thereafter for a massive renovation of Vinson Hall and 
a major overhaul of the Education Center. Work on the two 
projects was still more than a year away. 

In a move announced in October 1992, the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics moved its national headquarters 
from Kansas City to Tulsa, which also was to become the site of 
national NAIA playoffs in 1994. Figuring prominently in negoti- 
ating the relocation was Dr. Joe Struckle, president and chairman- 
elect of the NAIA Council of Presidents, the organization’s 
governing board. Among other advantages, Struckle cited the fact 
that conventions and tournaments of the association would have 
a $20 million economic impact annually on Tulsa and the state. 

Northwestern's education program in the fall of 1992 received 
a highly favorable report from the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, which was considering extend- 
ing its approval of the program for a 10-year period. A stipulation 
was made, however, that the school revamp its “conceptual 
model,” a new evaluation criterion by which the philosophy of 
the education program was to be shown. Lack of clarity regarding 
the new requirement had misguided the staff members who were 
working on it. However, a model acceptable to NCATE was 
subsequently developed and full accreditation was extended to 
1997 in March 1994. The association had revised its procedures, 
planning program reviews ona five-year basis rather than ten. 
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Also in the first part of the 1992-93 year: Dr. Alvin Turner was 
recognized as an outstanding alumnus by the University of Cen- 
tral Oklahoma, where he had received a BA degree in history in 
1968. . . . Enrollment showed its fourth consecutive increase at 
2,136, the highest total since 1979, ... Northwestern began making 
necessary changes to comply with the Americans With Disabili- 
ties Act, affecting both physical facilities and provisions for in- 
struction. ... Donovan Reichenberger, on the faculty in history for 
25 years, announced plans to retire in December 1992... . In 
January 1993 the nursing program, boasting a pass rate of 92 
percent of graduates taking licensure exams, was given a five-year 
extension of its accreditation by the Oklahoma Board of Nurse 
Registration and Nursing Education. 

As the second semester got under way in January 1993, both 
the mathematics and computer science departments were moved 
to renovated facilities on the second floor of Shockley Hall, where 
$310,000 had been spent to remake dormitory rooms into five 
classrooms, offices for seven instructors, and two computer labo- 
ratories. Most of the work had been done by university mainte- 


District Judge Dean Linder, right, introduces the first five inductees at 
Northwestern Athletics Hall of Fame ceremonies in 1993. From the left are 
Mike Hargrove, Walter Johnson Jr., Loyd Stout, C. L. “Dick” Highfill and 
Fred “Dick” Smith. 
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nance personnel. The former residence hall was then completely 
utilized for academic instruction and office purposes. 

An idea that had been generating for several years and 
planned specifically for five months culminated in February 1993 
in the establishment of the Northwestern Athletics Hall of Fame. 
Led by Randy Smith, athletic director, a committee selected the 
first inductees to be honored for their contributions to Ranger 
sports, as well as for their citizenship, sportsmanship and schol- 
arship. Chosen for the inaugural class were C. L. “Dick” Highfill, 
who had coached football, basketball and baseball at different 
times from 1946 to 1960; Loyd Stout, basketball standout of the 
1940s and later successful high school coach in Cherokee; Fred 
“Dick” Smith, basketball star from 1931 to 1935 and later a profes- 
sional in that sport; Mike Hargrove, three-sport letterman, profes- 
sional baseball player and finally manager of the Cleveland 
Indians; and Walter “Junior” Johnson, three-sport all-star as a 
student in the late 1940s and a coach in all Ranger sports at 
different times for 35 years. 

The five were first recognized at a dinner in their honor on 
February 6, 1993, and were formally inducted into the Hall of 
Fame between halves that evening at a Northwestern-Southeast- 
ern basketball game. A room in Percefull Fieldhouse was set aside 
to display pictures and memorabilia related to the inductees. 
Annual inductions were planned. 

On the Hall of Fame committee with Smith were Justin Tinder, 
sports information director; Terry Winn, public relations director; 
Jane McDermott, alumni director; Wayne Lane, retired public 
relations director, and Dean Linder, district judge and former 
long-time Ranger sports broadcaster. 

The second class of three former Ranger athletes was inducted 
into the Hall of Fame in January 1994. They were Bill Massey, who 
had played football, basketball and baseball between 1962 and 
1965 and had been Ranger football coach from 1978 to 1982; 
Stewart Arthurs, in football, basketball and track from 1958 to 1962 
and an NAIA academic all-American; and Phil “Chip” Myers, a 
football standout who was graduated in 1967 and went on to a 
record-setting professional career with the Cincinnati Bengals. 

At the time of his induction, Massey still held the school record 
for pass completion percentages, 55.7 in 1964. Arthurs still held 
three records in football: 2,495 career rushing yards, 41 career 
touchdowns, and 15 touchdowns in a season. 
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The third group of Hall of Fame athletes was inducted Febru- 
ary 11, 1995. For the first time, a posthumous award was pre- 
sented, it going to Lou Wilke, a 1917 grad who helped the Rangers’ 
“65-Inch” team achieve fame in 1916 and went on to an outstand- 
ing career as a leader in amateur basketball. He was the first coach 
of the Phillips 66ers, later served as national president of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, was instrumental in getting basketball 
accepted as an Olympics sport, and managed the U.S. basketball 
team that won in the 1948 Olympics. 

Others inducted were Paula Stout Crandall, a 1981 graduate 
who played basketball two years with the Ranger Women, and 
Hank Commodore, who turned in a stellar career in four years 
with the Ranger cagers before being graduated in 1971. 

Crandall scored a total of 987 points in her two seasons at 
Northwestern. She captained the 1980-81 team that ranked No. 1 
nationally in the NAIA with a 24-2 record. In that year she aver- 
aged 20.9 points and 9.6 rebounds a game. At the time of his 
induction, Commodore still held seven school records in men’s 
basketball: most career points at 1,865; career field goal leader 
with 721; most field goals in a game with 17; most field goals 
attempted with 1,770; most field goals attempted in a game with 
33; most career free throws with 423, and most career free throws 
attempted with 575. 

Back to 1993: Students in mass communications were produc- 
ing two programs for the Community Educational Access Televi- 
sion channel in Alva. One was called Alva Action News, dealing 
with various local happenings, and the other was Campus Close- 
Up, covering university events. Other programs later focused on 
movie and video reviews, physical fitness and sports. A humor- 
ous cooking program was developed by Dr. Linda Stewart and 
Cindy Spradling of the speech department, who appeared twice 
a week as the Sloppe’ Sisters. The television studio acquired a 
teleprompter to facilitate the work of students appearing on air 
for the programs. 

Both basketball teams had better-than-average seasons but 
both lost in first rounds of district playoffs in 1993. A personal 
highlight was achieved by Stephani Bontrager, Cherokee senior, 
a starter in basketball, who, after being named Ranger Queen in 
the fall, went on to set a national free throw record with a percent- 
age of 93.7 and was named both an OIC Scholar-Athlete and an 
NAIA National Scholar-Athlete. 
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The Northwestern News, after placing second the two previous 
years, in 1993 was named the best college newspaper in the state 
in annual competition sponsored by the Oklahoma Collegiate 
Press Association. The 1992 edition of the Ranger yearbook was 
ranked in second place. That was the last year for the yearbook to 
be published in a hard-back book format. Increasing publication 
costs and limited sales brought a change to a magazine style. The 
1993 issue, consisting of 100 pages, was produced totally on 
campus. Both the newspaper and the new version of the yearbook 
repeated their state rankings in the 1994 OCPA contests. 

As early as March 1993 students were warned that funding 
cuts were anticipated, forcing limits on the numbers of classes in 
some areas in the fall and eliminating the possibility of adding 
classes in subjects with excessive enrollments. And, in fact, in the 
summer of 1993 the university learned that its ‘93-94 budget 
would be leaner than the year before—down from $7.8 to $7.7 
million. A 3.5 percent cut in state funding was partially offset by 
a7 percent increase in tuition. Students would pay on the average 
of about $40 more each semester, based on new rates of $45.89 for 
lower division courses, $46.70 for upper division, and $59.54 for 
graduate courses. The new rates meant that students would be 
paying 27.5 percent of the costs of their educations. Freshmen 
were advised that general expenses for their first semester would 
average $978, including tuition, room and board, and books. 

In July 1993 Northwestern terminated its correspondence 
study program, which had been part of its educational services 
for almost 70 years. Many other institutions had already dropped 
correspondence courses, which had come to be regarded as obso- 
lete. That service had been substantially replaced by television 
courses, some of which could be received in the home and others 
which could be accessed at locations convenient to most out-of- 
town students. 

Following months of study and consideration of many factors, 
Dr. Timothy Zwink announced in August 1993 that the university 
home economics program would be suspended after one more 
year. Low student figures in the department were the determining 
matter and included the number of majors, nonmajors enrolled in 
home ec courses, and those being graduated with home ec de- 
grees. 

As mandated by the State Regents for Higher Education, the 
university began in 1990 to develop a comprehensive assessment 
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program and in November 1993 administered its principal tool, a 
multiple-choice/ essay standardized test to more than 300 selected 
students. The group included entering freshmen and students 
who had completed the minimum general education curriculum. 
The test was to be used to assess the value of the general education 
program. Planned for later use were exit tests in students’ aca- 
demic majors and surveys of alumni, the latter to inquire as to the 
value of their college educations in the graduates’ careers. 

In another regents-mandated policy, entering students scor- 
ing below 19 on ACT tests in math, science, English or reading 
were to be required to enroll in noncredit developmental courses 
in those subjects or to undergo further testing to confirm their 
need for such courses. Further, the regents decided to disallow 
credit for physical education activity courses, so these were 
dropped from general education requirements and replaced with 
a course entitled “Wellness Concepts,” designed to promote gen- 
eral health and lifelong fitness. 

The Northwestern Rodeo Club for the ninth year continued 
its traditional collegiate rodeo, in November 1993 drawing a 
record number of entries from 17 schools. Southwestern men and 
Southeastern women placed highest in team standings. The three- 
day event was calculated to have an economic impact of $75,000 
to $90,000 on the Alva community. S. L. “Howdy” White, pre-ad- 
missions director, who had led in the formation of the Rodeo Club 
but had since yielded its sponsorship to others, continued as rodeo 
announcer. An established professional in that field, White 
worked through the International Professional Rodeo Association 
to announce at a dozen or so major rodeos across the country each 
year. 

Coach Bob Battisti led the ‘93-94 Ranger basketball team, a 
pre-season favorite for the OIC championship, to a record that 
exceeded the most optimistic forecasts. Opening the season with 
15 straight wins and going on to a 26-1 regular-season record, the 
team went undefeated through the conference tournament and 
into the NAIA national playoffs ranked second in the nation. In 
the Tulsa tourney, the Rangers defeated St. Francis of Illinois, 
63-48, in their first game to advance to the “Sweet Sixteen,” but 
were upset there, 81-68, by Benedict of South Carolina. 

The final record of 29-2 was the school’s best-ever. Battisti 
became the Rangers’ winningest coach in basketball with 144 
victories against 85 losses in eight years. He was named NAIA 
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Coach of the Year by Basketball Times for 1994 and won the same 
honor in the OIC, as he had previously in 1988 and 1992. Gaylon 
Nickerson, a senior from Wichita, Kansas, became the first Ranger 
to win a spot on the NAIA first-team all-American lineup since A. 
J. Johnson had received that honor in 1981. Nickerson ended the 
‘94 season as the conference’s top scorer with 21.7 points per game 
and in June was drafted by the Atlanta Hawks of the National 
Basketball Association. 

In February 1994 evaluators from the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools said they would recom- 
mend a 10-year extension of accreditation for Northwestern to 
2004. The report commended the loyalty of faculty and students 
to the school and the fiscal leadership of its administration. Also 
cited as special advantages were the library, the academic assis- 
tance program and the foundation. Needs seen were for staff 
increases in certain areas, improved recruitment and retention 
strategies, and cultural diversity in parts of the curriculum. 

Partly in response to that report, a multi-cultural education 
course was added to requirements for the master of education 
degree. A written comprehensive examination also was specified 
for graduate students at the end of their degree programs. Pre- 
viously, students could choose between an oral or written exam. 

Death claimed Eva A. Wood on August 26, 1993, and two other 
retirees in the winter. McMein H. Wyckoff, 70, died December 19, 
1993. Lila Grace Gross died at 64 on February 22, 1994. 

Other happenings of this period: President Struckle was hon- 
ored in the summer of 1993 as a Distinguished Alumnus of East 
Central State University, where he was graduated in 1959 with a 
bachelor’s degree in math and physics. . .. Ed Huckeby received 
an award in both 1993 and 1994 from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, based on the quality and 
number of his compositions that had been published and per- 
formed. ... A new football scoreboard was erected at Ranger Field. 
... Anew parking lot to accommodate 70 vehicles was completed 
north of the campus. . . . A 1968 graduate, Mary Jane Bassett, a 
science teacher in Woodward, was named 1993 Oklahoma 
Teacher of the Year. . . . Floyd Sibley in retirement published 
“Hash,” a collection of his essays, poems and prayers... . Michelle 
Green, a special education major from Lander, Wyoming, won the 
title of Miss Rodeo America in competition at the 1994 National 
Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. ... The Student Government Associa- 
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tion presented a plaque to Johnny Barton, honoring him for 25 
years’ service as sponsor of the organization. 

A $2.8 million building program was launched in March 1994, 
when work began on renovation of the Education Center and 
Vinson Hall, financed primarily by funds from the 1992 state bond 
issue. The Education Center began to take on a new look with the 
addition of a second floor on the west above the lecture hall known 
as EC6. Windows closed in a 1962 remodeling were reopened. 
Classrooms and laboratories were redone, and suites of offices 
were created. An elevator was installed in the center of the build- 
ing. Brighter color schemes and art work enhanced the decor. 

The renovated building was reoccupied when the spring se- 
mester began in January 1995. Hundreds viewed the improve- 
ments during an open house on March 9. A program included 
comments by President Struckle, State Senator Paul Muegge, State 
Representative Elmer Maddux and Regent Wayne Salisbury. 

Vinson Hall, the former dormitory, became a full-fledged 
classroom building with an extensive revamping of the interior. 
Many of the walls were removed to reorganize the space for 
classes, laboratories and offices for language arts departments, 


ad —— 5 
The new lines of the Vinson Hall roof had begun to emerge as work on the 
building progressed in 1994. A total interior renovation turned the former 
dormitory into a classroom building. 
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including English, speech and foreign languages. A readily no- 
ticeable change in the building’s appearance was the result of a 
new gabled roof, replacing the flat roof where coeds once sun- 
bathed. Plans for the buildings incorporated accommodations for 
the latest teaching aids, particularly computer assisted instruc- 
tion, and other facilities to enhance learning experiences. 

Architectural plans for the two buildings were drawn up by 
Reese and Associates of Oklahoma City. General contractor for 
both jobs was Henson Construction Company of Enid. 

In addition to funds for the building projects, bond money also 
was designated for the purchase of educational equipment. Ap- 
proximately $410,000 was to be used to buy new equipment or 
upgrade that already existing, including faculty office computers, 
more student computer laboratories, and science laboratory ma- 
terials. 

Personnel changes in 1994 included the retirements of Robert 
L. Martin, who had been in the speech department for 28 years, 
and Glenn Jenlink, who had been a part-time instructor in law 
enforcement for two years before becoming head of the depart- 
ment in 1974. Resigning in June 1994 was Lee Brower, head 
football coach for nine years. Brower had compiled a record of 47 
wins, the most of any Ranger coach, against 44 losses and one tie. 
Named his successor was Dr. Steve Lohmann, who had been 
defensive coordinator under Brower from 1986 to 1990. Loyd Hill, 
who had taught agriculture classes in the 1970s and returned in 
1992 as a part-time instructor in biology, assumed a full-time 
position in biology in 1994. 

Floyd Sibley, retired since 1983, died August 23, 1994, at the 
age of 76. 

Deterioration in the concrete in the stands at Newby Field led 
to a decision to raze them in the summer of 1994. The seating 
facilities had become little used, except for small groups at intra- 
mural games, and were regarded as unsafe after a huge chunk of 
concrete fell from one section. The area was cleared of the stands, 
and a year later trees along the north side were also removed. 

The vacant site presented different possibilities for new pro- 
jects. One was for additional parking in the Vinson Hall-Percefull 
Fieldhouse area. Another was for the construction of a wellness 
center, focused on the physical needs of older citizens. President 
Struckle said such a service was becoming more critical with 
increases in the number of older persons. The facility as he envi- 
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sioned it would provide both a setting to train students to work 
in that field and for senior citizens in the community to exercise 
according to their needs. 

The successful funding of the second faculty chair was 
achieved in the summer of 1994. The Northwestern Foundation’s 
“300 Club” promotion and other donations had produced 
$125,000. Another $125,000 was contributed by a former student, 
Jack Walch of Fairview, in honor of his late wife Pearl, a 1935 
alumna. Named for her, the Pearl Louise Marlatt Walch Alumni 
Business Chair became a reality in the 1995-96 school year. Dr. Rex 
Mahlman, chairman of the business department, was named to 
fill the chair and in that position organize a business research 
center, through which studies for the economic development of 
the area could be coordinated. Other faculty members in the 
business department were expected to become involved in the 
program, and additional staff members were to be employed as 
warranted. Dr. Mahlman continued to head the department. 

The reaching of another goal by the Northwestern Foundation 
only served to encourage further efforts to increase the assets and 
therefore the service possibilities of the corporation. A new fund 
drive was launched, again under the leadership of Bob Reneau, 
using the slogan, “Five Million Clear by Northwestern’s 100th 
Year.” With foundation assets nearing four million dollars in early 
1995, the new goal was to enlist enough donors pledging $500 
contributions by the centennial year of 1997 to reach the five-mil- 
lion dollar level. Those making pledges were to receive copies of 
the book, “Northwestern Oklahoma State University: A Centen- 
nial History.” Early responses indicated that another successful 
foundation drive was under way. Dr. V. K. Curtis was foundation 
chairman at that time. 

Still more success through the foundation was achieved with 
the funding of a third faculty chair in 1996. This was realized when 
1942 alumnus J. T. (Jake) Lindsay and his wife Jayne donated two 
quarter-sections of farmland in Blaine County. One tract was 
subsequently sold. The proceeds from that sale and the remaining 
quarter were used to create a charitable remainder trust, the first 
of its kind for the Northwestern foundation. The trust was to 
provide income for the Lindsays until their deaths, at which time 
assets would revert to the foundation. However, matching funds 
were made available by the regents for the immediate estab- 
lishment of the chair, which was to be ina science field or nursing. 
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The Lindsays had previously contributed $103,000 to fund schol- 
arshops for students from Blaine County. 

New proof of the foundation’s steady growth came in the 
annual meeting of the organization in September 1995. It was 
announced then that assets were near the $4.5 million level, and 
plans for promoting the centennial goal were outlined. Dr. Troy 
Smith assumed the chairmanship for 1995-96. 

A proposal to change the name of the university once again 
got the approval of the regents in early 1995. The change, as 
proposed to the regents by President Struckle, would make the 
institution simply Northwestern State University. The plan drew 
considerable comment, some approving but others objecting, pri- 
marily to dropping the name of the state from the name of the 
school. The change required the approval of the state legislature, 
but Representative Maddux chose not to introduce the matter 
there, citing differences of opinion regarding the issue. The name 
change at that time, therefore, did not develop. 

One of the state’s highest honors in education was bestowed 
upon President Struckle in February 1995 when he was named to 
the Oklahoma Educators Hall of Fame. Nominated by members 
of the faculty, he was given the support of many others, who wrote 


Dr. Joe Struckle speaks after being inducted into the Oklahoma Educators 
Hall of Fame. To his left are Ron Fore, president of the Hall of Fame board 
of directors; Mrs. Struckle, and Donna Nigh, wife of the University of 
Central Oklahoma president, George Nigh. 
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letters of recommendation. Cited were his successful manage- 
ment of university finances, his work in adapting university of- 
ferings to changing educational environments, his rapport with 
the faculty and his community services. More emphasis was 
placed, however, on his concern for the students. 

Dr. Janet Cunningham, vice-president for business affairs, 
said his interest in students set Dr. Struckle apart in his field. Dr. 
Stephen Hensley said of the president, “His major concern was 
always for the students. He weighed every decision on how it 
might affect the students and their educational opportunities.” 

Hensley added that in his work on the state level with other 
college presidents and state leaders, Struckle “would make sure 
that the focus of the discussion was for the good of the students.” 
Struckle himself stressed the priority of student welfare through- 
out his administration, saying, “Without students, you don’t need 
a president. Without students, you don’t need faculty. Students 
come first.” 

The Northwestern Foundation hosted a reception in Struckle’s 
honor and to recognize him for his selection for the education 
distinction on February 23, 1995. Induction ceremonies for the 
Hall of Fame were June 3, 1995, in Oklahoma City. Inducted with 
Dr. Struckle were Dr. J. Dale Mullins, retired head of the College 
of Education at the University of Central Oklahoma, and Dr. Joe 
W. Lemley, who had been first superintendent of the Tulsa Tech- 
nology Centers. At the induction ceremonies, Struckle was intro- 
duced by George Nigh, president of UCO and former governor 
of Oklahoma. 

Northwestern surprised other schools in the conference by 
emerging from the 1994-95 season as conference champions in 
men’s basketball. The record was 18-11 overall and 9-3 in the 
conference. In a post-season tournament, the Rangers, although 
seeded No. 1, were defeated in the first round by the University 
of Science and Arts of Oklahoma and were eliminated from 
further post-season play. 

The track team in 1995, coached by Tim Albin, won its seventh 
conference title since 1958, and Casey Cowan of the Rangers was 
named the outstanding individual performer in the conference 
meet. Winning a national honor was Chad Dodd of the Ranger 
tennis team, who was one of 49 on the 1995 All-American Scholar- 
Athlete Team in his sport. 
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In a major development affecting varsity sports, Northwest- 
ern reluctantly joined other schools in the Oklahoma Intercolle- 
giate Conference in applying for membership in the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Division II in the spring of 1995. 
Membership in the National Association of Intercollegiate Athlet- 
ics was to be retained, however. The OIC was to continue and, in 
fact, was expanded to include Panhandle and Cameron. 

Also in this period: A university vehicle driven to Tulsa by 
David Pecha, financial aids director, was stolen for an apparent 
“joy ride” but recovered four days later. . . . The Student Center 
television room, closed for a month because students wouldn’t 
keep it clean, was reopened in April 1995. ... A group of mass 
communications students went to Oklahoma City to do first-hand 
coverage of the aftermath of the bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building. . .. Dr. Wilda Pate Martin gave $1,000 to the J. 
W. Martin Scholarship Fund in the Northwestern Foundation to 
honor the children lost in the April 19 bombing in Oklahoma City. 

Elsie Rodgers, in the business department since 1968, retired 
in May 1995. In August, John Barton announced plans to retire 
October 16, 1995, to begin work as an investment counselor for 
Edward D. Jones & Co. Barton, dean of the school of language, 
fine arts and humanities, had been on the faculty 29 years. 

Dr. Ed Huckeby gained increasing recognition as a composer 
of band music and in 1995 was being booked as far ahead as 1998 
to conduct clinics and honor bands throughout the nation. Those 
assignments had already taken him to Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Arkansas and Kansas, and he was a regular at the Tri-State Music 
Festival in Enid. In September 1995 he was to conduct the U.S. 
Navy band in the performance of his music in a Washington, D. 
C., concert and afterward conduct a new music workshop there 
for east coast band directors. By mid-1995, a total of 69 of 
Huckeby’s compositions were in print. Included were nine new 
pieces, three of which had been commissioned by Wayne State 
University and schools in West Salem, Wisconsin, and Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. Also being nationally promoted was a record- 
ing of his work. 

As the fall of 1995 approached, Northwestern was preparing 
to become involved in a vast expansion of telecommunications 
services in the state. As one of 33 regional hub sites on a statewide 
network known as ONENET, the university would provide access 
to high-speed fiberoptic circuits carrying video and data applica- 
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tions, available not only to students but also to businesses and 
individuals in the area. In addition to services on the state system, 
the network would provide a link to the information “superhigh- 
way” known as Internet with its almost limitless research, news 
and communication facilities. 

Work to utilize fiberoptics technology had been a matter of 
lengthy negotiations between the university and Southwestern 
Bell and became economically practical only when state funds 
became available to provide access lines. As a ONENET hub site, 
Northwestern was given the capability of expanding and enhanc- 
ing its increasingly popular telecourse program. The new system 
made possible full interaction between an instructor and an off- 
campus class by means of full-motion video. Transmissions to 
new areas also were envisioned, including graduate courses to the 
Panhandle, courses for qualified high school students concur- 
rently enrolled in some college studies, more classes for Enid and 
Woodward education centers, and special courses rural schools 
might desire. 

As the school entered the 1995-96 fiscal year, it did so on a 
budget of approximately $9 million, up about $100,000 from the 
previous year. The new budget included $5.3 in state funding, $3.1 
in revolving funds, and $300,000 from university reserves. Part of 
the increase was to be generated by a 7 percent hike in tuition. 

As the year ended, a development of potentially momentous 
significance altered the concept of the university's service role. It 
was the introduction of House Bill 2164, which provided for the 
establishment of branch campuses of Northwestern in Enid and 
Woodward. The measure readily passed both the House and the 
Senate and was signed into law May 30, 1996, by Governor Frank 
Keating. The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education fol- 
lowed with their approval. NWOSU-Enid would absorb the Enid 
Higher Education Program, creating in that city a four-year public 
institution of higer education under the administration of North- 
western. Similar services were envisioned for Woodward. The full 
impact of the measure was unpredictable, but President Struckle 
regarded it as “one of the most important changes affecting North- 
western since the school was founded.” It was expected to provide 
new opportunities for increased numbers of students while solidi- 
fying and extending Northwestern’s role as the primary purveyor 
of higher education in an extensive part of the state. Plans regard- 
ing faculty, classes and schedules began promptly. 
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A report on the economic impact of Oklahoma universities 
and colleges was prepared by the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education in April 1995. It showed that Northwestern in 
Fiscal Year 1993 generated $16.88 million in income as the result 
of institutional operating outlays, student off-campus expendi- 
tures, capital projects and visitor spending. The study also cred- 
ited Northwestern with creating 736 jobs, including 233 full-time 
employees and 503 others working directly or indirectly because 
of institutional, student, visitor and capital spending. 

The same report indicated that graduates holding bachelor 
degrees from state schools, including Northwestern, were experi- 
encing a 2.4 percent unemployment rate, while those holding 
associate degrees were unemployed at the rate of 4.4 percent. 
Oklahomans without college degrees had a7.7 percent unemploy- 
ment rate. 

The economic value of Northwestern to Alva and the sur- 
rounding area cannot be disputed. Periodic estimates of the dollar 
worth of the institution have been calculated through the years, 
always producing impressive figures. Many persons have at- 
tempted to envision the town without the university and have 
come up with only depressing ideas of its size and character. But 
the institution is almost as old as the town itself and has long been 
taken for granted as a part of it, though not always recognized for 
its true importance. 

A. L. Crable, then state superintendent of public instruction, 
cited the significance of a college to its host city when he spoke at 
the dedication of Jesse Dunn Hall in March 1937, saying, “The 
influence of a college like this goes into every store, every shop, 
every factory, every office and every home in the town. Always 
the influence of an educational institution is wholesome, and 
consequently the citizens of any town where a college exists live 
in an atmosphere far above the average for the state. The cultural 
atmosphere and the scientific benefits derived from having a 
college in a town are contributions beyond price.” 


Conclusion 


While an institution of higher learning provides numerous 
advantages for its service area as a whole, and while these benefits 
are real and far-reaching, of even greater importance is the role of 
the school as an instrument for positive changes in individual 
lives. While an obvious purpose is to prepare students to find 
gainful employment and to function effectively in their work, 
actual results are much broader and much deeper. 

It is to their college years that alumni look back to recall some 
of the best of their times. Countless marriages have evolved from 
relationships begun on the campus. Life-long friendships are 
established through associations in the classroom, the dorms, and 
student organizations and activities. Professors who were espe- 
cially influential are long remembered with affection and respect 
by students who had been under their tutelage. 

Of perhaps greater importance is that the college experience 
is mind-broadening, not only in the sense of increased factual 
knowledge but also in greater understanding of issues and atti- 
tudes; in heightened urges to know; in stimulated impulses to be 
involved, and in intensified desires to make a constructive differ- 
ence in the lives of other people. 

Northwestern in its first 100 years has gone through almost 
continual adjustments to deal with changing conditions and to 
meet new needs. As the university completes its first century, it is 
readily apparent that the curriculum and methods of teaching are 
markedly different in many respects from those at its beginning. 
Those differences may be minor compared with those that lie in 
the future. Adoption of the branch campus concept has provided 
Northwestern with new directions and has set new dimensions 
for the school’s function. Mind-boggling advances in communi- 
cation technology in recent years have opened up limitless possi- 
bilities for educational applications and created the opportunity 
for Northwestern to become the telecommunications capital of the 
area. Its economic research center and its continuing emphasis on 
cultural and academic development point toward the fulfillment 
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of increased leadership responsibilities in those areas. What lies 
ahead for Northwestern is foreseen in a “vision statement” pre- 
pared in 1995 at the request of the Board of Regents of Oklahoma 
Colleges by President Struckle, Dr. Timothy Zwink and others on 
the administrative staff. They see the university as a “lighthouse” 
whose “beacons of leadership will radiate to all compass points 
providing higher education resources, ideas, and direction to 
constituents in the diverse region the university serves.” 
The statement continues: 


As Northwestern Oklahoma State University approaches its cen- 
tennial celebration, it is poised to embark on its second century as the 
premier public higher education institution of northwestern Okla- 
homaa. . . . Like the lighthouse casting strands of light for direction, so 
too will Northwestern cast its leadership strands to the regional citiz- 
enry by presenting a myriad of cultural activities, by providing a 
multitude of academic opportunities, and by producing a major eco- 
nomic impact. 


University patrons will look to Northwestern for programs of 
enlightenment. Students will be drawn by Northwestern’s educational 
light, which casts the promise of a personalized academic culture 
generated by outstanding teaching and close faculty mentorship. Area 
business leaders will seek economic development assistance from 
Northwestern’s research rays emanating from business and agriculture 
study centers. Constituents will view Northwestern as the foci of tech- 
nology and electronic communications coordination in the region . .. . 


Northwestern has great aspirations for its second century. With the 
support of the university's family of faculty, students, administration, 
staff, alumni and friends, the vision will become reality. The Northwest- 
ern lighthouse will shine brightly into the twenty-first century for those 
to follow in order to lead in the future. .. . 


The traditions instilled by the early-day settlers who worked 
so hard to establish the school are still strong today: respect for 
the individual, responsibility, neighborly closeness and honesty 
in relationships. Those pioneers undoubtedly would be proud of 
how the institution has endured, of the records it has achieved, of 
the graduates it has produced, and of the promises and prospects 
for another hundred years of even greater service. It is impossible 
to foresee the technological advances, the social and cultural 
transitions, and the political influences that will affect the future 
of the area. It is not difficult to foresee a vital, positive role for 
Northwestern Oklahoma State University in that future. 
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The 1995-96 executive committee of the Northwestern Oklahoma State University 

Foundation includes, standing, Dr. Joe J. Struckle, Johnny Jones (representing the 

Alumni Association), Dr. Troy Smith, chairman; Bob Reneau, and Dr. V. K. Curtis, 
immediate past chairman, and, seated, Rita Bryant, Kay Lott and Jane McDermott. 

Members not shown are Tom Evans and Karen Koehn. 


The University Foundation congratulates Northwestern Oklahoma 
State University on the completion of its first hundred years of service to 
those seeking to advance their educations. The lives touched by the 
university and her graduates have been raised to higher levels of excel- 
lence than would have been otherwise attained—an excellence that has 
provided enrichment to all concerned. 

Because the University Foundation is dedicated to the enhancement 
of the university and its programs, it assumed the responsibility of 
publishing this book. We hope it will provide heart-warming memories 
for those who are a part of Northwestern’s past and inspiration to gen- 
erations yet to come. 

As you peruse these pages, perhaps you will gain a new appreciation 
for Northwestern and what she has become as the result of meeting the 
educational needs of the thousands of students who passed through her 
portals during her first one hundred years. 

The next century will no doubt find Northwestern keeping step with 
the technical advancements in educational procedures that come with 
each passing year, to the end that her second century will perhaps be even 
more spectacular than was her first. 

The university and the foundation are deeply indebted to Wayne 
Lane, retired public relations director at Northwestern, for doing the work 
necessary to compile the historical information contained in this book. 
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